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Israel's  Conquest  of  Canaan 

Presidential  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Dec.  27,  1912 

LEWIS  BAYLES  PATON 
HAKTFOED  THEOLOaiCAL  SEMINARY 

NO  problem  of  Old  Testament  history  is  more  fundamental 
than  that  of  the  manner  in  which  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  effected  by  the  Hebrew  tribes.  If  they  came  unitedly,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  they  were  united  in  the  desert  and  in  Egypt. 
If  their  invasions  w^ere  separated  by  wide  intervals  of  time,  there 
is  no  probability  that  they  were  united  in  their  earlier  history. 
Our  estimate  of  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic  traditions  is 
thus  conditioned  upon  the  answer  that  we  give  to  this  question. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  solve  this  problem,  but  only 
to  exhibit  its  elements  in  their  logical  relation,  in  the  hope  that 
thus  the  direction  may  be  shown  in  which  a  solution  is  to  be 
sought. 

I.  The  Biblical  Sources  for  the  History  of  the  Conquest. 

a.  The  Book  of  Joshua. — It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  composed  out  of  the  same  four  ele- 
ments that  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch,  namely,  J,  E,  D  and  P. 
These  four  documents  agree  that  the  twelve  tribes  entered 
Canaan  together  from  the  east,  under  the  command  of  Joshua, 
and  that  he  defeated  the  coalitions  of  Canaanite  kings  both  in 
the  south  and  in  the  north. 

D  and  P  add  that  he  captured  all  the  cities  of  the  land 
{Jos.  10  28-43;  1110-12.23),  and  gave  these  cities  to  the  tribes  of 
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Israel  (Jos.  13 — 22).  J  and  E  record  no  such  extensive  con- 
quests, and  in  a  number  of  passages  J  asserts  that  cities  were 
not  conquered  which  D  and  P  claim  were  taken  by  Joshua; 
e.  g.  Jerusalem  (Jos.  12  i.  lo;  15  63),  Gezer  (10  33  D;  12  12  D; 
2I21P;  16ioJ),TaanachandMegiddo(122iD;  2I25P;  17ii-i8j). 
J  also  says  that  several  cities  were  taken  by  other  persons  than 
Joshua;  e.  g.  Hebron  by  Caleb  (15  13 f.  J;  10  36 f.;  11  21a D),  Debir 
byOthniel(15i5-i7j;  lOssf.;  11  21b;  12i3aD),  the  Highland  of 
Israel  by  the  tribe  of  Joseph  (17  u-is  J;  cf.  11 I6-20D;  12  I8-24D; 
15  4-8  P). 

J  and  E  also  agree  that  the  Canaanites  were  not  annihilated, 
as  represented  by  D  and  P  (1040;  11  I9f.).  In  13ib.  is;  15  63; 
16 10;  17i2f.;  Jud.  2  23;  3  5,  J  tells  us  that  the  Canaanites 
"dwell  in  the  midst  of  Israel  unto  this  day,"  and  in  the  legis- 
lation of  J  (Ex.  34  11-13)  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  still  a 
menace.  E  also  says  of  the  Canaanites,  "I  will  not  drive  them 
out  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate,  and 
the  beast  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee ;  by  little  and  little 
I  will  drive  them  out  from  before  thee"  (Ex.  23  29  f. ;  cf.  Jud.  3  4  E). 

b.  The  first  chapter  of  Judges. — The  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  gives  another  account  of  the  conquest.  This 
does  not  mention  Joshua ;  it  represents  the  tribes  as  conquering 
their  territories  separately,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  and  it  does  not 
regard  the  Canaanites  as  exterminated,  but  as  retaining  all  the 
important  cities. 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  harmonize  this  narra- 
tive with  the  Book  of  Joshua : 

1.  The  theory  that  Jud.  1  follotvs  Jos. — This  is  the  view 
of  Augustine,  RaSHI,  RaLBaG  and  most  of  the  older  commen- 
tators, and  in  modern  times  of  Bachmann,  Ewald,  Bertheau, 
Cassel,  Keil,  Konig,  Blaikie  and  McCurdy.  According  to  it, 
Joshua  conquered  the  land  in  the  decisive  battles  of  Gibeon 
and  the  AVaters  of  Merom,  then  divided  it  by  lot,  and  left  it  to 
the  individual  tribes  to  complete  the  conquest  as  narrated  in 
Jud.  1. 

This  theory  depends  upon  the  introductory  words  in  Jud.  1  la, 
"and  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua,"  but  this  clause 
is  certainly  an  editorial  addition  (cf.  Ex.  1 1 ;  Lev.  1 1 ;  Num.  1 1 ; 
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I  Sam.  1 1;  I  Ki.  1  i,  all  of  which  begin  with  an  "and,"  designed 
to  link  the  Law  and  the  Former  Prophets  in  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative). The  death  of  Joshua  is  not  narrated  by  Jud.  until  2  8, 
and  the  events  recorded  in  Jud.  1  do  not  follow  the  death  of 
Joshua.  When  in  vv.  ib-2  the  children  of  Israel  inquire,  "Who 
shall  go  up  first  to  fight  against  the  Canaanites?"  and  Yahweh 
replies,  "Judah  shall  go  up  first,"  this  is  evidently  the  beginning 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  not  an  expedition  by  Judah  after  the 
united  tribes  have  conquered  the  land.  If  Jud.  1  follows  Jos., 
we  shall  have  to  assume  that  the  hosts  of  Canaanites  annihilated 
by  Joshua  came  to  life  again,  like  the  dry  bones  in  the  vision 
of  Ezekiel,  so  that  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  to  destroy  them  and 
their  towns  all  over  again. 

2.  The  theory  that  Jud.  1  precedes  Jos. — Toffteen  supposes 
that  when  Israel  revolted  against  Moses  at  Kadesh  (Nu.  14  39-43), 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  that  remained 
separate  for  forty  years.  Parts  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  Jud.  1 
joined  the  revolt,  and  parts  of  these  same  tribes  remained  with 
Moses.  The  rebels  then  invaded  Canaan  as  recorded  in  Jud.  1. 
Meanwhile  the  fragments  of  the  tribes  that  were  left  with  Moses 
wandered  forty  years  in  the  desert,  and  subsequently  invaded 
the  land  from  the  east  under  Joshua  and  completed  the  con- 
quest. 

The  objections  to  this  view  are,  that  it  makes  Joshua  con- 
quer over  again  the  cities  that  had  already  been  taken  by  the 
individual  tribes,  and  that  it  assumes  a  permanent  division  of 
the  tribes  at  Kadesh.  If  only  half-tribes  remained  with  Moses, 
and  if  Joshua  found  the  other  half-tribes  already  settled  in 
Canaan,  we  should  expect  some  hint  of  these  facts  elsewhere. 
This  splitting  of  the  tribes  is  so  contrary  to  Semitic  conceptions 
of  tribal  unity  and  loyalty  as  to  be  most  improbable. 

Against  both  of  the  theories  that  have  just  been  mentioned 
is  the  fact  that  Jud.  1  and  Jos.  are  so  similar  in  their  main 
features  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  parallel  accounts  of  the 
conquest.  Jud.  1 1  assumes  that  the  Hebrews  were  together 
before  the  invasion,  evidently  in  the  east  of  Canaan,  since  the 
first  attack  is  directed  against  the  king  of  Jerusalem  (vv.  4-7), 
and  the  subsequent  campaigns  proceed  first  southward  and  then 
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northward  (w.  nr.  22 ff.).    Witli  this  corresponds  Jos.  1 — 2.  Jud. 

1  16  makt's  JikImIi  .uo  up  out  of  tlie  Citj  of  Palms  (Jericho;  cf. 

2  In.  5b,  \\ii('i<'  ihr  angel  of  N'ahwcli  goes  up  from  Gilgal).  With 
this  conospoiuls  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  capture  of 
Jericho  (Jos.  3 — 6). 

Judah  and  Simeon  then  fight  with  Adoni-Bezeq  (Jud.  1  5), 
who  seems  to  be  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  because  after  his  defeat 
and  niutihition  he  returns  to  Jerusalem  to  die  (v. -7),  and  because 
lie  is  powerful  enough  to  have  seventy  kings  gather  their  food 
under  his  tal)le  (v.  7;  cf.  the  position  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  Aniarna  Ijetters).  With  this  corresponds  Joshua's  exped- 
ition against  Adoni-Sedeq,  king  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  10).  The 
parallelism  of  the  narratives  in  all  other  details  compels  us  to 
identify  these  cam]):iigns,  x\doni-Sedeq  and  Adoni-Bezeq  seem 
to  be  merely  textual  variants.  The  various  recensions  of  the 
Greek  read  x4.doni-Bezeq  in  Jos.  Bezeq  appears  as  a  divine 
name  in  the  place-name  Qir-Bezeq  in  a  list  of  Bamses  III 
(^liiller.  Kg.  lieh-.  p.  49)  and  Bezeq  (I  Sam.  lis).  In  view  of 
the  rarity  of  Adoni-Bezeq  and  its  attestation  by  the  Greek  in 
Jos.,  this  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading  in  both  places.  Adoni- 
Bezeq  is  defeated  in  Bezeq.  The  only  Bezeq  known  to  us  is 
the  modern  Ibziq,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Shechem  (Nablus).  This 
is  not  a  natural  place  for  a  battle  with  a  king  of  Jerusalem. 
We  must  either  assume  that  there  was  another  Bezeq  near  Je- 
rusalem or,  more  probably,  that  Bezeq  is  a  textual  error  in- 
duced by  the  name  of  the  king  Adoni-Bezeq.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  pD  (Bezeq)  is  a  corruption  of  ]y2^  (Gibeon), 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  Jos.  10  and  in  the  ancient  song  Jos. 

1012. 

The  campaign  against  Adoni-Bezeq  (Sedeq)  is  followed  in 
Jud.  1  8-21  by  a  southward  movement  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
tlirouuh  which  they  gained  the  Highland  of  Judah  and  the  Negeb. 
With  this  corresponds  Joshua's  conquest  of  the  same  regions 
(Jos.  10  2i»-42j.  Jud.  1  22-36  then  describes  the  conquests  of  the 
northern  tribes,  proceeding  from  south  to  north.  With  this  cor- 
responds Joshua's  victory  over  the  northern  coalition  of  Canaa- 
nites  (Jos.  11). 

In  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  (Jos.  13 — 18) 
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a  number  of  verses  of  Jud.  1  are  repeated  verbatim.  These 
parallel  verses  are  as  follows:  Jud.  1  lo.  20  =  Jos.  15i3f. ;  Jud. 
111-13  =  Jos.  15  15-17;  Jud.  1 14-15  =  Jos.  15  18-19;  Jud.  1  21  = 
Jos.  15  63;  Jud.  1  27-28  =  Jos.  17  11-13;  Jud.  1  29  =  Jos.  16  10. 
Those  who  hold  that  Jud.  1  follows  Jos.  are  obliged  to  regard 
these  parallel  verses  in  Jos.  as  anticipations  of  the  events  re- 
corded later  in  Jud.  1.  This  is  an  unnatural  hypothesis.  The 
real  reason  Avhy  they  are  inserted  at  this  point  is  that  the  editor 
of  Jos.  regarded  them  as  chronologically  parallel  to  the  material 
that  he  was  using.  A  comparison  of  the  two  histories  indicates, 
accordingly,  that  Jos.  is  only  a  variant  and  more  elaborate  ver- 
sion of  the  same  conquest  that  is  described  in  Jud.  1. 

3.  The  theory  that  Jud.  1  is  a  recapitulation  of  Jos.  — 
Kecognizing  that  Jud.  1  is  parallel  to  Jos.,  Hengstenberg, 
Ziegler,  Bleek,  Preiss  and  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  brief 
summary  of  Jos.  This  view^  derives  some  support  from  the  fact 
just  noted  that  a  number  of  passages  in  Jos.  are  duplicated  in 
Jud.  1,  but  it  breaks  down  in  view  of  the  numerous  differences 
between ^he  two  histories.  It  w^ould  be  a  strange  recapitulation 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  that  left  Joshua  himself  out  of  account, 
and  that  summarized  his  annihilation  of  the  Canaanites  by  re- 
ports of  the  failure  of  the  tribes  to  capture  the  important  cities. 
Jud.  1  is  evidently  wTitten  in  complete  ignorance  of  Jos. 

4.  The  theory  that  Jud.  1  is  supplementary  to  Jos. — Ottley 
thinks  that  the  tAvelve  tribes  kept  together  under  the  leadership 
of  Joshua  until  after  the  defeat  of  Adoni-Sedeq,  king  of  Je- 
rusalem (Jos.  10).  Then  Judah  and  Simeon  seceded,  and  mov- 
ed southward  to  light  Adoni-Bezeq,  king  of  Jerusalem  (Jud. 
1 1-7).  Afterwards  Joshua  wdth  the  rest  of  the  tribes  invaded 
the  north  country  (Jos.  11  — 14;  Jud.  1  22-36).  The  difficulty 
with  this  theory  is  that  it  distinguishes  Adoni-Sedeq  and  Adoni- 
Bezeq,  and  thus  makes  it  necessary  for  Judah  and  Simeon  to 
fight  a  king  of  Jerusalem  immediately  after  a  king  of  Jerusalem 
has  been  routed  by  Joshua.  It  also  makes  Judah  and  Simeon 
conquer  their  OAvn  territories,  whereas,  according  to  Jos.  10, 
this  was  done  by  Joshua;  and  it  makes  these  tribes  gain  their 
inheritances  before  these  were  assigned  to  them  by  lot  accord- 
ing to  Jos.  15. 
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A\'ade  thinks  tli;it  tlic  twelve  tribes  held  together  until  after 
the  alt.uk  on  Ai  (Jos.  7),  and  that  then  Jiidali  niid  Simeon 
seceded  thronc^h  dissatisfaction  with  the  execution  of  Achan  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  7).  Judah  and  Simeon  then  fought 
Adoni-Bezeq,  king  of  Jerusalem;  and  subsequently  Joshua  and 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  fought  Adoni-Sedeq,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
This  view  is  open  to  all  the  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  the  previous  one,  and  has  no  additional  argument  in  its 
favor. 

Kittel  holds  that  the  tribes  were  united  only  until  the  con- 
quest of  Jericho  (Jos.  6).  Afterwards  Judah  went  up  to  Gilgal  to 
fight  Adoni-Bezeq,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  Joshua  went  up  later 
w^tli  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  fight  Adoni-Sedeq,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  Kittel  regards  as  a  successor  of  Adoni-Bezeq.  The  men- 
tion of  Hebron  and  Debir  as  allies  of  Adoni-Sedeq  (Jos.  10  3.  ss) 
he  regards  as  an  erroneous  interpolation  in  the  tradition,  since 
these  cities  had  been  previously  taken  by  Judah  (Jud.  1  lo-is.  20). 
This  is  most  unnatural.  The  parallelism  in  all  details  between 
Judah's  conquest  of  the  south  in  Jud.  1  and  Joshua's  conquest 
of  the  south  in  Jos.  10  shows  that  one  narrative  does  not  pre- 
cede the  other  but  is  a  substitute  for  it. 

These  theories  that  make  the  tribes  act  together  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  separate,  are  artificial.  If  the  tribes  had 
been  united  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  separated  after  the  conquest  of  Jericho,  or  of  Ai, 
or  after  the  battle  of  Gibeon,  when  the  greatest  perils  still 
menaced  them.  That  is  much  the  same  as  if  the  states  of  Ger- 
many had  united  in  the  w^ar  against  France  until  after  the  battle 
of  Weissenburg,  and  then  had  parted  to  conquer  the  land  sepa- 
rately. The  variety  of  theories  proposed  to  harmonize  Jud.  1 
and  Jos.  shows  that  they  cannot  be  combined  in  any  natural 
way. 

5.  The  theory  that  Jud.  1  is  contradictory  to  Jos.  —  Well- 
hmisen,  Kuenen,  Meyer,  Stade,  Guthe,  Budde,  Moore,  Nowack, 
J^aiidissin,  H.  P.  Smith,  Bennett,  Cornill,  Driver,  G.  A.  Smith, 
Gemoll,  and  the  majority  of  recent  critics  give  up  the  effort  to 
combine  Jud.  1  with  Jos.,  and  regard  it  as  an  independent  and 
contradictory  account  of  the  conquest.    In  this  case  it  is  ue- 
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cessary  to  determine  the  relative  historical  values  of  the  two 
narratives. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  Jud.  1  is  more  reliable  than 
Jos.  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  There  is  no  trace  in  later 
history  of  such  a  union  of  the  tribes  as  the  documents  in  Jos. 
assume.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jud.  5),  Deborah,  in  the 
face  of  mortal  danger,  is  able  to  get  volunteers  only  from 
Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Machir,  Zebulon,  Issachar  and  Naphtali, 
i.  e.,  the  northern  tribes  who  were  directly  menaced  by  Sisera. 
Eeuben,  Gilead,  Dan,  and  Asher  will  not  come,  and  Judah, 
Simeon,  and  Levi  are  not  even  invited.  Throughout  the  Book 
of  Judges,  apart  from  editorial  passages,  the  Judges  appear  as 
tribal  leaders  only^  and  the  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  one  an- 
other (Jud.  3  27;  6  34f.;  8i;  9  6;  11  8;  12  4-6;  15iif.).  David  and 
Solomon  by  force  of  arms  held  the  tribes  together  for  a  while, 
but  after  Solomon's  death  they  immediately  fell  apart. 

2.  The  capture  of  the  strongholds  of  Canaan  by  Joshua, 
according  to  D  and  P  in  Jos.^  is  unhistorical  in  comparison 
with  the  statements  of  Jud.  1  and  J  in  Jos.  that  the  Israelites 
were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites.  Jerusalem  was  not 
taken  until  the  time  of  David  (II  Sam.  5  6-9 ;  cf.  Jud.  19  12;  against 
Jos.  12  10).  The  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  from  Gezer  until 
the  time  of  Solomon  (I  Ki.  9  le;  cf.  Jud.  1  29;  against  Jos.  12  12). 
Beth-shan  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  until  the 
time  of  David  (I  Sam.  31 10;  cf.  Jud.  1  27).  Taanach  and  Megiddo 
were  still  Canaanite  in  the  time  of  Deborah  (Jud.  5  19;  cf.  1  27; 
against  Jos.  12  21;  21  25).  Shechem  was  still  a  Canaanite  city 
in  the  time  of  Abimelech  (Jud.  9  28;  cf.  Gen.  34  2). 

3.  The  older  histories  agree  that  the  Canaanites  were  not 
exterminated,  as  D  and  P  in  Jos.  record,  but  that  they  contin- 
ued to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  as  narrated  in  Jud.  1  and 
J  in  Jos.  (cf.  Jud.  3  1-6;  II  Sam.  24  7;  I  Ki.  9  20-21).  The  pro- 
hibitions of  marriage  with  the  Canaanites  and  of  worship  of 
their  gods  that  continue  down  to  Deuteronomy  (Ex.  23  24.  32  f. ; 
3411-13;  Deut.  7  1-5. 22)  show  that  the  Canaanites  lived  among 
the  Israelites  long  after  the  conquest.  Only  thus  can  we  ex- 
plain the  Canaanizing  of  the  religion  of  Israel  that  the  Prophets 
denounce. 
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It  appears  thus  that  in  every  particular  the  narrative  of 
Jud.  1  is  more  credible  than  that  of  Jos.  It  must  be  made  the 
basis  of  our  conception  of  Israel's  conquest  of  Canaan. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  Jud.  1  and  the  identical 
verses  in  Jos.  15 — 17  contain  the  earliest  form  of  J's  account 
of  the  conquest,  and  that  the  J  sections  in  Jos.  1  — 11  which 
represent  the  tribes  as  united  under  the  command  of  Joshua 
form  a  secondary  stratum  in  the  J  document  that  approximates 
to  the  standpoint  of  D.  These  sections  show  more  legendary 
embellishment  than  is  found  in  J's  narrative  in  Num.  of  the 
conquests  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  are  of  later  origin. 

c.  Tlie  narratives  of  conquests  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  — 
In  Num.  14  J,  E  and  P  narrate  how^  Moses  sent  spies  into 
Canaan  from  Kadesh-Barnea  on  the  southern  frontier,  how 
their  report  so  terrified  the  Hebrews  that  they  refused  to  in- 
vade the  land,  and  how  they  were  sentenced  to  die  in  the  desert. 
In  Num.  14  39b-45  (J,  Addis,  Gray;  E,  Bacon,  Meyer;  JE, 
Baentsch,  Carpenter)  we  read  how,  in  spite  of  Moses'  prohibi- 
tion, they  invaded  southern  Canaan,  and  were  defeated  by  the 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Hormah. 
The  story  is  repeated  in  Deut.  1  41-44  with  verbal  dependence 
upon  Numbers,  but  here  "Amorites"  is  substituted  for  '^Ama- 
lekites and  Canaanites",  and  the  defeat  is  said  to  have  been 
*'in  Se'ir  (Gr.  from  Se'ir)  even  unto  Hormah." 

Hormah  is  mentioned  frequently  as  a  city  of  the  extreme 
south  (Jos.  12  14;  15  30;  19  4;  I  Sam.  30  30;  I  Chr.  4  30).  It  does 
not  survive  in  any  modern  name,  but  in  Jud.  1 17  its  original 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Sephath.  Sephath  is  commonly 
identified  with  Sebaita,  22  mi.  NNE.  from  Kadesh  (Ain  Kadis) 
but  this  is  philologically  unsound.  It  is  better  with  Robinson 
to  identify  it  with  the  mountain  ridge  es-Safa,  about  40  mi.  NE. 
of  Kadesh.  The  Se'ir  of  Deut.  1  44  will  then  be  es-Se'er  N.  of 
the  Wady  Fikreh: 

Nu.  21 1-3  (J)  has  nothing  to  do  w^ith  its  present  context.  It 
describes  a  successful  northward  movement  of  Israel  into  Ca- 
naan, while  the  context  describes  a  southward  movement  from 
Kadesh.    These  verses  are  evidently  the  continuation  of  J's 
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account  of  the  defeat  at  Hormali  in  Nu.  14  45.  Y.  i  states  that 
some  Israehtes  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Canaanites;  v.  2, 
that  Israel  vowed  to  devote  the  Canaanite  cities  to  destruction, 
and  V.  3,  that  they  captured  them,  destroyed  them,  and  called 
the  region  Hormah.  The  two  narratives  join  on  naturally  to 
one  another,  and  the  mention  of  Hormah  in  both  shows  that 
they  form  a  connected  series  of  events. 

In  Jud.  1 16-17  we  find  a  duplicate  to  this  narrative  in  Num. 
It  mentions  an  attack  on  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  in  the 
South,  as  does  Num-.  14  45.  The  wilderness  of  'Arad  (v.  I6)  lies 
just  north  of  Hormah,  around  the  modern  Tell  'Arad.  The  in- 
vasion ends  in  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite  cities  and  the 
giving  of  the  name  Hormah,  just  as  in  Num.  21  3.  The  Kenites, 
Judah  and  Simeon  make  the  attack  in  Jud.  lief.;  in  Num. 
21  Iff.  the  general  name  Israel  is  used.  In  Jud.  Sephath  re- 
ceives the  name  Hormah,  while  in  Num.  'Arad  apparently  re- 
ceives this  name.  The  two  places  cannot  be  identified  (cf.  Jos. 
12  14).  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  words  "the  king 
of  *Arad"  are  a  gloss  in  Num.  21 1,  because  the  personal  title 
is  strange  after  the  general  name  "the  Canaanite,"  because  in 
the  following  verses  only  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned,  and 
because  these  words  are  redundant  before  the  following  clause 
"who  dwelt  in  the  Negeb"  (so  Moore,  Gray).  In  this  case  the 
difference  vanishes.  Even  if  "the  king  of  Arad"  be  retained, 
there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  v.  3,  for  "place"  may  mean  "district" 
as  well  as  "city"  and  Hormah  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Num.  14  45  and  Deut.  1  44. 

As  to  the  relation  of  these  two  narratives,  Bachmann  and 
Cassel  hold  that  they  refer  to  different  events.  Sephath  was 
first  destroyed  by  Moses,  but  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and  again 
destroyed  by  Judah  and  Simeon  after  Joshua's  conquests.  This 
is  very  unlikely.  A  place  that  had  been  subjected  to  the  herem, 
or  "ban,"  would  not  recover  so  easily.  Palmer  thinks  that 
Num.  21  3  is  an  anticipation  of  Jud.  1 17,  i.  e.,  Israel  vowed  to 
devote  Sephath  in  the  days  of  Moses,  but  the  vow  was  not  ful- 
filled until  over  forty  years  later  after  Joshua's  conquest.  This 
is  very  unnatural.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  that  sug- 
gests that  a  long  interval  lies  between  vv.  2  and  3. 
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Moore  thinks  that  Hormah  meant  originally  "sanctuary"  (cf. 
Hermon,  Horem),  and  that  the  connection  with  hei^em,  "ban," 
is  a  fanciful  etymology.  In  this  case  we  have  merely  different 
explanations  of  a  name.  Granted,  however,  that  the  etymology 
is  fanciful,  it  could  not  have  arisen  unless  Israel  had  executed 
the  her  em  on  this  region;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
could  not  have  happened  twice.  Accordingly,  the  great  major- 
ity of  critics  hold  that  Num.  21 1-3  and  Jud.  1  I6f.  are  parallel 
accounts  of  the  same  event  (so  Studer,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Ber- 
theau,  Dillmann,  Wellhausen,  Meyer,  Kittel,  Steuernagel,  Bacon, 
Burney). 

These  two  narratives,  while  agreeing  in  other  particulars, 
differ  fundamentally  as  to  the  manner  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes  into  Canaan.  Num.  1444f.  +  21 1-3  brings  them 
up  from  Kadesh  in  the  south,  while  Jud.  1  I6f.  brings  them  in 
from  the  east.  Steuernagel,  Schiele,  and  H.  P.  Smith  attempt 
to  harmonize  them  by  claiming  that  J  had  no  account  of  the 
stay  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  City  of  Palms  in  Jud.  1 16 
is  not  Jericho  but  Tamar,  "Palm,"  in  southern  Judah;  but,  as 
Budde  and  Meyer  show,  the  list  of  stations  in  Num.  21 18-20, 
the  Balaam  story,  and  the  death  of  Moses  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
belong  certainly  to  J;  and  in  Jud.  1  the  conquest  proceeds 
from  the  east.  Jud.  1 1  assumes  that  the  tribes  are  together, 
apparently  at  Gilgal^  since  in  2  la.  5b  (J)  the  angel  of  Yahweh 
goes  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim  (Bethel).  The  king  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  center  of  the  land  is  attacked  first  (Jud.  1  4-7),  and  the 
conquest  then  proceeds  southward  and  northward  from  this 
center.  There  is  no  reason,  accordingly,  why  the  ^'City  of 
Palms"  in  Jud.  1 16  should  not  have  the  usual  meaning  "Je- 
richo" (Deut.  343;  II  Chr.  28  15;  Jud.  3  13).  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  main  strand  of  J  to  which  Jud.  1  belongs  assumes 
that  the  tribes  entered  Canaan  together  from  the  east. 

Kittel  atempts  to  solve  the  discrepancy  by  omitting  the 
words  "with  the  children  of  Judah"  in  Jud.  1 16,  and  the  words 
"and  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother"  in  v.  17;  the  in- 
vasion from  the  south  then  refers  to  the  Kenites  only.  In  justi- 
fication of  this  emendation  he  points  out  that  Judah  was  settled 
farther  north  than  Sephath^  and  that  it  did  not  capture  Hebron 
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orDebir;  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  it  penetrated  so  far 
south  as  Sephath.  This  argument  assumes  the  correctness  of 
Jud.  1,  which  makes  the  conquests  of  Judah  proceed  from  north 
to  south.  If  Judah  and  Simeon  came  in  from  the  south,  as 
Num.  relates,  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  they 
conquered  Sephath  with  the  Kenites  before  they  moved  up  into 
their  later  abodes.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  emend  the  text  on 
no  other  basis  than  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Judah  and 
Simeon  entered  Canaan  from  the  east. 

We  find  here,  accordingly,  conflicting  traditions.  The  main 
stock  of  J  brings  all  the  tribes  into  Canaan  from  the  east;  the 
unrelated  fragments  that  J  has  incorporated  in  Num.  1444f. 
and  Num.  21 1-3  bring  some  of  them  in  from  the  south.  We 
must  choose  between  these  conceptions. 

Wellhausen,  Guthe,  Kittel,  Benzinger,  Cornill,  Matthes,  Kent, 
Peters,  prefer  the  tradition  in  Jud.  1;  but  there  is  much  in 
favor  of  the  correctness  of  the  narrative  of  Num.  If  Judah  and 
Simeon  conquered  their  territories  independently,  as  Jud.  1 
relates,  it  is  improbable  that  they  w^ere  united  with  the  other 
tribes  as  far  as  Gilgal.  If  such  a  union  had  existed,  it  would 
not  have  been  dissolved  on  the  border  of  Canaan,  when  the 
hardest  fighting  remained  still  to  be  done.  The  account  of 
Num.  which  makes  part  of  Israel  invade  Canaan  from  Kadesh 
furnishes  a  much  more  natural  introduction  to  the  separate 
conquests  by  Judah,  Simeon,  Caleb,  Othniel  and  the  Kenites 
in  Jud.  1  than  does  the  present  context  in  J.  Sephath  is  only 
about  40  miles  distant  from  Kadesh.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  conquered  directly  from  Kadesh,  as  Num.  relates,  than 
by  the  circuitous  route  around  the  land  of  Edom,  by  way  of 
Gilgal,  Jericho  and  Jerusalem^  as  Jud.  1  assumes.  In  the  time 
of  David  Judah  lived  far  north  of  Sephath.  If  Jud.  1  is  cor- 
rect, we  must  suppose  that  this  tribe  conquered  southward  as 
far  as  Sephath;  and  then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  returned 
to  the  north.  If  Num.  is  correct,  then  the  capture  of  Sephath 
was  merely  an  incident  in  the  northward  movement  of  Judah 
from  Kadesh  to  its  later  seat.  The  separation  of  Judah  from 
the  northern  tribes  down  to  the  period  of  the  monarchy  by 
Jerusalem  and  a  belt  of  Canaanite  towns  in  the  center  of  the 
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land  is  more  easily  explained,  if  the  two  main  divisions  of  Israel 
invaded  Canaan  from  opposite  sides  and  failed  to  make  con- 
nection, than  if  they  entered  the  land  together. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  the  clan 
of  Caleb,  which  Jud.  1  lof.  20  couples  with  Judali,  seems  to  have 
invaded  Canaan  from  the  south.  In  Jud.  1 13  Caleb  is  called 
the  son  of  Kenaz,  and  in  Jos.  146.14;  Num.  32  12,  the  Keniz- 
zite.  Jos.  15 13  suggests  that  the  clan  was  of  non-Israelitish 
origin  by  saying  that  Caleb  received  a  portion  "in  the  midst  of 
the  cliildren  of  Judah."  In  Gen.  36  11. 15. 42  Kenaz  appears  as 
an  Edomite  family.  In  this  case  it  is  more  likely  that  Caleb 
invaded  Canaan  from  the  south  than  from  the  east,  since  Kadesh 
was  on  the  border  of  Edom  (Num.  20 16  E).  This  view  is  favored 
by  the  story  of  the  spies  in  Num.  13.  In  J  Caleb  alone  is  men- 
tioned as  the  one  sent  from  Kadesh  to  explore  the  south  of 
Canaan.  He  encourages  the  people  to  go  up  (13  30),  and  he  alone 
is  promised  an  inheritance  in  the  land  (Num.  14  24;  Deut.  1  36). 
This  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact  that  the  clan  of 
Caleb  entered  Canaan  from  Kadesh.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  Num.  13  22  (J)  Caleb  finds  the  three  sons 
of  Anak,  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai  at  Hebron  when  he 
goes  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  the  same  three  personages  again 
when  he  conquers  Hebron  (Jud.  1 10.  20b  =  Jos.  15  14).  This 
shows  that  in  the  thought  of  the  original  J  document  there  was 
no  long  interval  between  Caleb's  spying  out  of  Hebron  and  his 
conquest  of  it,  that  is,  Caleb's  conquest  was  made  from  Kadesh, 
just  as  his  tour  of  exploration.  The  union  of  Caleb  with  Judah  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  time  of  David,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence for  this  view,  and  David's  choice  of  Hebron  as  his  capital 
suggests  a  much  earlier  incorporation.  The  genealogies  of  Judah 
also  contain  many  Calebite  and  Edomite  names. 

It  appears,  accordingly,  that  the  tradition  in  Num.  that  makes 
the  southern  tribes  enter  Canaan  from  Kadesh  is  more  probable 
than  the  tradition  in  Jos.  and  Jud.  1  which  makes  them  enter 
from  the  east  (so  Kuenen,  Meyer,  H.  P.  Smith,  Steuernagel, 
Cook,  Baentsch,  Burney,  Gressmann,  Asmussen,  Schiele, 
Segond).  When  under  David  and  Solomon  the  tribes  were 
united  into  one  nation,  it  was  supposed  that  their  forefathers 
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were  similarly  united;  consequently  the  writer  of  the  main  stock 
of  J  harmonized  the  tradition  of  the  Southern  tribes  with  that 
of  the  Northern  tribes  by  bringing  all  the  tribes  first  to  Kadesh, 
and  then  around  Edom  (Num.  20  14-21)  to  invade  the  land  from 
the  east.  He  still  preserved  the  memory,  however,  that  the 
tribes  had  conquered  their  territories  independently.  The  next 
step  was  taken  by  the  Judean  writer  in  Jos.,  who  made  the 
tribes  conquer  the  land  unitedly  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua, 
but  who  did  not  represent  the  conquest  as  complete.  The  final 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  tradition  was  taken  by  D  in  Jos. 
who  represented  the  land  as  completely  conquered  by  Joshua, 
and  the  Canaanites  as  entirely  destroyed. 

d.  The  conquest  by  the  Danites  in  Jiid.  18. —  In  Jud.  18 
the  J  document  narrates  how  the  Danites  migrated  and  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Laish  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  which 
they  renamed  Dan.  In  Jos.  19  47  we  find  a  briefer  account  of 
the  same  migration,  and  in  Jud.  1  34  we  read,  "The  Amorites 
forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  Highland,  for  they  would 
not  allow  them  to  descend  into  the  Maritime  Plain."  There  is 
general  agreement  that  this  verse  refers  to  the  same  period  as 
Jud,  18  and  Jos.  1947. 

e.  The  war  with  Sisera  (Jud.  4 — 5). — Jud.  4  and  5  con- 
tain independent  accounts  of  a  war  with  the  Canaanites  under 
the  leadership  of  Sisera;  the  former  is  from  E,  the  latter  from  J. 
In  4  2.7.17.24  Sisera  is  called  "the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor."  Jabin  was  the  king  with  whom  Joshua  fought  (Jos.  11). 
and  this  has  led  a  number  of  critics  to  suppose  that  Deborah 
was  a  contemporary  of  Joshua.  Jabin  is  not  mentioned,  how- 
ever, in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jud.  5),  and  Sisera  appears  there 
as  the  king  (vv.  19.  20.  28-30).  In  chapter  4  also  Sisera  is  the 
chief  figure.  Most  critics,  accordingly,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  combination  of  Jabin  with  Sisera  in  Jud.  4  is  the  work  of 
the  Deuteronomic  editor.  The  position  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  indicates  a  later  time  than  that  described  in 
Jud.  1. 

f.  The  genealogies  in  Chronicles. — In  I  Chr.  2  we  find  a 
number  of  fragments  of  genealogies  that  refer  to  early  migra- 
tions of  Caleb.  In  2  18  we  are  told  that  Caleb's  first  wives  were 
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*Azubah,  "the  desert,"  and  Jerioth,  "tents";  or  perhaps  we 
should  read,  "'Azubah,  daughter  of  Jerioth."  In  either  case 
there  is  an  illusion  to  the  primitive  nomadic  life  of  Caleb. 
Caleb's  "sons"  by  'Azubah  were  Jesher,  Shobab,  and  Ardon 
(v.  18)  which  seem  to  be  localities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
In  2  42-45  other  "sons"  of  Caleb  are  mentioned  namely,  Ziph, 
Maresha,  Hebron,  and  other  towns  in  central  Judea.  In  2i9f. 
50-54  Caleb  takes  Ephrath  as  wife,  and  her  children  are  Kirjath- 
jearim,  Beth-lehem,  Beth-gader  and  other  towns  of  northern 
Judah  in  the  district  of  Ephrath.  Here  we  have  a  migration  of 
Caleb  from  the  southern  desert  into  northern  Judea  that  cor- 
responds to  Num.  13  22;  Jud.  1  lo.  20b  and  Jos.  15  14. 

In  like  manner  the  genealogy  of  Jerahmeel  in  I  Chr.  2  25-44 
seems  to  preserve  a  memory  of  the  migration  of  this  tribe  (cf. 
I  Sam.  2710 ;  30  29). 

The  genealogy  of  Simeon  contains  a  curious  record,  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  (I  Chr.  4  39-43),  which 
tells  how  the  Simeonites  invaded  Gedor  (Gerar),  smote  the 
Me  unim  (Minaeans)^  and  settled  in  Mount  Seir  (cf.  Deut.  1  44 
=  Num.  1445).  Simeon  had  already  disappeared  by  the  time 
of  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  33),  about  800  B.C.;  these 
conquests,  accordingly,  must  belong  to  an  early  period.  It  is 
possible  that  here  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  conquests 
by  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south.  All  these  fragments  of  genea- 
logies favor  the  theory  that  the  southern  tribes  entered  Canaan 
from  Kadesh. 

g.  The  Patriarchal  stories  in  Genesis.  —  The  Book  of  Gen- 
esis contains  several  accounts  of  Hebrew  settlements  in  Canaan. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  determine  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  narratives  of  Jos.  and  Jud. 

1.  The  sons  of  Israel  (Gen.  32— 38),— Traditionally  these 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  individual  ancestors  of  the  He- 
brews, but  the  names  are  used  tribally  in  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  all  that  is  said  about  them  here  demands 
a  tribal  interpretation.  When  in  Gen.  34  25  we  read,  "Simeon 
and  Levi,  Dinah's  brothers,  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came 
upon  the  city  unawares,  and  slew  all  the  males,"  there  is  no 
difference  from  Jud.  1  a,  "And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his 
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brother,  Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight  against 
the  Canaanites."  In  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49)  there  is 
not  one  statement  that  can  naturally  be  referred  to  the  indivi- 
dual sons  of  Jacob.  Of  Simeon  and  Levi  it  is  said,  "I  will 
divide  them  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in  Israel" '(v.  7),  "Ze- 
bulon  dwells  at  the  haven  of  the  sea"  (v.  13),  "May  Dan  judge 
his  people  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel"  (v.  16). 

Kittel,  Konig  and  Burney  admit  that  these  stories  must  be 
given  a  tribal  interpretation,  but  insist  that  they  belong  to  an 
earlier  age  than  the  narratives  in  Jos.  and  Jud.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  view  is  that  there  are  some  episodes  in 
Gen.  that  are  not  found  in  Jos.  and  Jud. 

Against  this  theory  is  the  parallelism  of  these  stories  of  Gen. 
with  the  narratives  of  Num.,  Jos.,  and  Jud.  1.  When  Jacob 
washes  to  enter  Canaan,  he  fears  his  brother  Esau,  and  sends 
ambassadors  to  him  (Gen.  32  3 — 33  I6);  so  Israel  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Edom,  and  goes  around  its  territory  (Num.  20  14-22). 
Jacob  enters  Canaan  from  the  east  (Gen.  32 — 33);  so  also 
Israel,  according  to  Jos.  and  Jud.  1.  Jacob  comes  to  Shalem 
(Gen.  33  I8a),  so  Judah  aud  Simeon  first  encounter  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  (Jud.  1  4-7).  Simeon  and  Levi  attack  the  people  of 
Shechem  (Gen.  34),  so  Simeon  and  Judah  go  up  first  against 
the  Canaanites  (Jud.  1  8).  Because  of  the  treacherous  attack 
on  Shechem,  Simeon  and  Levi  are  cursed  to  be  scattered  in 
Israel  (Gen.  49  7),  so  in  Jud.  1  3. 17  Simeon  is  attached  to  Judah, 
and  in  Jos.  19  1.  9  receives  his  inheritance  "in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Judah."  Levi  is  not  mentioned  in  Jud.  1,  and  in 
Jud.  17  If.;  19  1  the  Levites  appear  as  wanderers  without  tribal 
inheritance.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  lists  of  southern  clans  I  Sam.  27  10;  30  26-81,  in 
the  "Blessing  of  Moses"  (Deut.  33),  nor  in  the  Books  of  Sam- 
uel and  Kings.  Jacob  goes  up  to  Bethel  and  builds  an  altar 
there  (Gen.  35  6f.),  so  the  tribe  of  Joseph  captures  Bethel  (Jud. 
1  22-26)  and  offers  sacrifice  there  (Jud.  2  la.  5b). 

The  ''oak  of  weeping"  is  named  at  Bethel  (Gen.  35  8),  so 
Bethel  is  called  Bochim,  "Weeping"  (Jud.  2  5).  At  Shechem 
Jacob  bids  his  people  to  put  away  their  idols  (Gen.  35  2-4);  so 
Joshua  holds  an  assembly  at  Shechem,  in  which  he  adjures  the 
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people  to  forsake  the  strange  gods  (Jos.  24).  Judah  separates 
from  his  brethren  and  goes  down  into  the  South,  where  he  estab- 
lishes relations  with  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  38) ;  so  Judali  moves 
southward  rJud.  1  sn\).  Simeon  marries  a  Canaanite  woman  (Gen. 
46  10),  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees  which  preserves  many  a  frag- 
ment of  ancient  tradition  says  (44  13)  that  Simeon's  wife  was  a 
woman  of  Sephath;  so  Simeon  captures  Sep  hath  (Jud.  1 17). 

The  order  of  birth  of  the  sons  of  Israel  in  Gen.  is  the  order 
in  which,  according  to  the  later  narratives  of  the  Hexateuch, 
the  tribes  of  Israel  settled  in  Canaan.  Reuben  is  the  firstborn 
(Gen.  29  32;  49  3),  because  this  tribe  first  occupied  the  region 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  32).  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  come 
next,  because  they  were  the  first  to  invade  the  land  west  of  the 
Jordan  (Jud.  1  3ff.).  Joseph  is  last,  because  his  settlement  was 
the  latest  (Jud.  1  22 ff.).  Benjamin,  "the  son  of  the  south,"  alone 
of  all  the  sons  of  Israel,  is  born  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
35  18).  This  indicates  that  this  tribe  originated  after  the  con- 
quest as  an  offshoot  from  the  Rachel  tribes,  and  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Benjamin  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  tribes  that  invaded  Canaan  in  Jud.  1  (the  correct  text  of 
Jud.  1  21  is  preserved  in  Jos.  15  68),  although  it  was  already  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Deborah  (Jud.  5  14). 

In  view^  of  this  parallelism  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  stories  of  Israel  and  his  sons  in  Gen.  refer  to  the  same 
events  that  are  narrated  in  Jos.  and  Jud.  1.  This  conclusion 
is  not  shaken  by  the  fact  that  some  incidents  are  found  in  Gen. 
that  are  not  found  in  Jos.  and  Jud.  1.  Levi  is  associated  with 
Simeon  in  Gen.  34,  but  not  in  Jud.  1;  we  know,  however,  that 
Levi  belonged  originally  to  the  southern  group  of  tribes  (Jud. 
17  7,  19  1)  and  the  genealogies  of  Levi  contain  many  names  that 
indicate  residence  in  the  South  (Cook,  Notes,  p.  86).  The  attack 
of  Simeon  and  Levi  on  Shechem  is  not  found  in  Jos.  or  Jud.  1, 
but  the  scattering  of  these  tribes  that  was  a  result  of  this  exped- 
ition is  attested  in  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Reuben's  viola- 
tion of  Bilhah  (Gen.  35  22;  49  4)  must  refer  to  conquests  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  west  of  the  Jordan.  These  are  not  narrated 
in  Jos.  or  Jud.  1;  but  in  Jos.  15  6;  18  17  mention  is  made  of 
the  "stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben,"  which  indicates  that 
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Reuben  once  gained  a  footliold  west  of  the  Jordan.  These 
differences  from  Jos.  and  Jud.  1  are  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
assigning  the  stories  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  a  different  period 
from  the  stories  of  the  conquest  (so  Kuenen,  Wellhausen, 
Meyer,  Budde,  P.H.  Smith,  Cook). 

2.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  their  icives. — The  trad- 
itional view  among  Jews  and  Christians  has  been  that  these 
Patriarchs  were  the  individual  forefathers  of  Israel.  The  diffi- 
culties with  this  view  are,  first,  that  no  such  small  group  of 
persons  could  have  penetrated  Canaan  successfully  and  have 
maintained  itself  there  under  the  war]ike  conditions  depicted  in 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  the  Amarna  letters.  Second, 
history  shows  that  tribes  and  nations  do  not  arise  by  natural 
descent  from  single  ancestors,  but  that  common  ancestry  is  a 
legal  fiction  designed  to  bind  heterogeneous  races  together. 
Third,  in  the  genealogies  of  Gen.  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs 
are  mingled  with  names  that  are  certainly  tribal  in  their  mean- 
ing. Pourth,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Israel,  appear  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  names  for  the  nation. 
Fifth,  many  of  the  stories  about  these  Patriarchs  admit  only  a 
tribal  interpretation. 

These  considerations  lead  many  modern  critics  to  hold  that, 
Avhile  there  may  have  been  individuals  named  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  clans  of  which 
they  were  leaders.  The  question  then  rises,  To  what  period  of 
history  did  these  clans  belong? 

From  the  fact  that  they  appear  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as 
forefathers  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  it  has  commonly  been  assumed 
that  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  tribes  that  we  meet  in 
Ex.-Jud.  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Kittel,  Konig,  Kloster- 
mann,  Cornill,  Prasek,  Proksch,  Burney,  Ottley,  Wade,  tell  us 
about  an  Abraham  people  that  united  with  a  Sarah  people, 
and  entered  Canaan  as  early  as  2000  B.C.  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
were  later  waves  of  Aramaean  migration  into  which  the  Abra- 
ham and  Sara  people  were  absorbed.  Jacob  was  a  third  wave, 
and  Israel  a  fourth.  Leah  and  Rachel  were  smaller  tribes  that 
were  absorbed  by  Jacob,  or,  as  Proksch  and  Kittel  think,  Leah 
belonged  to  Israel  and  Rachel  to  Jacob. 
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The  difficulties  with  this  theory  are  (1)  that  Israel  had  no 
memory  of  the  events  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  im- 
probable that  it  retained  the  memory  of  a  still  earlier  period. 

(2)  No  traces  of  these  hypothetical  Hebrew  tribes  survive  in 
the  later  history  of  Israel,  in  the  genealogies  of  the  other  Old 
Testament  books,  or  in  archaeology.  Jacob,  Israel,  and  some 
of  the  "sons"  of  Israel  are  known  to  us  archaeologically,  but 
Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebekah,  Leah  and  Rachel  are  unknown. 

(3)  Jacob-Israel  is  not  older  than  his  sons.  If,  as  Ave  have 
just  seen,  the  tribes  conquered  Canaan  separately,  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  inclu^ve  names  Jacob  and  Israel  originated 
before  their  unification  in  Canaan.  (4)  Leah  and  Rachel  are 
merely  collective  names  for  the  two  main  groups  of  tribes  that 
entered  Canaan  from  the  south  and  the  east  respectively.  Levi 
is  connected  etymologically  with  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Leah 
are  the  tribes  which  tradition  connects  with  Kadesh.  Haupt's 
suggestion  (ZATW,  1909,  p.  284)  that  Leah  means  "cow"  and 
Rachel  means  "sheep";  and  that  the  "sons  of  Leah"  are  the 
"cowboys,"  and  the  "sons  of  Rachel"  the  "shepherds,"  is  plaus- 
ible, and  points  to  conditions  that  existed  after  the  occupation 
of  Canaan.  (5)  Zilpah  and  Bilhah,  the  mothers  of  four  of  the 
later  tribes  of  Israel,  are  regarded  as  concubines,  which  shows 
that  these  tribes  were  of  alien  origin.  This  is  more  easily  ex- 
plained as  an  absorption  of  Canaanite,  or  earlier  Hebraic  ele- 
ments, after  the  conquest  than  as  an  absorption  of  such  ele- 
ments in  the  desert.  Influenced  by  these  considerations  Kuenen, 
Wellhausen,  Stade,  Meyer,  Guthe,  Cook,  H.  P.  Smith,  Winckler, 
Cheyne,  Kent,  Budde,  hold  that  the  traditions  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  originated  after  the  conquest. 

In  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau  it  is  obvious  that  they  reflect 
the  history  of  the  nations  of  Israel  and  Edom  down  into  the 
period  of  the  monarchy.  Gen.  25  23  refers  to  David's  conquest 
of  Edom  (I  Chr.  18  12).  Gen.  27  40  refers  to  the  successful  revolt 
of  Edom  (II  Ki.  8  22).  It  is  probable  also  that  Jacob's  dealings 
with  Esau  refer  to  the  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Ara- 
maeans of  Damascus  in  the  period  of  the  kings.  It  appears 
accordingly,  as  Wellhausen  says,  that  Jacob  is  younger  than 
his  sons,  i.  e.,  the  traditions  concerning  united  Israel  did  not 
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arise  until  the  originally  independent  tribes  were  welded  into  a 
nation. 

Following  out  this  idea^  Wellhausen  attempts  to  show  that 
Abraham  and  Isaac  also  personify  the  national  history  of  Israel. 
Abraham,  like  Israel,  is  a  stranger  in  Canaan,  who  derives  his 
title  from  the  gift  of  Yahweh.  He  waits  many  years  before  the 
promise  of  a  numerous  posterity  begins  to  reahze  itself.  He 
does  not  take  possession  of  his  heritage  at  once,  but  lives  in 
faith  of  a  future  ownership.  Isaac  is  a  child  of  his  father's  old 
age,  just  as  Israel  is  the  last-born  of  a  group  of  nations.  He 
comes  near  to  losing  his  life  in  childhood,  just  as  Israel  runs 
the  risk  of  extinction  soon  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan.  He 
loves  peacC;  just  as  Israel  cherishes  the  ideal  of  "dwelling  each 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  with  none  to  disturb." 

These  parallels  to  the  history  of  Israel  are  not  very  striking, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  specific  allusions  to  late  events.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  the  theory  of  personi- 
fication of  the  nation  of  Israel  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  we  have  here  traditions  borrowed 
from  the  Canaanites,  for  the  following  reasons :  —  (1)  The  Ca- 
naanites  were  not  exterminated,  but  they  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
Israel  and  eventually  mingled  with  the  Israelites.  In  this  pro- 
cess Canaanite  traditions  must  have  been  learned  by  the  He- 
brews and  blended  with  their  own  traditions.  This  has  actually 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonian  traditions  of  Gren.  1  — 11, 
which  must  have  come  to  Israel  by  way  of  the  Canaanites.  It 
would  be  surprising,  if  some  of  the  Patriarchal  traditions  did 
not  come  from  the  same  source. 

(2)  The  traditions  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  some  of  the 
traditions  of  Jacob,  bear  marks  of  this  origin  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  designed  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  holy  trees,  holy 
stones,  altars,  and  sepulchers  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  These 
were  ancient  sanctuaries  that  were  in  existence  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Hebrews,  and  they  were  adopted  by  Israel  after 
the  conquest,  as  we  know  from  the  later  historical  books.  The 
Patriarchs,  who  are  connected  with  these  sanctuaries  must  have 
belonged  originally  to  Canaanite  tradition,  and  have  been 
adopted  later  bv  Israel. 
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(3)  Eerdmaiis  {Exxws.  1908,  p.  118)  has  called  attention  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  Patriarchs  often  appear  as  Fellahin  rather 
than  as  Bedawin,  e.  g.,  Isaac  sows  and  reaps  (Gen.  26  12);  and 
from  this  fact  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  agricultural 
legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  adapted  to  the  life  of  Israel 
before  the  conquest.  A  juster  conclusion  would  he,  that  the 
Patriarchs  were  not  the  heroes  of  a  nomadic  people  like  Israel, 
but  of  an  agricultural  people  like  the  Canaanites. 

(4)  Our  documents  agree  that  Israel  belonged  to  the  Ara- 
maean race.  The  testimony  of  archaeology  is  that  this  race  did 
not  migrate  out  of  the  desert  before  1500  B.C.  But  there  are 
some  elements  in  the  patriarchal  tradition  that  point  to  a  higher 
antiquity.  In  Gen.  14  1  Abram  is  a  contemporary  of  'Amraphel, 
who  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  same  as  Hammurabi,  king 
of  Babylon,  who  reigned  1958 — 1916  B.C.  The  name  Abram 
was  not  in  use  in  ancient  Israel,  but  it  was  common  in  Babylonia 
during  the  Amorite  period.  This  suggests  that  Abram  belongs 
to  the  Canaanite  rather  than  the  Hebrew  strand  of  tradition. 
In  like  manner  Jacob  appears  in  contract-tablets  of  the  Ham- 
murabi period,  and  in  Egypt  during  the  Hyksos  period,  but  it 
was  not  used  as  a  personal  name  by  Israel. 

(5)  Gen.  11  31  rej)resents  Abram  as  migrating  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  This  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  Aramaean 
origin  of  Israel,  but  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  Amorites 
settled  simultaneously  in  Babylonia  and  in  Canaan. 

(6)  The  double  names  borne  by  so  many  of  the  Patriarchs 
suggest  a  blending  of  Canaanite  with  Hebrew  tradition.  Abram 
=  Abraham,  Lot  =  Moab  and  Ammon,  Jacob  =  Israel,  Esau 
=  Edom,  Joseph  =  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  In  all  these  pairs 
the  first  name  shows  an  early,  pre-Aramaean  type,  and  is  mon- 
umentally attested  before  1500  B.C.;  the  second  name  is  of  a 
later,  Aramaean  type.  It  looks  as  though  the  identification  of 
the  names  were  due  to  a  blending  of  the  Hebraic  peoples  with 
an  earlier  population. 

These  considerations  have  led  Meyer,  Guthe,  Winckler,  Erbt, 
Peters,  and  others  to  the  conclusion  that  Abram,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  were  the  heroes  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Canaan  that  were 
adopted  by  Israel  after  the  conquest.    If  this  be  so,  the  trad- 
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itions  about  them  throw  no  light  upon  the  Hebrew  conquest, 
however  valuable  they  may  be  for  reconstructing  the  history  of 
ancient  Canaan. 

h.  The  narratives  of  tJie  wandering  in  the  desert. — The 
Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  apart  from  the  passages  al- 
ready considered,  contain  no  direct  information  in  regard  to  the 
conquest,  but  they  throw  so  much  indirect  light  upon  it  that  a 
consideration  of  them  at  this  point  is  unavoidable. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  is  the  inability  of  the  documents  to  combine  the 
stay  at  Kadesh  with  the  stay  at  Sinai.  In  Ex.  15  25b  (E),  im- 
mediately after  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  there  is  a  frag- 
ment that  explains  the  origin  of  the  name  Massah.  Massah, 
'•testing,"  is  the  same  as  Meribah,  "trying"  (Deut.  33  8 ;  Ex.  17  7); 
and  Meribah  is  identical  with  Kadesh  (Num.  27  14;  Deut.  33  2, 
read  "and  he  came  unto  Meribath-Kadesh").  After  this  isolated 
mention  of  Kadesh  the  march  to  Sinai  is  resumed,  but  in 
15  4-6  (E)  Moses  strikes  water  from  the  rock,  and  in  v.  7  the 
spring  is  called  Massah  and  Meribah.  Here  we  are  back  at 
Kadesh  again,  and  the  incident  is  repeated  in  Num.  20  1-13  (JP). 
In  Ex.  17  8-16  (E)  Israel  fights  with  Amalek,  but  Amalek  is  the 
foe  encountered  at  Kadesh  (Nu.  1445).  In  Ex.  18  (mainly  E) 
Moses  appoints  judges,  but  this  happened  at  Kadesh  according 
to  Nu.  11  i6f.  (E). 

From  these  facts  Wellhausen,  Smend,  Meyer,  Luther,  Cook 
infer  that  the  Sinai  episode  in  Ex.  19 — Num.  10  is  a  late  and 
unauthentic  intrusion  in  the  tradition.  According  to  the  origin- 
al J  and  E,  Israel  wxnt  straight  from  Egypt  to  Kadesh,  and 
remained  there  until  the  invasion  of  Canaan.  This  is  unlikely 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  Sinai  in  the  tradition  of  the 
exodus.  A  more  natural  explanation  of  the  facts  is  that  J  and  E 
held  different  views  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Kadesh  and  Sinai, 
and  that  in  the  process  of  composition  these  views  have  been  con- 
fused. In  Num.  10  33;  11  35;  12  16  J  represents  the  Israelites  as 
journeying  directly  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh.  Deut.  1 19,  which  de- 
l)ends  on  J,  makes  Kadesh  follow  Sinai  (cf.  33  s),  and  Deut.  knows 
no  earlier  visit  to  Kadesh.  E,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
placed  Kadesh  immediately  after  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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E  and  D  make  the  forty-years  wandering  follow  Kadesh 
(Num.  1425  E;  Deut.  1  46 — 2  i),  but  P  omits  Kadesh  after  Haze- 
roth  in  the  list  of  stations  (Num.  33  17;  cf.  Num.  12  16  J;  Deut. 
33  2),  and  does  not  insert  Kadesh  until  the  end  of  the  forty-years 
wandering  (Num.  33  36.  37;  cf.  v.  39).  J  mentions  no  wandering 
in  the  desert,  but  makes  the  tribes  stay  at  Kadesh  until  the 
generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt  had  perished  (Num.  14  3i). 

Kittel,.  Gutlie,  Bonhoff,  Jeremias,  Benzinger  and  McNeile 
attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  Sinai  was 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh;  but  Sinai  lay  in  the  land  of 
Midian  (Ex.  2  15),  and  we  know  of  no  Midian  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kadesh.  In  Num.  10 33;  1135;  12 le  J  narrates  that 
Israel  journeyed  three  days  from  Sinai,  and  then  three  other 
stages  before  coming  to  Kadesh.  Horeb  also  is  remote  from 
Kadesh  according  to  E.  Ex.  13  i?  (E)  shows  that  Israel  went 
from  Egypt  in  an  opposite  direction  to  Kadesh,  and  Deut.  1  2, 
depending  on  E,  says  that  it  is  eleven  days  journey  from  Horeb 
to  Kadesh.  Horeb  in  Ex.  17  6  must  be  a  gloss,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  E,  Israel  had  not  yet  reached  Horeb. 

Kadesh  is  undoubtably  'Ain  Kadis  on  the  southern  border 
of  Canaan.  Sinai  is  traditionally  identified  with  Jebel  Miisa  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  and  this 
is  still  the  view  of  Konig,  Petrie,  Duncan,  Hoskins;  but  there 
is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  location.  The  proposed 
identifications  of  the  stations  of  the  exodus  with  places  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  are  unconvincing.  The  tradition  that  Sinai 
is  Jebel  Musa  cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  It  is  improbable  that  the  Hebrews,  w^ho 
were  intending  to  invade  Canaan,  should  have  taken  the  cir- 
cuitous route  around  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  through  an  arid 
region  incapable  of  sustaining  a  large  population,  when  they 
might  take  the  easy  and  natural  caravan-route  straight  across 
the  peninsula  to  Elath  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba,  where 
there  were  copious  springs.  From  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty 
onward  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  was  occupied  by  garrisons  of 
Eg}ptian  troops  that  protected  the  copper-mines.  If  the  He- 
brews had  gone  that  way,  they  would  have  marched  straight 
into  an  Egyptian  stronghold. 
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Sinai  lay  in  the  land  of  Midi  an  (Ex.  2i5;  4i9  J),  and  the 
only  Midian  known  to  history  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Aqaba.  According  to  J  (Ex.  15  22-24.  27),  Israel  jour- 
neyed three  days  through  the  desert  of  Shur,  "the  wall,"  so 
called  from  the  wall  of  Egypt  that  guarded  the  Isthmus ;  and 
came  first  to  Marah,  and  then  to  Elim,  where  there  were  twelve 
springs  of  w-ater.  Elim  is  a  masculine  plural  of  the  same  word 
of  which  Elath,  or  Eloth,  is  the  feminine  plural.  Elath,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba,  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its 
springs  and  its  palm-trees.  The  description  of  Sinai  by  J  in 
Ex.  19  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  it  was  an  active 
volcano.  The  traditional  Sinai  is  not  a  volcano;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mountain- chain  that  skirts  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  is  the  seat  of  intense  volcanic  activity,  and  eruptions 
have  taken  place  within  historic  times.  Later  allusions  to  Sinai 
also  indicate  that  it  lay  south  of  Seir,  or  Edom,  e.  g.,  Jud.  5  4; 
Deut.  33  2;  Hab.  3  3.  These  facts  show  that  w^e  are  to  look  for 
Sinai  in  northwestern  Arabia  east  of  Elath  (so  Beke,  Greene, 
von  Gall,  Wellhausen,  Meyer^  Cheyne,  Haupt,  Cook). 

Yon  Gall  and  Meyer  think  that  the  Horeb  of  E  and  D  was 
distinct  from  Sinai  and  lay  in  the  traditional  location.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon  Ex.  13  17  f.,  where  E  says  that  Israel  did 
not  go  from  Egypt  "by  the  w^ay  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines" 
but  "by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  by  the  Red  Sea."  This  is 
supposed  to  show  that  they  follow^ed  a  route  along  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  "Eed  Sea"  means  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba  as 
well  as  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (e.  g.,  I  Ki.  9  26).  The  "w^ay  of  the 
Philistines"  means  the  road  that  leads  to  Philistia,  i.  e.,  the 
regular  caravan-route  along  the  Mediterranean.  The  ^'way  of 
the  Red  Sea"  means  naturally  the  road  that  leads  to  the  port 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  other  main  caravan-route  out  of 
Egypt.  If  Horeb  had  lain  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  the  route 
to  it  would  have  been  called  "the  way  of  Horeb."  E,  accord- 
ingly, takes  us  in  the  same  direction  as  J.  Moreover,  in  Ex.  19 
E  describes  Horeb  as  a  volcano  which  shows  that  he  has  the 
same  mountain  in  mind  as  J.  The  name  2lh,  "devastator/'  is 
probably  only  an  epithet  of  Sinai  derived  from  its  volcanic 
character. 
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Accordingly,  Sinai-Horeb  and  Kadesli  lay  in  entirely  differ- 
ent regions,  so  that  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  these  places  in  the  tradition  of  the  Exodus. 
When  we  remember  that  our  previous  investigations  have  led 
us  to  recognize  that  the  Leah  tribes  invaded  Canaan  directly 
from  Kadesh,  while  the  llachel  tribes  entered  from  the  east, 
the  most  natural  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  the  documents 
of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  combine  Kadesli  and  Sinai  success- 
fully because  these  centers  belonged  originally  to  different 
groups  of  tribes  that  were  independent  of  one  another  until  after 
the  conquest. 

Kadesh  is  certainly  connected  with  the  Leah  tribes,  since, 
according  to  Num.  21  1-3  and  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles, 
these  tribes  invaded  Canaan  from  the  south.  Sinai  must  then 
belong  to  the  Rachel  tribes  that  conquered  their  possessions 
from  the  east.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jud.  5  3-5),  which  be- 
longs to  the  northern  tribes,  Yahweh  comes  from  Sinai  to  help 
his  people,  even  though  the  words  "that  is  Sinai"  in  v.  5  may 
be  a  gloss.  Elijah  also,  the  prophet  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
seeks  Yahweh  at  Horeb  (I  Ki.  19  8).  In  the  traditions  of  the 
stay  at  Kadesh  we  find  the  Leah  tribes  specially  mentioned, 
e.  g.,  Reuben  and  Levi  (Xum.  16  i;  Deut.  33  8),  but  never  Jo- 
seph. Joshua,  the  leader  of  Ephraim,  although  inserted  by  P, 
is  conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  the  story  of  the  sending  of 
the  spies  from  Kadesh  in  J,  E,  and  D. 

It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  division  of  the  tribes  that  we 
have  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  extended  back- 
ward into  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in  the  desert.  The  Leah 
tribes  were  at  Kadesh;  the  Rachel  tribes  were  at  Sinai,  and 
these  two  sojourns  may  have  been  widely  separated  in  point  of 
time,  just  as  the  two  conquests  of  Canaan.  After  the  founding 
of  the  monarchy,  when  the  tribes  were  united  into  one  people, 
the  same  tendencies  that  led  them  to  combine  their  separate 
conquests  into  a  single  conquest  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua 
led  them  also  to  combine  their  separate  sojourns  in  the  desert 
into  one  sojourn  under  the  leadership  of  Moses.  The  various 
positions  that  Kadesh  occupies  in  the  tradition  of  the  wander- 
ings are  due,  accordingly,  to  various  attempts  to  combine  the 
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originally  distinct  cycles  of  tradition  that  clustered  about  Kadesh 
and  Sinai.  This  conclusion  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  the 
division  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  into  two  groups  may  not  have 
extended  back  still  further  into  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt. 

i.  The  narratives  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

1.  Was  Israel  in  Egypt? — According  to  J  (Gen.  45  lo;  46  28; 
47  27;  Ex.  8  22;  9  26)  the  Hebrews  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  lived  there  a  nomadic  life  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds 
(Gen.  46  32-34;  47  i;  50  8;  Ex.  10  9.  24;  12  32.  38).  Gen.  46  32  states 
expressly  that  they  could  not  enter  Egypt  proper  because  they 
were  "shepherds."  The  land  of  Goshen  has  been  certainly 
identij&ed  through  the  excavations  of  Naville  as  the  district 
about  the  Egyptian  town  of  G-s-m  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
Saft  el-Henneh.  This  region  belongs  physically  to  the  desert 
rather  than  to  Egypt,  and  is  occupied  today  chiefly  by  nomadic 
Arabs.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  goats. 
On  the  other  hand,  E  and  P  state  that  the  Hebrews  were 
settled  in  Egypt  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  among  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.45i6E;  47iiP;  Ex.  2ioE;  23-5  E;  322  E; 
11  2  E). 

Of  these  two  representations  that  of  J  is  unquestionably 
preferable.  The  Hebrews  were  nomads  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus,  and  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  unless  they  had 
remained  nomads  during  their  stay  in  Egypt.  This  was  pos- 
sible in  Goshen,  but  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  only 
question  then  is.  Whether  the  stay  in  Goshen  is  credible. 
Against  its  credibility  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Egyptian 
monuments  contain  no  mention  of  the  Hebrews.  This  is  not 
quite  certain;  but  even  if  it  be  true,  it  proves  nothing.  Another 
objection  is  the  absence  of  Egyptian  influence  in  the  religion  of 
Israel.  This  is  not  surprising,  if  the  Hebrews  continued  to  lead 
a  nomadic  life  in  Goshen,  practically  untouched  by  Egyptian 
civilization. 

Within  the  last  few  years  objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  on  the  basis  of  the  discovery  of  a  North  Arabian 
land  called  Musri,  which,  it  is  thought,  is  often  confused  in  the 
Old  Testament  with  Misraim,  Egypt.    AVinckler  and  Cheyne 
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hold  that  the  Egypt  of  the  exodus  is  an  instance  of  tliis  con- 
fusion^ and  that  the  Hebrews  really  migrated  out  of  North 
Arabia.  Similar  is  the  view  of  Stade,  Schiele,  and  Gemoll, 
based  upon  Jos.  10  4i;  11 16,  that  the  land  of  Goshen  extended 
from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  southern  Palestine.  According  to 
Gemoll  the  exodus  was  merely  the  movement  of  some  Hebrew 
tribes  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Canaan. 

Against  these  theories  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  North  Arabian  land  of  Musri  is  not  a  dis- 
proof of  the  existence  of  Misraim,  Egypt. 

(2)  The  fact  that  there  Avas  a  Goshen  in  Egypt  and  a  Goshen 
in  Canaan  does  not  prove  that  the  land  of  Goshen  occupied  the 
entire  region  between  these  places.  The  Greek  for  Goshen  in 
Egypt  is  Tia-e/j.,  and  for  Goshen  in  Canaan,  Toa-ofi, 

(3)  From  the  earliest  times  Asiatics  Avere  admitted  into  Egypt. 
AVe  have  records  of  such  admissions  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  II 
(1900  B.C.)  (Breasted,  Anc.  Bee.  i,  p.  281),  in  the  reign  of  Harm- 
hab  (1350  B.C.)  (Breasted,  iii,  p.  7),  and  the  reign  of  Merneptah 
(1225  B.C.)  (Breasted,  iii,  p.  273),  where  the  people  admitted  are 
Edomites. 

(4)  There  is  a  strong  Egyptian  color  in  the  stories  of  Joseph 
and  of  the  bondage,  for  instance,  the  dependence  of  the  land 
upon  the  Nile,  the  etiquette  of  the  Egyptian  court,  the  process 
of  embalming,  the  building  of  store-cities  for  grain,  the  use  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  employment  of  forced  labor.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  hold  that  this  Egyptian 
color  is  interpolated  in  the  tradition  of  the  bondage.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  name  Moses  is  of  Egyptian  origin, 
being  the  same  as  the  element  7ndse  "child,"  in  the  names  of 
so  many  of  the  Pharaohs.  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  6  25)  is  also  an  Egyptian  name,  and  so  is  Putiel,  his  mat- 
ernal grandfather  (Ex.  6  25).  These  names  are  found  in  P,  but 
they  seem  to  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  since  Phinehas  reap- 
pears in  the  high  priestly  family  of  Eli  (ISam.  4ii;  cf.  Jos. 
24  33  E).  According  to  Ex.  1  ii  J,  the  Hebrews  built  for  Pharaoh 
the  store-cities  of  Pithom  and  Ramses.  Pithom  has  been  identi- 
fied in  the  land  of  Goshen  by  the  excavations  of  Naville,  and 
Ramses  is  evidently  the  royal  name  Ramses.    When  Cheyne 
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seeks  to  invalidate  this  testimony  by  claiming  that  Moses  is  a 
corruption  of  Ishmael,  Ramses  a  corruption  of  Aram-Ishmael, 
and  Pithom  a  corruption  of  'Arab-Ishmael,  his  argument  is 
scarcely  convincing. 

(5)  The  ancient  song  of  victory,  a  fragment  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  J  in  Ex.  15  i,  and  by  E  in  Ex.  15  21,  pre- 
supposes an  exodus  from  Egypt  and  a  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

(6)  The  conception  of  Yahweh  as  a  God  who  had  redeemed 
his  people  that  underlies  the  whole  later  religion  of  Israel 
is  inexplicable  except  on  the  basis  of  a  historic  exodus,  not 
from  North  Arabia,  but  from  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. 

In  view  of  these  facts  there  is  general  agreement  among 
recent  critics  that  part  at  least  of  the  tribes  that  made  up 
later  Israel  sojourned  for  a  time  within  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

2.  Was  all  of  Israel  in  Ugypt? — In  their  present  form  our 
documents  assume  that  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  went  down  to 
Egypt,  and  that  all  the  tribes  took  part  in  the  exodus,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  facts  that  suggest  that  only  a  part  of  the  tribes 
was  there.  According  to  J,  the  Hebrews  formed  a  small  com- 
munity in  the  district  of  Goshen,  that  could  easily  be  gathered 
by  Moses  to  receive  a  message.  They  built  the  two  granaries 
of  Pithom  and  Ramses,  which  suggests  that  there  were  not 
more  than  two  clans.  In  Ex.  1  lo  the  Pharaoh  says,  "Come  let 
us  deal  wisely  with  them  lest  they  multiply."  According  to  E, 
the  Hebrews  were  so  few  that  two  midwives  sufficed  for  their 
needs  (Ex.  1 15).  This  also  suggests  that  there  were  not  more 
than  two  clans.  Even  P  holds  that  only  seventy  persons  went 
down  to  Egypt,  although  he  sets  the  number  that  went  out  at 
600,000.  Goshen  had  but  little  room,  and  could  sustain  only  a 
small  population.  The  march  through  the  desert  also  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  people  on  account  of 
the  limited  water-supply.  Moreover,  the  genealogies  in  I  Chr. 
1  —  8  ignore  the  exodus,  and  thus  suggest  that  there  were 
parts  of  Israel  that  were  never  in  Egypt.  The  same  is  true 
of  some  of  the  stories  of  Genesis  which  assume  an  unbroken 
residence  of  certain  tribes  in  Canaan  (e.  g.  Gen.  38).   The  con- 
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elusions  that  we  have  reached  already  in  regard  to  the  conquest 
and  the  sojourn  in  the  desert  point  in  the  same  direction.  If 
the  Hebrew  tribes  conquered  Canaan  separately,  and  were 
divided  in  their  residence  in  the  desert,  there  is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  only  a  part  of  them  was  in  Egypt. 

3.  Winch  part  of  Israel  teas  in  Egypt'^ — Weinheimer  holds 
that  it  was  the  Hebrews  in  distinction  from  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
"Hebrew"  is  a  wider  term  than  "Israelite,"  as  appears  from 
Gren.  10  21  J;  11 14  P.  Num.  2424  J  also  distinguishes  Heber 
from  Israel.  In  I  Sam.  14  21,  and  possibly  13  3,  the  Hebrews 
seem  to  be  discriminated  from  Israel.  Now  the  name  Hebrew 
occurs  with  peculiar  frequency  in  the  story  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  39 14.17;  40 15;  41 12;  Ex.  lie.  19;  2  6;  3  18;  5  3; 
7  16;  9  1.13;  10  3),  and  from  this  "Weinheimer  infers  that  only 
the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt,  and  that  subsequently  they  united 
with  Israel  in  Canaan.  This  is  far  too  slender  a  basis  on  which 
to  build  so  large  an  hypothesis.  In  I  Sam.  13  3  and  14  21  the 
Greek  has  "slaves"  instead  of  Hebrews,  showing  that  it  read 
D**!!!!^  instead  of  D'^^DJ^,  which  makes  quite  as  good  sense.  We 
have  no  other  evidence  of  Hebrews  in  Canaan  distinct  from 
Israel;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  a  cleavage  of  the 
nation  along  this  line. 

Spiegelberg  and  H.  P.  Smith  suggest  that  the  tribe  of  Jacob 
was  in  Egypt,  but  not  the  tribe  of  Israel.  The  union  of  these 
two  peoples  was  first  effected  in  Canaan;  but  we  find  no  trace 
of  a  distinction  between  Jacob  and  Israel  in  the  stories  of  the 
wandering,  in  the  conquest,  or  in  the  later  history  of  the  nation. 

Kittel  holds  that  all  the  tribes  were  settled  in  Canaan  in  the 
Patriarchal  age,  and  that  fragments  of  all  of  them  went  down 
to  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph.  This  theory  assumes 
that  the  stories  of  the  Patriarchs  can  be  assigned  to  a  different 
age  from  the  stories  of  the  conquest  in  Jos.  and  Jud.,  a  view 
that  we  have  already  seen  to  be  untenable.  The  splitting  of 
tribes  that  it  postulates  is  improbable,  and  the  stories  of  the 
conquest  know  nothing  of  the  half-tribes  that  are  supposed  to 
have  remained  in  Canaan.  The  only  division  of  Israel  that  is 
known  in  later  times  is  that  between  the  Leah  tribes  and  the 
Kachel  tribes.    The  question  then  is,  whether  the  people  who 
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left  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Kadesh-Leah  group,  or  to  the  Sinai- 
Eachel  group. 

Meyer,  Luther,  Schiele  and  Haupt  connect  the  exodus  trad- 
itions with  the  Kadesh-Leah  group.  Wellhausen,  Guthe,  Bennett, 
Asmussen,  Toy,  Prasek,  Benzinger,  Steuernagel  and  Cook  con- 
nect them  with  the  Sinai-Bachel  group.  In  attempting  to  decide 
between  these  theories  w^e  must  investigate  the  testimony  of 
tradition  on  the  following  points: 

(1)  Which  tribes  are  most  ^prominent  in  the  tradition  of  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt?  To  this  question  only  one  answer  can  be 
given:  Joseph  alone  is  conspicuous.  Joseph  is  sold  into  Egypt 
by  his  brothers,  and  he  is  the  center  of  interest  in  Gen.  37 — 49. 
It  is  true  that  the  other  brothers  also  are  brought  down  to 
Egypt,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  Israel  was  a  unit 
from  the  beginning,  but  nothing  is  told  about  their  history.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  only  the  two  Joseph  tribes,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  the  original  representatives  of  the  Rachel  group,  so- 
journed in  Egypt.  This  tradition  advocates  of  the  Leah  group 
are  compelled  to  discount  as  a  late  invention. 

(2)  To  which  tribe  did  Moses  belong?  If  Moses  was  the 
leader  in  the  Exodus,  it  is  probable  that  the  tribe  to  w^hich  he 
belonged  was  settled  in  Egypt.  On  this  point  the  traditions 
diifer.  According  to  E  (Ex.  2  i)  and  P  (Ex.  6 16-20),  Moses 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Corresponding  to  this  P  know^s 
a  clan  of  Levites  called  Mushi,  "Mosaic"  (Ex.  6  19),  and  Moses' 
sons  Gershom  and  Eliezer  are  regarded  as  Levitical  clans. 
Jud.  17  7  mentions  a  Levite  from  Bethlehem- Judah,  and  18  30 
says  of  him,  '^Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses, 
he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  the  Danites  unto 
the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land."  The  reference  to  the 
captivity  shows,  as.  Meyer  and  Luther  admit,  that  this  verse  is 
a  late  addition  to  the  narrative,  still  it  is  witness  to  a  tradition 
that  the  Levites  of  Dan  were  descended  from  Moses.  Meyer 
claims  also  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  33  8)  where  it  is  said, 
"Thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummim  be  for  the  man,  thy  godly  one, 
whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massali,  with  whom  thou  contendedst 
at  the  waters  of  Meribah."  This  Meyer  thinks  refers  to  Moses, 
and  shows  that  he  belonged  to  Levi  and  to  Kadesh;  but  there 
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is  nothing  to  prove  this  view.  In  all  the  other  blessings  the 
tribes  are  addressed,  and  it  is  probable  that  here  the  "godly 
one"  is  Levi  rather  than  Moses. 

On  the  other  hand,  J  never  calls  Moses  a  Levite,  and  Luther 
(in  Meyer's  Israeliten,  pp.  118 — 120)  has  collected  a  convinc- 
ing body  of  evidence  that  J  regarded  Moses  as  an  Ephraimite. 

Between  these  conflicting  traditions  Meyer,  Luther,  Cornill, 
and  Haupt  decide  in  favor  of  the  Levitical  origin  of  Moses. 
According  to  Meyer,  Levi,  as  it  appears  in  Gen.  34  and  Gen.  49, 
was  originally  a  secular  tribe  that  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh. 
It  was  only  through  its  connection  with  Moses  that  it  was  trans- 
formed into  a  tribe  of  priests  that  devoted  itself  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Mosaic  religion.  The  view  of  J  that  Moses  was 
an  Ephraimite  Meyer  explains  as  a  falsification  of  the  tradition 
designed  to  commend  the  religion  of  the  southern  tribes  to 
Ephraim.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  alteration  of 
tradition  is  so  likely  as  the  transformation  of  Moses  from  an 
Ephraimite  into  a  Levite.  The  powerful  guild  of  the  Levites 
would  naturally  wish  to  have  the  great  lawgiver  on  its  side, 
and  might  easily  claim  him,  and  name  clans  after  him.  We 
have  a  similar  case  in  the  transformation  of  Samuel  from  an 
Ephraimite  (I  Sam.  1 1)  into  a  Levite  (I  Chr.  6  28). 

(3)  Is  Moses  connected  chiefly  ivith  Kadesh  or  tvith  Sinai? 
If  tradition  connects  him  with  Kadesh,  the  probability  is  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Leah  tribes;  if  with  Sinai,  the  probability  is 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Rachel  tribes.  According  to  J  (Ex. 
2i5f.),  Moses  fled  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Midian  (where 
Sinai  w^as)  and  lived  with  the  priest  of  Midian.  This  is  followed 
by  the  revelation  of  Yahweh  in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  3  2). 
According  to  E  (Ex.  3  i),  Moses  was  keeping  the  flock  of  his 
father-in-law  in  Horeb  when  the  divine  revelation  came  to  him. 
After  the  exodus  both  documents  represent  Moses  as  leading 
Israel  to  Sinai  to  make  the  covenant  with  Yahweh.  This  looks 
as  if  Moses  were  associated  with  the  Sinai-^g-achel  group  rather 
than  with  the  Kadesh-Leah  group. 

Meyer,  however,  points  out  that  Ex.  2  23,  "the  king  of  Egypt 
died,"  joins  on  naturally  to  Ex.  4 19,  "and  Yahweh  said  unto 
Moses  in  Midian,  Go  return  unto  Egypt,"  from  which  he  infers 
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that  the  revelation  of  Yahweh  to  Moses  in  J  (Ex.  3)  did  not 
occur  at  Sinai^  but  on  the  way  from  Midian  to  Egypt.  The 
burning  bush  was  a  thorn-bush  at  Kadesh  that  glowed  in  the 
light  of  burning  gas  that  issued  from  the  earth.  This  view  he 
attempts  to  back  up  by  Deut.  33  16,  "the  good  will  of  him  that 
dwelt  in  a  bush,"  which  he  connects  with  the  reference  to 
Kadesh  in  v.  8;  but  the  indefinite  expression  "a  bush"  is  sur- 
prising, and  the  statement  that  Yahweh  "dwxlt"  in  it  has  no 
parallel  in  Ex.  2,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  Well- 
hausen  long  since  suggested  {Prolegomena^^  p.  354)  that  we 
should  read  here  sinai,  "Sinai,"  instead  of  sene,  "bush."  This 
correlates  naturally  with  Deut.  33  2,  where  Yahweh  comes  from 
Sinai,  his  proper  residence,  to  Kadesh.  Apart  from  this  passage 
the  "bush"  is  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  3  2-4.  It  plays  no  part 
whatever  in  later  Old  Testament  tradition,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  Sinai  is  not  the  correct  reading  in  Ex.  3  2-4, 
corresponding  to  Horeb  in  E. 

Even  if  sene  be  right,  there  is  an  indubitable  connection 
between  this  name  and  Sinai.  Meyer's  theory  that  the  bush 
was  called  this  to  express  the  dependent  relation  of  the  cult  at 
Kadesh  to  that  at  Sinai,  is  most  artificial.  Furthermore  the 
flame  in  the  bush,  as  Haupt  has  very  properly  pointed  out, 
suggests  connection  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  at  Sinai. 
Kadesh  did  not  lie  in  the  volcanic  belt,  and  we  have  no  record 
of  other  volcanic  phenomena  there.  The  pillar  of  cloud  also  is 
part  of  the  original  J  narrative  (Ex.  14i9b).  Meyer  explains 
this  as  the  flame  from  the  bush  at  Kadesh,  which  was  believed 
to  accompany  Israel,  but  it  is  far  more  naturally  regarded  as 
the  column  of  smoke  by  day  and  fire  by  night  that  hung  over 
the  top  of  Sinai  and  guided  Israel  from  afar. 

Moses'  father-in-law,  according  to  J,  is  the  priest  of  Midian 
(Ex.  2  16).  This  indicates  Moses'  residence  at  Sinai,  for  we 
know  of  no  Midianites  near  Kadesh.  Meyer's  explanation  that 
this  tradition  indicates  merely  the  dependent  relation  of  the 
cult  at  Kadesh  to  that  at  Sinai  is  extremely  artificial. 

Finally,  if,  as  Meyer  thinks,  Moses  was  the  tribal  hero  of  the 
Levites,  we  should  expect  to  find  his  grave  at  Kadesh;  instead 
of  which  Miriam   is   buried   at  Kadesh  (Num.  20  ib  E),    and 
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Moses  is  buried  in  Mount  Pisgah,  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the 
route  taken  by  the  Joseph  tribes  in  their  invasion  of  Canaan 
(Deut.  34  J,  E,  P).  Tradition,  accordingly,  is  unanimous  that 
Moses  is  more  closely  related  to  Sinai  than  to  Kadesh, 

(4)  Was  the  Mosaic  religion  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Kadesh'Leah  tribes  or  ivith  the  Sinai-Rachel  tribes?  Meyer, 
Luther,  Asmussen,  and  Haupt  think  that  it  was  connected  with 
the  Leah  tribes,  and  that  the  Rachel  tribes  were  converted  to 
Mosaism  by  the  Levites  after  the  time  of  David.  Meyer  holds 
that  the  northern  tribes  had  originally  a  pre-Mosaic  Yahweli- 
cult,  Haupt  denies  that  they  worshiped  Yahweh  at  all  {ZDMG. 
1909,  pp.  507  —  516). 

This  view  derives  some  support  from  the  fact  that  Moses' 
father-in-law,  according  to  J,  was  Hobab  ben  Reuel,  the  Kenite, 
or  Midianite  (Num.  10  29;  Jud.  lie),  and  that  the  Kenites 
settled  with  Judah  in  the  south  of  the  land  (Jud.  1  le).  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  Kenites  bear  a  peculiarly  intim- 
ate relation  to  the  religion  of  Yahweh,  hence  it  is  inferred  that 
Moses  must  have  belonged  to  the  Leah  group  with  which  the 
Kenites  were  affiliated.  In  the  tradition  of  J,  however,  the 
Kenites  are  associated,  not  with  Kadesh,  but  with  Midian  and 
Sinai;  and  they  stand  as  representatives,  not  of  the  Mosaic 
religion,  but  of  a  pre-Mosaic  Yahwism.  With  this  corresponds 
the  fact  that  J  regards  the  name  Yahweh  as  in  use  from  the 
beginning  (Gen.  4  26).  The  Leah  tribes,  that  were  never  in 
Eg}'pt,  had  learned  to  worship  Yahweh  at  Kadesh  long  before 
Moses  (cf.  Deut.  33  2  where  Yahweh  comes  from  Sinai  to  Ka- 
desh). 

E,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  name  Yahweh  as  first 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  3i3-i5);  and  consistently 
with  this,  avoids  the  use  of  this  name  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 
This  shows  that  the  Rachel  tribes  made  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  god  of  Sinai  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.  The  worship 
of  Yahweh,  accordingly,  was  possessed  by  Judah  and  the  Kenites 
before  the  exodus,  but  the  distinctly  Mosaic  conception  of  Yah- 
weh was  first  learned  by  the  Joseph  tribes  in  consequence  of 
the  exodus. 

The  following  names  compounded  with  Yahweh  in  the  pre- 
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Davidic  period  are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  that  Yahweh  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Rachel  tribes :  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim;  Joash,  the  father  of  Gideon,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh; 
Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon;  Abijah,  the  son  of  Samuel,  of 
Ephraim;  and  Joel,  the  son  of  Samuel.  Names  compounded 
with  Yahweh  are  rare  in  the  northern  tribes,  as  we  should 
expect,  if  the  name  was  first  introduced  by  Moses;  still  they 
exist. 

The  Song  of  Deborah  (Jud.  5)  proves  not  only  that  Yahweh 
was  the  God  of  the  Rachel  tribes,  but  also  that  they  connected 
him  with  Sinai.  The  word  Sinai  may  be  an  interpolation  in  v.  5, 
still  vv.  4-5  unquestionably  refer  to  Sinai.  Haupt  (ZATW.  1909, 
p.  286)  pronounces  these  verses  an  interpolation,  and  adds, 
*'Zur  Zeit  Deboras  war  der  Gott  Israels  nicht  Yahwe."  This 
view  demands,  the  excision  of  Yahweh  not  merely  in  vv.  4-5, 
but  also  in  vv.  2.  3.  9.  ii.  13.  23.  3i.  Meyer  feels  this  to  be  im- 
possible, and  therefore  claims  that  the  northern  tribes  had  a 
pre-Mosaic  worship  of  Yahweh  that  they  had  brought  from 
Sinai.  If,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Rachel  tribes  were  in 
Egypt,  and  if  Moses  brought  them  to  Sinai,  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  Deborah's  connection  of  Yahweh  with  Sinai 
dates  from  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 

All  the  traditions  connect  the  ark  with  Sinai.  According  to 
J  (Ex.  33  2),  Yahweh  would  not  leave  Sinai,  but  sent  his  angel, 
the  ark,  to  be  his  visible  representative  (cf.  Jud.  2  i.  5).  The 
ark  accompanied  Israel  on  its  march  from  Sinai  (Num.  10  33.  35). 
Here  and  always  the  ark  is  called  the  "ark  of  Yahweh."  In 
later  times  it  was  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
was  kept  at  Shiloh  (I  Sam.  3  3  E ;  4  3  J).  This  indicates  clearly 
that  Ephraim  was  at  Sinai.  The  priesthood  at  Shiloh  that  had 
the  cjistody  of  the  ark  claimed  a  forefather  (Moses,  or  Aaron?) 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  exodus  (I  Sam.  2  27).  One  of  the 
members  of  this  priesthood  bore  the  Egyptian  name  Phinehas 
(I  Sam.  4  11),  doubtless  inherited  from  his  forefather  of  the 
period  of  the  exodus  (Ex.  625). 

Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  way  in  which 
Ps.  8O1.  2.  8  connects  the  exodus  with  the  tribes  of  Joseph: 
^'Thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock;  thou  that  sittest  upon 
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the  cherubim,  shine  forth.  Before  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and 
Manasseh,  stir  up  thy  might  ....  Thou  hroughtest  a  vine  out 
of  Egypt:  thou  didst  drive  out  the  nations,  and  phmtedst  it." 

4.  When  uas  Israel  in  Egypt? — I  Ki.  6  i  states  that  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  begun  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon, 
480  years  after  the  going  out  from  Egypt.  Following  the  larger 
figures  given  for  the  kings  of  Judah,  ITssher  reached  1011  B.C. 
as  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  adding  480, 
reached  1491  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  exodus.  Following  the 
shorter  chronology  demanded  by  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  the  Assyrian  data,  we  obtain  967  as  the  date  of  the  Temple 
and  1447  as  the  date  of  the  exodus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
follow  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  we  reach  at  least 
1520  as  the  year  of  the  exodus.  This  difference  from  the  date 
of  Kings  can  perhaps  be  removed  by  recognizing  that  the  Minor 
Judges  formed  no  part  of  the  Deuteronomic  Book  of  Judges, 
and  that  therefore  the  years  of  their  rule  are  not  to  be  counted 
in  making  up  totals. 

The  480  years  of  I  Ki.  6  i  seems  to  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  Deuteronomic  editor  of  Kings,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
embodies  any  ancient  tradition.  The  number  itself  is  suspicious, 
being  composed  of  12  x  40.  This  seems  to  show  that  there  was 
a  tradition  of  twelve  generations  from  the  exodus  to  the  Temple, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  36  31-39  and 
I  Chr.  6  4-9;  but  forty  years  is  too  large  an  estimate  for  a  gener- 
ation. The  average  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  of  the  kings  of 
Babylon  during  the  first  three  dynasties  is  twenty  years.  Assum- 
ing twelve  generations  of  twenty  years  each,  we  should  obtain 
967  -f  240  =  1207  as  the  date  of  the  exodus. 

Another  method  of  computing  the  date  is  to  reckon  doAvn- 
ward  from  Abram.  In  Gen.  14,  a  chapter  of  uncertain*  origin 
and  doubtful  historical  value,  Abram  is  made  a  contemporary 
of  'Amraphel,  who  is  commonly  believed  to  be  identical  with 
Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  who  reigned  1958 — 1916  B.C. 
(Meyer).  If  we  assume  that  Abram's  migration  (Gen.  12  4)  was 
synchronous  with  the  beginning  of  Hammurabi's  reign,  we  obtain 
1958  minus  25  (Gen.  21  5),  minus  60  (Gen.  25  26),  minus  130 
(Gen.  47  9),  minus  430  (Ex.  12  40)  =  1313  as  the   date   of  the 
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exodus;  or,  if  we  follow  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in  Ex.  12  40,  which 
gives  430  years  from  Abram's  coming  into  Canaan  to  the  going 
out  from  Egypt,  we  get  1528  as  the  date  of  the  exodus.  These 
figures  are  all  derived  from  P,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  any  historical  value.  In  Gen.  15  1 3  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
is  estimated  at  400  years.  In  Gen.  15  16  E  says  that  the  He- 
brews shall  return  from  Egypt  in  the  fourth  generation.  Simil- 
arly in  Ex.  2  1  (E)  Moses'  father  marries  the  own  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  in  Ex.  1  6.  8  (J)  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  lived 
in  the  next  generation  after  Joseph.  The  older  sources,  accord- 
ingly, seem  to  have  assumed  a  much  shorter  period  for  the  so- 
journ in  Egypt  than  is  assumed  by  P.  The  genealogies  of  the 
different  tribes  allow  from  four  to  eight  generations. 

A  new  basis  for  the  chronology  has  been  found  in  recent 
times  in  Naville's  identification  of  Pithom^  the  store-city  that 
the  Hebrews  built  for  Pharaoh  according  to  Ex.  1  ii  (J).  In 
1883  in  excavating  the  mound  of  Tell  el-Maskhuta  Xaville 
found  the  name  of  the  place  Pi-Tum  and  the  cartouche  of 
Ramses  II.  This  together  with  Hamses,  the  name  of  the  other 
store-city  built  by  the  Hebrews,  seems  to  indicate  that  Ramses  II 
(1292 — 1225)  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression.  The  Pharaoh 
of  the  exodus  was  then  one  of  his  successors,  either  his  son 
Merneptah  (1225 — 1215),  or  a  still  later  monarch. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Biblical  chronological  data  point  in 
two  directions.  Part  of  them  place  the  exodus  in  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  part  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  this  difference  has  anything  to  do  with  the  two  groups 
in  which,  according  to  our  older  sources,  the  Hebrews  entered 
Canaan. 

II.  The  Extra-Biblical  Sources. 

a.  The  classical  ivriters. — Manetho,  as  cited  by  Josephus 
(Cont.  Ainonem,  i,  26.  27),  assigned  the  exodus  to  the  reign  of 
a  certain  Amenophis.  Since  his  father  was  Ramses,  and  his 
son  Sethos,  who  was  also  called  Ramses;  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  by  Amenophis  Manetho  meant  Merneptah.  Others 
think  that  Amenophis  lY  was  meant.  The  same  view  is  found 
in  Chaeremon  of  Naucratis  and  Lysimachus  of  Alexandria,  who 
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also  are  quoted  by  Josephus  (Cord.  Ap.  i,  32.  34);  and  in  Hec- 
ataeus  of  Abdera  (Miiller,  Frag.  Hist.  Oraec,  frag.  13),  who 
also  depends  on  Manetho. 

Josephus  himself  and  Ptolemaeus  Mendesius  held  that  the 
exodus  was  to  be  identified  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos 
by  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (1580 — 1557 
B.C.),  and  this  view  was  general  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
and  the  Alexandrian  Church  Fathers.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  attaches  to  these  legends.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  they  point  in  the  same  directions  as  the  Biblical 
data,  namely,  to  an  exodus  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  or 
under  the  nineteenth. 

b.  The  evidence  of  archaeology. — The  facts  in  outline  are 
as  follows: 

About  1780  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Hyksos,  a  nomadic 
people  from  the  north,  who  ruled  for  two  centuries.  One  of 
the  Hyksos  Pharaohs  bore  the  name  Jacoh-her,  or  possibly 
Jacoh-el  (Breasted,  Hist.  p.  220).  The  Hyksos  were  finally  ex- 
pelled by  Ahmose  I,  the  founder  of  the  glorious  eighteenth 
dynasty  (1580  B.C.).  Under  his  successors  Palestine  and  Syria 
were  conquered  and  made  Egyptian  provinces,  and  the  Egyptian 
arms  were  carried  far  into  Mesopotamia.  Thutmose  III  (c.  1500 
B.C.)  in  his  list  of  conquered  tribes  mentions  Y(a)-^-q{e)-'b-'d-ra 
and  Y(a)-sa-p-\e)-7%t.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  first 
represents  b><"Dpy,  Jacob-el;  and  competent  authorities,  such 
as  Groff,  Meyer,  Miiller,  Maspero,  Sayce,  Kittel  and  Prasek, 
hold  that  the  second  represents  b^^'^^DV,  Joseph-el.  Here 
apparently  are  the  Hebrew  tribes  Jacob  and  Joseph  in  Canaan 
as  early  as  1500.  Whether  Simeon  is  to  be  found  in  Sha-ma-na 
(No.  35  in  the  list  of  Thutmose)  is  very  doubtful. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Aramaean  migration  began.  The 
Amarna  letters  show^  that  about  1400,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Pharaohs  Amenhotep  III  and  Amenhotep  IV,  Canaan  was  in- 
vaded by  a  people  called  the  Habiru  (Habiru  is  the  nominative, 
Habiri  the  oblique  case;  Knudtzon,  p.  45).  Sayce,  Halevy, 
Miiller  and  Obbink  regard  the  name  as  a  denominative  from 
hahar,  "bind,"  and  think  that  it  means  only  "allies."  Sayce  (Exp. 
Times,  1904,  p.  282)   holds   that  the   Habiru  were  Hittites; 
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Halevy  (J.  Asiat  1891,  p.  547),  that  they  were  Cassites.  This 
view  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  in  two  cases  the  determin- 
ative KI  ior  "land"  is  appended  to  the  name  (Knudtzon,  p.  46; 
Bohl,  p.  89),  which  shows  that  the  Habiru  were  a  race.  Eerd- 
mans  thinks  that  Habiru  =  Hawiru  =  Haru,  or  Canaan,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians;  but  1)  never  represents  iv  in  the 
Amarna  letters,  and  the  Habiru  are  evidently  invaders.  Phon- 
etically Habiru  may  be  Heber,  a  clan  of  Asher  (Gen.  46  17);  or 
'Epher,  a  Midianite  clan  (Gen.  25  4);  or  Hep  her  (I  Ki.  4io); 
or  ^Eber,  'Ibri,  "Hebrew." 

So  long  as  the  Habiru  were  named  only  in  the  letters  from 
Jerusalem  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were  to  be  ident- 
ified with  the  people  mentioned  in*  the  other  letters  under  the 
ideographic  designation  SA.GAZ,  it  might  be  questioned  which 
of  these  identifications  was  correct.  Now,  however,  Winckler 
has  shown  {MDOG.  No.  35,  Dec.  1907,  p.  25,  note;  cf.  Bohl, 
p.  89)  that  in  the  recently  discovered  tablets  of  Boghazkioi  the 
terms  "gods  of  the  Habiru"  and  gods  of  the  SA.OAZ  alternate. 
This  identification  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the  Habiru  we  are 
dealing  with  a  great  racial  migration.  The  Habiru,  therefore, 
cannot  be  a  minor  clan  of  Asher  or  Midian,  but  can  only  be 
Hebrews  (so  Conder,  Hommel,  Zimmern,  Winckler,  Meyer, 
Knudtzon,  GemoU,  Bohl,  "Weinheimer,  Benzinger,  Kittel,  Konig, 
Guthe,  Trampe,  Haupt,  Spiegelberg,  Prasek,  Erbt,  Miketta, 
Lehm  ann-Haupt) . 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Hebrew  is  a  wider 
term  than  Israelite.  The  Habiru  of  the  Amarna  letters,  though 
they  may  be  Hebrews,  are  not  all  Israelites,  for  they  conquer 
the  Amorites  in  Lebanon,  and  attack  the  Phoenician  cities,  and 
their  gods  play  an  important  part  in  the  treaty  of  the  Hittites 
>vith  Mitanni. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hebrews  in  Canaan  are  most  likely 
Israelites,  for  we  know  no  other  Hebrews  there;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  two  centuries  later  Mer- 
neptah  mentions  Israel  in  the  same  region  where  in  the  Amarna 
letters  we  find  the  Habiru  (so  Conder,  Hommel,  Meyer,  Jastrow, 
Spiegelberg,  Erbt,  Miketta, Haynes,  Knudtzon,  Gemoll,  Toffteen). 
Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  conquests  of 
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the  Habiru  Avith  the  conquests  narrated  in  Jos.  and  Jud.,  hut 
they  have  not  been  successful.  Conder  thought  that  he  found 
Adonisedeq,  king  of  Jerusalem;  Japhia,  king  of  Gezer;  and 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  letters ;  but  his  readings  have  not 
been  confirmed.  The  supposed  mention  of  Judah  also  rests 
upon  a  misreading  in  the  text  of  Winckler.  Labaya  can  hardly 
equal  Levi  (Jastrow,  p.  121),  and  Toifteen's  identifications  of 
Joshua,  Ehud  and  Deborah  are  unconvincing.  Milk-ili  may  be 
Malkiel,  a  clan  of  Asher,  and  Shamhuna  may  be  Simeon,  but 
both  are  doubtful.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  no  letters 
come  from  cities  that  the  older  sources  of  Jos.  and  Jud.  say 
expressly  were  captured  by  Israel,  e.  g.,  Jericho,  Bethel,  Gibeon, 
Shiloh  and  Hebron,  but  all  come  from  cities  that  are  expressly 
said  not  to  have  been  captured.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
Amarna  letters  contain  the  Canaanite  version  of  Israel's  conquest. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  personal  name  Ahi- 
yami,  or  Ahi-yawi  in  the  letter  found  at  Taanach  (Sellin,  Tell 
Ta'annek,  p.  115).  In  Neo-Babylonian  documents  from  Nippur 
final  Yah  or  Yalm  is  represented  by  Yama  =  Yawa.  This 
suggests  that  in  the  letter  from  Taanach  we  have  a  name  com- 
pounded with  Yahweh.  If  so,  this  favors  the  theory  that  the 
Habiru  in  Canaan  were  Israelites. 

As  a  result  of  the  Habiru  invasion  and  internal  disorders  in 
Egypt,  Canaan  threw  off  Egyptian  rule  during  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Amenhotep  IV  (1358  B.C.)  to  the  accession  of  Seti  I 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  (1313  B.C.).  The  condition  of  Canaan 
at  the  beginning  of  Seti's  reign  is  thus  described  in  one  of  his 
inscriptions:  "The  vanquished  Shasu  (S'-siv),  they  plan  rebellion. 
Their  tribal  chiefs  are  gathered  together,  rising  against  the 
Asiatics  of  Kharu  {H*-rw).  They  have  taken  to  quarreling  and 
cursing,  each  of  them  slaying  his  neighbor,  and  they  disregard 
the  laws  of  the  palace"  (Breasted,  Anc.  Bee,  iii,  p.  52).  In  this 
description  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  same  state  of 
affairs  that  is  depicted  in  the  Amarna  letters.  Shasu  means 
Bedawin,  and  the  ideogram  SA.GAZ  that  is  applied  to  the 
Habiru  is  given  in  the  syllabaries  as  denoting  hahatum,  "robber." 
If  the  Habiru  are  Hebrews,  the  Shasu  of  Seti  I  must  be  He- 
brews also. 
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In  the  inscriptions  of  Seti  I  and  Ramses  II  a  land  *Isr  is 
mentioned,  which  Miiller,  Kittel,  Prasek,  Miketta  and  Meyer 
identify  with  Asher. 

In  the  famous  stele  of  Merneptah  (1225 — 1215),  discovered 
by  Petrie  at  Thebes  in  1896,  occurs  the  first  and  only  mention 
of  Israel  found  as  yet  in  the  Egyptian  records.  The  closing 
lines  of  the  inscription  are  thus  translated  by  Breasted  {Anc. 
Rec.  iii,  p.  263) :  "Wasted  is  Tehenu  (Libya),  Kheta  (the  Hittites) 
are  pacified,  plundered  is  Pekanan  (Canaan)  with  every  evil, 
carried  off  is  Askalon,  seized  upon  is  Gezer,  Yenoam  is  made 
as  a  thing  not  existing,  Israel  is  desolated,  his  seed  is  not; 
Palestine  has  become  a  widow  for  Egypt."  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  reading  "Israel."  The  proposal  to 
read  "Jezreel"  is  precluded  by  the  determinative  for  "people," 
instead  of  for  "city."  Merneptah's  campaign  in  Palestine  is 
also  well  attested  (Breasted,  o.  c,  pp.  258  ff.).  Yon  Calice  (OLZ. 
1903,  col.  224)  has  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  Fountain  of 
Mineptoah  (Jos.  15  9;  18  is)  contains  the  name  of  this  king  and 
is  another  evidence  of  his  conquest.  From  the  order  in  which 
the  captured  towns  are  named  in  the  inscription  it  seems  as  if 
the  Israel  that  Merneptah  encountered  was  settled  in  Central 
Palestine, 

In  a  number  of  Egyptian  texts  a  people  called  ''-piu-r  are 
mentioned  sometimes  with  the  determinative  of  the  Egyptian 
verb  ""pTj  "work/'  sometimes  with  the  determinative  for  "foreign 
people."  Chabas  first  suggested  that  this  was  the  phonetic  equi- 
valent of  'Ihri,  Hebrew.  Brugsch,  Wiedemann,  Meyer  and 
MiiUer  oppose  this  view,  claiming  that  the  word  means  only 
"workmen";  but  Heyes  (pp.  146 ff.)  has  shown  that  while  this 
translation  apphes  to  the  word  with  the  determinative  for 
"work,"  it  does  not  apply  to  it  with  the  determinative  for  "for- 
eign people" ;  and  Burchardt  {Altkan.  Fremdw.  II,  No.  252) 
adds  that  the  "syllabic"  spelling  indicates  the  adoption  of  a 
foreign  name.  Accordingly,  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late 
to  return  to  the  view  that  the  '  -piv-r  with  foreign  determinative 
are  Hebrews  (so  Heyes,  Hommel,  Konig,  Kittel,  Eerdmans, 
Obbink,  Driver).  These  people  are  mentioned  under  Thut- 
mose  III,  Ramses  II,  Ramses  III  and  Ramses  lY  as  a  foreign 
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population  that  executed  forced  labor  for  the  Pharaohs  on  their 
public  works  (see  Eerdmans,  A.T.  Studien,  ii,  pp.  52  ff.)- 

The  archaeological  facts,  accordingly,  point  in  the  same  two 
directions  as  the  chronological  indications  in  the  Old  Testament, 
namely,  that  there  were  Hebrews  in  Canaan  under  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty,  and  that  Hebrews  remained  in  Egypt  as  late  as 
the  nineteenth  dynasty. 

in.  The  Historical  Results. 

We  have  now  gathered  the  pieces  of  our  puzzle  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  from  archaeological  sources,  and  the  problem 
is,  how  to  arrange  them  in  a  consistent  picture. 

There  are  three  main  types  of  theory:  the  first  one  emphas- 
izes the  data  of  the  Bible  and  of  archaeology  that  point  to  a 
conquest  of  Canaan  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  the  second 
emphasizes  the  data  that  point  to  a  conquest  under  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  and  the  third  assumes  a  divided  conquest,  partly 
under  the  eighteenth,  and  partly  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 

a.  The  theory  of  a  united  conquest  under  the  eighteenth 
dynasty. — Urquhart  and  Hollingworth,  following  the  chronology 
of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  Acts  13  i9ff.,  reach  the  reigns  of 
Thutmose  II  or  III  (1501  —  1447),  as  the  date  of  the  exodus. 
The  Jacob-el  and  Joseph-el  that  Thutmose  III  found  in  Canaan 
they  hold  to  be  Israel. 

Most  of  the  advocates  of  an  early  conquest  follow  the  480 
years  of  I  Ki.  6  i,  and  assume  that  the  exodus  occurred  under 
Amenhotep  II  (1448 — 1420),  or  one  of  his  immediate  successors. 
This  is  the  view  of  Hommel,  Orr,  Haynes,  Lieblein,  Kloster- 
mann,  Konig,  Kohler,  Conder,  Vogel,  Obbink,  Miketta,  Bohl. 
On  this  theory  the  identity  of  Israel  with  Jacob-el  and  Joseph-el 
in  Thutmose  III  has  to  be  denied,  but  Israel  is  equated  with 
the  Habiru,  the  Shasu,  Asher  and  Israel  in  the  Amarna  letters 
and  the  Egyptian  inscriptions. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  com- 
pelled to  deny  the  testimony  of  Pithom  and  Eamses  that  Israel 
was  still  in  Egypt  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  These 
names  in  Ex.  1  ii  are  pronounced  an  erroneous  gloss:  but 
Eamses  is  known  to  J  also  in  Ex.  12  37,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
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how  a  late  glossator  could  have  gained  access  to  the  information 
that  the  obscure  store-city  of  Pithom  was  built  at  the  same  time 
as  a  city  named  after  one  of  the  Ramesids. 

Moreover,  the  identification  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression 
with  Ramses  II  fits  well  with  Egyptian  history.  Ex.  2  23  says 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  lived  long.  Ramses  II 
reigned  67  years.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  dynasty  there  was 
no  fear  of  Semites  in  Egypt,  for  Canaan  stood  under  Egyptian 
rule.  Under  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  however,  the  Egyptian 
power  in  Palestine  began  to  break  up.  Ramses  II  was  glad 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  the  Hittites  for 
mutual  defense.  At  this  time,  when  Egypt's  foreign  possessions 
were  menaced  by  other  Semites,  the  presence  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt  might  be  felt  to  be  dangerous,  and  repressive  meas- 
ures might  be  adopted.  Ramses  II  is  known  to  have  been  a 
great  builder,  and  multitudes  of  Semitic  slaves  were  employed 
in  his  works.  Under  his  successor  Memeptah  the  very  existence 
of  Egypt  was  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  Libyans  and  Sea- 
Peoples,  and  this  gave  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  exodus 
of  the  Hebrews.  With  this  accords  the  fact  that  the  southward 
movement  of  the  Amorites  under  pressure  of  the  Hittites  is 
first  recorded  by  Ramses  III,  and  that  Israel  found  Amorite 
kingdoms  east  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its  advance  upon 
Canaan.  It  is  not  clear,  therefore,  that  Pithom  and  Ramses  in 
Ex.  Ill  are  an  erroneous  gloss. 

This  theory  is  also  compelled  to  deny  that  the  "-piv-r  are 
Hebrews,  but  this  denial  is  far  from  certain. 

Still  another  formidable  difficulty  is  that  Egyptian  rule  in 
Canaan  continued  throughout  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  under 
the  first  kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  If  Israel  was  settled 
in  Canaan  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  surprising  that 
no  traditions  of  Egyptian  rule  in  that  country  have  survived  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  only  Egyptian  oppression  that  Israel 
remembered  was  the  one  in  Egypt  itself.  The  explanation  of 
Haynes,  that  the  Egyptians  carried  on  their  wars  with  the  use 
of  mercenaries,  so  that  the  foes  of  the  Book  of  Judges  were 
really  Egyptian  hirelings,  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  Egyptian 
history.    The  attempt  of  Holhngworth  to  prove  that  the  Book 
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of  Judges  shows  knowledge  of  Egyptian  intervention  in  Canaiin 
cannot  be  pronounced  successful. 

b.  The  tlieorij  of  a  united  conquest  under  the  nineteenth 
dynasty. — Influenced  by  the  considerations  that  have  just  been 
enumerated,  another  group  of  critics  place  the  exodus  under 
Merneptah,  or  one  of  his  successors,  and  date  the  conquest 
somewhere  about  1200.  To  this  group  belong  Wellhausen, 
Guthe,  Kautzsch,  G.  A.  Smith,  Cornill,  Driver,  Breasted,  Ball, 
Fotheringham,  Duncan,  Hervey,  McNeile,  Montet,  Mc  Curdy, 
Sayce,  Price,  Wade,  Oettli,  Ottley,  Lehmann-Haupt.  Some  of 
these  critics  hold  that  only  part  of  Israel  was  in  Egypt;  but  all 
think  that  the  conquests  by  the  Hebrew  tribes  w^ere  contempor- 
aneous, or  nearly  so. 

This  theory  is  compelled  to  throw  overboard  the  480  years 
from  the  exodus  to  the  Temple.  Only  Beecher  saves  it  by  dating 
Ramses  II  1550  B.C.,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible.  This  theory 
is  compelled  also  to  get  rid  of  Jacob-el,  Joseph-el,  the  Habiru, 
Shasu,  Asher,  and  Israel  in  Merneptah  as  witnesses  for  an  early 
conquest.    This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways: — 

1.  The  denial  that  Israel  is  found  in  Canaan  before  1200. — 
Jacob-el  and  Joseph-el  in  Thutmose  III,  it  is  said,  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Israel.  This  is  probably  correct.  As  we  saw 
above,  Jacob  and  Joseph  are  apparently  Canaanite  names  that 
were  adopted  by  Israel  after  the  conquest  (so  Guthe,  Schiele, 
Meyer,  Peters). 

The  denial  that  the  Habiru  have  anything  to  do  with  Israel 
is  more  difficult.  When  we  meet  the  Habiru  about  1400,  the 
Shasu  and  Asher  about  1300,  and  Israel  in  Merneptah's  in- 
scription about  1220,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  them.  Arguments  may  be  brought  against 
each  of  them  individually,  but  these  do  not  recognize  the  cum- 
ulative force  of  the  combination.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  Habiru  migration  w^e  see  the  first  ejfforts 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Canaan. 

In  the  case  of  the  Merneptah  inscription  the  effort  is  made 
to  show  that  the  Israel  there  mentioned  was  settled  in  Egypt 
(Naville,  Prasek,  Hummelauer,  Price,  Fotheringham),  or  in  the 
desert  to  the  south  of  Canaan  (Petrie,  Lehmann-Haupt),  but  a 
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fair  interpretation  of  the  text  does  not  warrant  either  of  these 
opinions.  The  connection  of  Israel  with  Ascalon,  Gezer,  Yenoam 
and  Palestine  in  the  inscription  indicates  that  Israel  was  settled 
in  central  Canaan.  Schiele  and  Stade  (Bih.  Theol.  p.  58)  escape 
the  difficulty  by  asserting  that  Israel  was  a  Canaanite  name 
that  was  not  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  until  after  the  Conquest. 
For  this  there  is  no  proof. 

2.  The  identification  of  the  early  Hehreius  ivith  the  Patri- 
archs. — Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  explaining  away  the  traces 
of  Hebrews  in  Canaan  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  several 
critics  have  suggested  that  these  early  Hebrews  were  the  Patri- 
archs. On  this  theory  Jacob-el,  the  Habiru,  Shasu,  Asher,  and 
Israel  in  Merneptah  correspond  with  the  Book  of  Genesis  rather 
than  with  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  (so  Kittel,  Hommel, 
Prasek,  Cornill,  Burney,  Driver,  Haynes). 

The  chief  objection  to  this  view,  as  we  saw  above,  is  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  cannot  be  shown  to  refer  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Books  of  Jos.  and  Jud.  A  further  objection  is,  that 
this  theory  assumes  that  the  Patriarchs  Avere  in  Canaan  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  chronology,  they 
were  in  bondage  in  Egypt.  This  difficulty  is  met  with  the 
assumption  that  only  parts  of  the  Patriarchal  families  went 
down  to  Egypt,  while  the  other  parts  remained  in  Canaan;  but, 
as  we  saw  before,  such  a  splitting  of  tribes  is  unnatural;  we 
find  no  trace  of  the  half -tribes  in  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest;  and  the  only  division  of  Israel  that  is  known  to  Old 
Testament  tradition  is  between  Leah  tribes  and  Bachel  tribes. 

In  order  to  escape  this  difficulty  Eerdmans  assumes  that  the 
descent  into  Egypt  did  not  occur  until  after  Merneptah's  mention 
of  Israel.  The  Israel  encountered  by  him  was  the  Israel  of 
Genesis,  not  that  of  Joshua.  The  Syrian  usurper  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  was  Joseph.  The  exodus  did  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  about  1100  B.C. 
AVith  Israel  there  went  out  of  Egypt  the  ^-piv-r  ,  Hebrews,  the 
"mixed  multitude"  of  Ex.  12  38;  hence  the  double  tradition  of 
the  length  of  the  stay  in  Egypt. 

This  theory  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  one  just 
mentioned^  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  Patri- 
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archal  period  of  Hebrew  history.  It  is  compelled  also  to  reject 
the  testimony  of  Pithom  and  Eamses  that  Ramses  II  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression.  It  reduces  the  period  of  the  stay 
in  Egypt  to  one  hundred  years,  and  it  leaves  only  one  hundred 
years  for  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  non-mention  of  Phil- 
istines in  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges  shows  that  the 
conquest  cannot  be  placed  as  late  as  1100,  since  the  Philistine 
settlement  in  Canaan  began  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  III  (1198 
—  1167  B.C.). 

c.  Tlie  theory  of  a  divided  conquest. —  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  that  all  Israel  entered  Canaan  under  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  all  Israel  under  the  nineteenth  d}Tiasty,  it  seems 
necessary  to  think  that  part  of  the  tribes  effected  a  settlement 
under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  part  later,  under  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  dynasty.  This  theory  assumes  a  variety  of 
forms. 

1.  The  theory  of  Gemoll. — GemoU  holds  that  the  Hexa- 
teuchal  traditions  are  of  mixed  origin,  partly  Canaanite  and 
partly  Hebrew.  Only  a  few  of  the  tribes  of  later  Israel  were 
of  pure  Hebrew  stock,  the  others  were  Canaanites  and  Amorites. 
The  Kenites,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  Levi  belonged  to  the  Hyksos 
population  that  settled  in  Canaan  after  their  expulsion  from 
Egypt.  They  were  identical  with  the  Harri,  or  Aryans,  of  the 
Boghazkioi  tablets.  Their  god  was  Yahweh,  who  is  identical 
with  the  Sanskrit  fire-god  Yama.  The  first  genuine  Hebrew 
tribes  to  enter  Canaan  were  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  who  came 
about  1500.  They  were  followed  about  1400  by  the  Zilpah 
tribes,  who  are  identical  with  the  Habiru.  Judah  belonged  to 
the  Amorite  wave  of  migration  that  entered  Canaan  about 
1200. 

This  theory  rests  upon  a  fantastic  combination  of  place- 
names  and  personal  names,  and  is  intrinsically  improbable. 
That  these  heterogeneous  elements,  Hyksos,  Hebrew  and  Amorite 
should  have  been  fused  so  successfully  by  the  time  of  David  as 
to  regard  themselves  as  descended  from  a  common  ancestor; 
and  that  an  Aryan  god  should  have  been  adopted  by  Semites, 
and  served  with  a  purely  Semitic  ritual,  transcends  all  prob- 
ability. 
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2.  Toff  teen's  theory  of  two  exodi. — According  to  this  the  first 
exodus  was  identical  with  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Habiru 
about  1400  B.C.;  the  second  exodus  occurred  1144  B.C.  This 
second  exodus  included  only  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi.  Eli, 
the  priest  of  Shiloh,  and  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Aaron  were  the 
same  person.  The  two  lines  of  priests  that  we  find  in  the  time 
of  David  were  the  descendents  of  the  high  priests  of  the  two 
exodi. 

This  theory  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  the  P  doc- 
ument was  written  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  is  just  as  trust- 
worthy as  J  and  E.  Its  divergences  from  JE  are  explained  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  narrates  a  different  exodus.  Modern 
scholarship  does  not  agree  with  Toffteen's  ideas  of  the  antiquity 
of  P,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  accept  the  theory  that  there 
w^ere  two  exodi,  that  w^ere  parallel  in  all  their  main  features, 
and  that  w^ere  both  led  by  a  prophet  called  Moses. 

3.  The  theory  of  Weinheimer. — The  theory  of  Weinheimer, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt,  but  not  Israel;  and  the  kind- 
red theory  of  Spiegelberg  that  Jacob  was  in  Egypt,  but  not 
Israel;  so  that  the  conquest  by  Israel  may  have  been  earlier 
than  the  conquest  by  the  Hebrews  or  by  Jacob;  we  have  al- 
ready considered  in  connection  with  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and 
found  unsatisfactory.  If  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  divided  in 
their  conquest  of  Canaan,  it  can  only  have  been  along  the  line 
indicated  by  all  the  Old  Testament  documents,  that  between 
the  Leah  tribes  and  the  Rachel  tribes. 

4.  The  theory  that  the  Rachel  tribes  settled  first  in  Canaan. — 
Those  critics  who  hold  that  only  the  Leah  tribes  were  in  Egypt 
are  obliged  in  consistency  to  think  that  the  Rachel  tribes  were 
first  settled  in  Canaan.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  was 
almost  certainly  Ramses  II,  and  the  exodus  did  not  occur  until 
the  reign  of  Merneptah,  or  one  of  his  successors;  if  Hebrews 
are  found  in  Canaan  before  this  time,  they  must  have  belonged 
to  the  tribes  that  were  not  in  Egypt.  Accordingly,  Meyer, 
Luther,  Schiele,  and  Haupt  claim  that  the  Rachel  tribes  were 
settled  in  Canaan  long  before  the  Leah  tribes,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  Habiru,  Shasu,  and  Israel  of 
Merneptah.  The  only  support  for  this  view,  apart  from  theories 
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of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  lies  in  Merneptali's  use  of  the  name 
"Israel."  In  later  times  this  name  was  appHed  to  the  northern 
trihes  in  distinction  from  Judah,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred 
that  Merneptah  must  have  found  the  Rachel  tribes  in  Canaan 
rather  than  the  Leah  tribes.  The  name  "Israel"  was  broad 
enough,  however,  to  include  the  northern  Leah  tribes,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  proved  that  in  early  times  it  was  not  applied 
to  the  other  Leah  tribes  also. 

5.  The  theory  that  the  Leah  trihes  settled  first  in  Canaan. — 
Those  critics  who  think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  a  sojourn  of  the  Rachel  tribes  in  Egypt  hold  that  the  Leah 
tribes  made  the  first  settlements  in  Canaan.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  several  arguments  may  be  urged: — 

(1)  Our  oldest  narrative  of  the  conquest  (Jud.  1  2)  declares 
expressly  that  the  Leah  tribes  Judah  "and  Simeon  were  the  first 
to  invade  Canaan.  Advocates  of  the  Rachel-first  theory  are 
obliged  to  pronounce  this  a  late  invention  designed  to  glorify 
Judah. 

(2)  Gen.  34  places  the  attack  of  Simeon  and  Levi  on  Shechem 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 

(3)  The  genealogies  of  Genesis  regard  the  sons  of  Leah  as 
the  firstborn  of  Israel.  This  can  only  mean  that  these  tribes 
were  settled  first. 

(4)  The  geographical  location  of  the  Leah  tribes  in  two 
divisions,  separated  by  the  Rachel  tribes,  indicates  most  natur- 
ally a  later  intrusion  of  the  Rachel  tribes  into  Canaan. 

(5)  The  episode  of  the  attack  of  Simeon  and  Levi  on  Shechem 
(Gen.  34)  would  have  been  impossible  after  the  district  of 
Shechem  had  been  occupied  by  the  Rachel  tribes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attack  on  Shechem  and  the  subsequent  rising  of  the 
Canaanites  against  Simeon  and  Levi  that  resulted  in  their 
scattering  in  Israel  (Gen.  3430;  49  7)  explains  why  the  Leah 
tribes  were  split  into  two  sections,  and  why  the  Rachel  tribes 
were  able  later  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this  region. 

(6)  Asher,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Seti  I  and  Ramses  II,  Gad  is  spoken  of  in  the  Mesha  In- 
scription (line  10)  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  region 
east  of  the  Jordan,  but  Asher  and  Gad  belong  to  Zilpah,  the 
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maid  of  Leah  (Gen.  30  9-13),  which  indicates  that  the  Leah 
tribes  settled  among  the  Asherites  and  Gadites  before  the 
Eachel  tribes. 

(7)  Leah  means  "cow"  and  Eachel  means  "sheep."  The 
people  that  breed  the  cow  are  those  that  have  abandoned  the 
nomadic  life  and  have  become  Fellahin.  The  people  that  still 
breed  the  sheep  are  those  that  stand  nearest  to  the  nomadic 
life  of  the  desert.  The  division  of  Israel  into  these  two  main 
groups  suggests  that  the  Leah  tribes  were  the  first  to  settle 
down.  Haupt,  who  holds  that  the  Eachel  tribes  settled  first,  is 
compelled  to  assume  that  the  names  of  the  mothers  have  been 
exchanged  by  tradition.  Leah  was  really  the  mother  of  the 
Joseph  tribes,  and  Eachel  the  mother  of  Eeuben,  Simeon  and 
Levi.  Eachel  was  represented  as  the  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  to  further  the  political  ambitions  of  the  dynasty  of 
David  (ZATW.  1909,  pp.  284  f.).  Against  this  hypothesis  is  the 
fact  that  Levi  and  Leah  are  etymologically  connected,  so  that 
we  cannot  assign  Levi  to  any  other  than  the  Leah  group. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  the  Leah  tribes 
were  the  first  to  settle  in  Canaan.  Taking  all  the  data  into 
consideration,  one  might  formulate  tentatively  some  such  hypo- 
thesis as  this: — Eeuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  the  older 
Leah  tribes  of  the  genealogies,  were  identical  with  the  Habiru 
migration.  Gad  and  Asher,  the  children  of  Leah's  handmaid 
Zilpah,  were  Canaanites,  or  other  alien  clans,  that  amalgamated 
with  the  Leah  tribes.  The  younger  Leah  tribes,  Issachar  and 
Zebulon,  were  a  later  wave  of  the  Habiru  migration,  or  an  off- 
shoot from  the  older  Leah  tribes.  The  Eachel  tribes  came  out 
of  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  about 
1200  B.C.  forced  their  way  into  Canaan  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Leah  tribes.  Dan  and  Naphtali,  the  children  of  Eachel's 
handmaid  Bilhah,  were  Canaanites,  or  other  alien  clans,  that 
were  annexed  by  the  Eachel  tribes. 
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The  Mosaic  Olive  Press  at  Moresheth-Gath 

GEORGE  B.  EOBINSON 
MCCORMICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

ON  our  last  trip  to  Palestine  in  1907  we  visited  Beit  Jibrin 
and  the  rock  caverns  of  Tell  Sandaliannali  and  Khurbet 
Mer*asli  nearby;  and,  almost  by  accident,  came  upon  an  ancient 
olive  press,  with  vats  and  mosaic  floor;  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
one  we  ever  saw.  It  happened  thus:  after  having  examined  the 
ruins,  wells  and  mezheles  of  the  modern  village  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
we  walked  one  mile  south  to  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Anne, 
visiting  the  painted  tombs  of  Marissa  and  studying  the  in- 
scriptions; then  crossing  over  the  knoll  to  the  north-west  we 
came  up  to  a  lime-kiln  situated  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
south-west  of  the  village.  According  to  Baedeker  we  w^ere 
now  in  the  vicinity  of  Khurbet  Mer'ash  which  by  some  is 
identified  with  Moresheth-Gath — the  birth  place  of  the  prophet 
Micah  (Mic.  1  14).  Recalling  the  last  portion  of  the  compound 
name,  gaih  and  its  significance  "wine  press,"  we  enquired  of 
our  local  guide  if  there  were  no  wine  presses  in  the  vicinity, 
whereupon  he  replied,  with  more  than  ordinary  willingness  and 
self-confidence,  "Yes,  sir,  right  over  that  wall  there."  We  followed 
him  a  few  paces,  climbed  over  a  low  fence  which  enclosed  a 
number  of  olive  trees,  and  to  our  great  surprise  and  delight, 
there  before  us  was  a  large  and  well  defined  wine  press,  or 
more  probably  an  olive  press,  a  plan  and  photograph  of  which 
accompany  this  brief  sketch. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  one  of  the  many 
visitors  to  Beit  Jibrin,  or  of  the  excavators  of  Marissa  or  Tell 
Sandahannah,  has  taken  the  pains  to  describe  it;  indeed,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  it  has  never  been  observed.  Neither 
Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss  nor  Mr.  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister  in  their  mono- 
graph entitled  "Excavations  in  Palestine,"  1902;  nor  Drs.  Peters 
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and  Thiersch  in  their  "Painted  Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Marissa,"  1905,  take  any  notice  of  it.  We  can  hardly  assume 
that  any  of  these  gentlemen  ever  had  their  attention  called  to 
it  or  they  would  certainly  have  made  some  allusion  to  it;  for 
it  bears  the  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  among  all  the 
olive  or  wine  presses  discovered  it  certainly  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  elaborate. 

Briefly  described  it  consists  of  two  main  parts :  (1)  A  Receiving 
Vat,  7  ft.  3  1 — 2  in.  long  by  5  ft.  6  in.  broad,  and  5  ft.  deep, 


cut  in  the  rock  and  bearing  marks  of  having  been  in  use  for 
generations.  (2)  A  Mosaic  Flatform,  16  ft.  8  in.  long  by  16  ft. 
7  in.  broad,  the  floor  being  paved  with  smooth  white  tesserae, 
and  for  the  most  part  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  In 
the  center  of  this  extensive  mosaic  pavement  there  is  a  large 
circular  rock,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter,  in  which  there  is  a 
rectangular  cutting  1  ft.  4  1 — 2  in.  long  by  1  ft.  4  in.  broad, 
and  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  the  wall  of  one  end  having  fallen  away 
in  part.    This  cavity  was  doubtless  used  as  a  Press  Yat.   For, 
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from  it  the  juice  expressed  was  evidently  conducted  by  means 
of  a  small  channel  cut  through  the  rock  to  the  Eeceiving  Yat 
which  is  on  a  slightly  lower  level.  The  distance  from  the  one 
vat  to  the  other  was  approximately  12  feet;  that  between  the 
mosaic  platform  and  the  Receiving  Yat  being  exactly  3. 

At  first  sight  I  supposed  we  were  looking  upon  an  ancient 
wine  press,  but,  on  maturer  reflection  because  of  the  olive 
groves  which  surround  Beit  Jibrin  and  which  still  grow  closely 
contiguous  to  the  press  itself,  I  have  concluded  that  its  primary 
use  was  more  probably  for  expressing  olive  oil. 
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The  Beezebul  Sections 

BURTON  SCOTT  EASTON 
WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  CHICAGO. 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  tlie  present  paper  to  discuss  the  passage 
Mt.  12  25-32,  Mk.  3  23-30,  Lk.  11  17-23,  12  10,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  channels  that  lead  hack  from  the  versions 
in  the  present  Gospels  to  the  first  origin  of  the  sayings,  and 
to  give  a  survey  of  recent  scholarly  opinion.  The  following 
authorities  will  he  referred  to: — 

Bacon,  B.  W.,  The  Beginnings  of  Gospel  Story.  New  Haven, 
1909. 

Harnack,  A.,  Spruche  und  Reden  Jesu.    Leipsic,  1907. 

Holtzmann,  H,  J.,  Die  synoptischen  Evangelien.  Tiihingen, 
1901. 

Jiilicher,  A.,  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu.  Part  II.  Tubingen, 
1899  (reprinted  1910). 

Klostermann,  E.,  Markus.  Tiihingen,  1907.  Matthaeus.  Do., 
1909  (in  Lietzmann's  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament.) 

Loisy,  A.,  Les  ^vangiles  Synoptiques.  Ceffonds  (now  Paris), 
1907.    (Only  Vol.  I  is  cited.) 

Montefiore,  C,  The  Synoptic  Gospels.     London,  1909. 

Nicolardot,  P.,  Les  procedes  de  redaction  des  trois  premiers 
JtJvangelistes.    Paris,  1908. 

Weiss,  B.,  Die  Quellen  der  synoptischen  Vberlieferung.  Leipsic, 
1908.1 

1  Weiss's  results  are  collected  on  p.  36  of  this  work  and  to  this  page 
references  are  for  the  most  part  restricted  in  the  present  paper.  The 
details  are  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Die  Quellen  des  Lucas-Evan- 
geliums  (Stuttgart,  1907)  and  in  Vol.  I  of  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar 
iiber  das  Neue  Testament,  Pt.  1,  Mt.,  ed.  10,  1910,  Pt.  2,  Mk.-Lh,  ed.  9, 
1901  (Gottingen). 
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Weiss,  J.,  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Vol.  I,  Got- 
tingen,  1906.2 

Wellhausen,  J.,  Einleitung  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien.  Ed.  2, 
Berlin,  1911.  Das  Evangelium  Matthaei.  Do.,  1904,  —Marci, 
^d.  2,  1909,  —Lucae,  1904. 

In  Mk.  3  23-27,  Lk.  11  17-23,  Mt.  12  25-30  the  relations  are 
exhibited  with  tolerable  clearness  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  total  number  of  words  in  each  vs  (or  part  of  a  vs) 
and  the  number  of  these  words  shared  by  two  or  more  accounts:— 


^ 

T'erses 

Total  Words 

( 

Common  Words 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk.-Li 

:.  Mk.-Mt. 

Lk..Mt/Mk.-Lk 

23 

12 

17a 

25a 

8 

7 

5 

24—25 

17& 

261) 

24 

11 

16 

5 

9 

6          4 

26 

18 

26 

15 

21 

16 

8 

8 

11          7 

19 

27 

20 

20 

19 

20 

28 

16 

17 

15 

27 

21—22  29 

26 

34 

27 

5 

23 

4         4 

23 

30 

15 

15 

15 

Total 

77 

125 

118 

18 

40 

75        15 

Marcan 

77 

66 

59 

18 

40 

21        15 

Non-Marcan 

59 

59 

54 

(The  above  count  is  based  on  Tischendorff's  text  and  in  it 
/xepiCw  and  SLafiepiCo)  have  been  counted  as  a  single  word.) 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  in  Synoptic  criticism, — obvious  enough 
from  the  data  of  this  table, — that  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  two  sources, 
— Mk.  and  Q, — have  been  combined.  Evidently,  too,  in  Mt. 
this  combination  accounts  for  almost  the  whole  section,  for  in 
the  Marcan  parts  of  Mt.  only  13  words  (less  than  23  0/0  of  all) 
are  not  in  the  parallels,  while  the  non-Marcan  section  is  vir- 
tually identical  with  Lk.  On  the  other  hand,  Lk.  and  Mk. 
are  practically  independent  and  only  at  the  beginning  of  Mk.  26 
and  Lk.  18  do  they  agree  in  more  than  isolated  words.  In 
particular,  Lk.  186  and  21 — 22  are  quite  different  from  any- 

2  A  few  references  marked  Ev.  are  to  Das  dlteste  Evangelium,  Got- 
tingen,  1904. 
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thing  in  Mk/s  immediate  context,  although  Lk.  18h  has  some 
similarity  to  Mk.  30. 

Taking  up  the  passages  in  detail,  Mt.'s  modifications  of  Mk. 
are  of  the  slightest,  apart  from  obvious  abbreviations  3  of  Mk.'s 
somewhat  verbose  style.  In  26h  Kara  is  better  than  kiri  after 
fxcpiCea-dai  and  in  25c  the  addition  of  "city"^  makes  a  triad  of 
illustrations.  In  26  the  protasis  has  been  so  worded  (with  the 
aid  of  Mk.  23h)  as  to  reply  directly  to  the  charge  of  the 
Pharisees.  And  at  the  beginning  of  29  Mk.'s  harsh  aA/V  ov 
— ovSecs  has  been  avoided  by  conforming  the  wording  to  that  of 
the  parallel  question  in  266.  Evidently  there  is  no  critical 
reason  to  go  beyond  Mk.  for  Mt.'s  source  here. 

In  the  non-Marcan  section  the  problem  is  to  recover  the 
original  wording  of  Q  by  comparing  Mt.  with  Lk.  Mt.  in  25  a 
has  ivOvfirja-ets,  while  Lk.  17  has  Siavorjixara.  B.  Weiss  (p.  36) 
and  Jiilicher  (p.  219)  think  that  Lk.  has  accredited  Christ 
with  a  more  supernatural  knowledge.  But  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, Lk.  never  uses  this  Avord  elsewhere  (indeed,  it  is  unique 
in  the  NT.),  while  Mt.'s  phi'ase  is  a  simple  duplicate  of  9  4. 
Hence  Lk.  seems  the  more  original.  Mt.  28  has  Trvev/Aart,  Lk.  20 
has  daKTvXij}.  Lk.  again  is  probably  more  original,  for  he  is 
fond  of  references  to  the  Spirit  (18  times  against  12  for  Mt. 
and  6  for  Mk.)  and  so  would  not  be  likely  to  omit  the  word, 
while  Mt.  needs  it  here  to  prepare  for  vv.  31 — 32.  And  con- 
trast Lk.  10  21  with  Mt.  11  25  and  Lk.  11  13  with  Mt.  7  ii.s 
Of  minor  matters,  Lk.'s  love  for  compounds  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  hiafxipicrOda-a  in  17  as  against  the  simple  verb  in 
Mt.  25  while  Mt.'s  Kai  in  27  and  his  simple  Kai  in  26  are  pref- 
erable to  Lk.s  8I  and  Se  Kai  (an  intensely  common  Lucan  com- 

3  Loisy  (p.  703)  suggests  that  Mt.  may  have  thought  that  the  ^v  irapa- 
^oXais  ought  not  to  have  been  used  before  the  parable  chapter. 

*  This  addition  of  "city"  probably  gives  "house"  a  wrong  sense  (JUL, 
p.  221,  Loisy,  p.  704). 

5  Incidentally,  Sa/cnJXoj  here  is  very  Hebraistic  (e.  g,,  Ex.  8 15, — cf.  Bacon, 
p.  36)  and,  as  "Wellh.  {Mk.,  p.  27)  points  out,  is  an  exact  synonym  of 
iryey/tart,— something  that  the  Gentile  Lk.  could  scarcely  have  felt.  Yet 
Harnack  (p.  20,  cf.  Holtzm.,  p.  366)  cites  Lk.  1  5i.  66.  73  as  examples  of 
Lk.'s  fondness  for  anthropomorphisms.  But  they  are  hardly  relevant  and, 
besides,  they  probably  are  not  due  to  Lk.  but  to  some  source  (B.  "Weiss,  p. 36). 
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bination)  in  19  and  18  respectively.  (The  discussion  of  the 
force  of  the  diiferences  in  Julicher,  p.  222,  is  perhaps  over- 
refined.)  The  absence  of  iydJ  (Mt.  28)  from  Lk.  20  is  largely 
a  textual  question  but  if  the  word  is  not  read  in  Lk.'s  text, 
its  omission  by  Lk.  is  harder  than  its  addition  by  Mt.  And, 
similarly,  the  addition  of  oZv  in  Mt.  26  is  easier  than  its  omis- 
sion by  Lk.  in  18.6 

Turning  now  to  Lk.'s  version,  it  is  characterized  by  very  few 
specifically  Lucan  touches.  For  oTkos  (18)  as  opposed  to  olKta 
(Mt.-Mk.)  Lk.  has  an  undoubted  fondness  (34:25  Ev.,  25:12 
Acts,  as  contrasted  with  9:25  for  Mt.  and  12: 19  for  Mk.,— if 
metaphorical  uses  be  disregarded  these  figures  become  29 :  24, 
17:12,  8 :  25,  12  :  18).  kirkfixoiiai  in  22  is  a  Lucan  word  (Lk.  1  35, 
21  26,  Acts  1  8,  8  24,  13  40,  14  19,  not  Mk.  or  Mt).  Aeyw  followed 
by  the  infinitive  in  186  is  a  construction  for  which  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  in  Q  but  which  is  found  Lk.  20  4i  (introduced 
into  Mk.  12  35),  23  2,  24  28,  besides  the  cases  in  9  18.  20,  20  27 
which  are  fi'om  Mk.  (8  27.  29,  20  27)  and  eight  times  in  Acts. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  evidence  for  Lucan  style,  as  ra  v-n-dpxovTa 
(21)  is  a  Q  word  (Lk.  12  44,  Mt.  24  47),  and  in  Acts  occurs 
only  4  32  (elsewhere  in  Lk.  8  3,  12  15,  14  33,  16  1,  and  in  Mt.  19  21, 
25  14).    On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Greek  of  21—22  the  LXX 

of  Is.  49  25  (edv  Tis  alxfiaXcoreva-rj  ytyavra,  Xrnx^erai  a-KvXa'  Xafi/Sdviov 
Se  TTapa  t(r)(yovTos  (ro)6rj(r€TaL)    and   Is.   53  12    (koc  tojv    Icrxypiov  fxcpL€L 

a-KvXa)  offers  obvious  parallels,  accounting  for  a-KvXa  (here  only 
in  the  NT.)  and  for  {8ta)fi€piU(r6aL,  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels 
only  Mk.  6  41,  Lk.  12  13.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that 
KaOoTrXiCea-daL  is  found  here  only  in  the  NT.  and  TravoTrAia  only 
here  and  Eph.  6  ii.  13. 

6  Lk.  186  is  an  isolated  statement  not  paralleled  in  either  Mt.  or  Mk. 
Loisy  (p.  704,  Holtzm.,  p.  365)  thinks  it  a  reminiscence  of  Mk.  3  so  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  such  a  misplaced  and  awkward  reminis- 
cence of  Mk.  in  Lk.  Jiil.  (p.  222)  thinks  that  it  is  meant  to  clinch  the 
argument  of  18  a  but  this  hardly  seems  possible.  Rather,  it  reads  like  an 
attempt  to  connect  18  a  and  19,  helping  the  transition  from  the  general 
truth  to  the  more  personal  matter  (perhaps  helping  also  the  transition 
from  *'Satan"  to  "Beezebul").  Its  omission  by  Mt.  is  easier  than  its 
addition  by  Lk.  and  in  Q  it  may  well  have  arisen  to  join  two  sayings  that 
belong  to  different  occasions. 
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Lastly,  the  account  of  Mk.  This  is  typically  Marcan  in 
style,  with  its  repetition  of  the  same  words  and  phrases,  the 
superfluous  introduction  question  in  23  &,  the  marring  of  the 
formal  parallelism  by  aAAa  reXos  exec  in  26,  and  the  double 
negative  in  27.  Mk.'s  motive  in  the  use  of  some  of  these 
phrases  may  perhaps  be  divined.  So  in  23  a  the  h  irapajBoXaZs 
seems  to  prepare  for  ch.  4  (Nicol.,  p.  236),  7  236  evidently  is 
formed  out  of  what  follows  (Jlil.,  p.  222,  Klost.,  p.  31,  NicoL, 
p.  236),  possibly  (in  part)  to  help  the  change  from  Beezebul 
in  22  to  Satan  in  26;  and  the  aAAct  reAos  exet  is  to  emphasize 
Christ's  victory  (Jiil.,  p.  223,  ISTicoL,  p.  236, — with  a  particularly 
interesting  note  on  p.  237).  The  removal  of  such  phrases 
doubtless  brings  the  narrative  nearer  to  the  source  used  by 
Mk.  but,  naturally,  tells  nothing  as  to  the  character  (written 
or  oral)  of  this  source  (or  sources). 

Comparing  now  Lk.  and  Mk.  The  only  connected  words  in 
common  are  those  at  the  beginning  of  Lk.  18  and  Mk.  26  but 
even  among  these  {8L)efxepL(r0r)  is  the  only  one  at  all  character- 
istic and  this  may  be  due  in  both  cases  to  a  reminiscence  of 
Is.  53  12.  Still  a  reminiscence  of  Mk.  by  Lk.  is  very  possible, 
although  the  wide  variation  of  the  accounts  and  the  disuse  of 
Mk.  by  Lk.  after  9  50  make  it  very  unlikely  that  Lk.  had 
Mk.  open  in  front  of  him  here.s  In  any  case,  however,  a 
reverse  dependence  of  Mk.  on  Lk.'s  Greek  source  cannot  be 
supported  by  this  slight  contact  in  wording. 

The  chief  difference  between  Lk.  17  h  and  Mk.  24—25  is  in 
the  use  of  "house."  In  Mk.  the  "house"  is  a  family  ("the 
smallest  organism,"  Jlil.,  p.  221,  cf.  J.  Weiss,  p.  94,  Klost., 
p.  31, — "a  political  domain",  Wellh.,  Mk.,  p.  26),  which,  like 
a  kingdom,  falls  if  divided  against-  itself.  In  Lk.,  however,  the 
"house"  is  a  building  and  the  imagery  of  one  building  toppling 
over  on  the  next  illustrates  the  completeness  of  the  desolation 
of  the  divided  kingdom, — at  least,  this  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Greek.   One  may  question,  however,  if  Lk.  meant  it  to 

7  Loisy,  however,  thinks  (p.  703)  that  the  phrase  was  carried  over  from 
some  earlier  source. 

8  Hence  Loisy's  suggestion  (p.  703), — that  Lk.  omitted  iy  irapa^okals  as 
not  justified  by  what  follows, — is  needless. 
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be  SO  understood  and,  indeed,  he  may  have  changed  okU  into 
oiKos  as  a  protection  against  such  an  interpretation.  But  at 
all  events  it  cannot  be  original  (Jiil.,  p.  222,  Loisy,  p.  704, 
— contra  B.  Weiss,  p.  36),  for  the  ruined  houses  are  quite  out 
of  the  picture.  But  is  this  variation  due  to  Lk.  or  to  the 
author  of  Q?  The  latter  is  distinctly  the  more  probable,  for 
an  abbreviation  that  so  perverts  the  sense  would  be  quite  con- 
trary to  Lk.'s  usual  method  of  procedure.  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  even  the  author  of  Q  meant  the  text 
to  have  the  sense  that  the  Greek  now  requires  and  it  is  more 
likely  that,  with  the  first  illustration  in  mind,  he  abbreviated 
the  second  without  noticing  that  he  had  changed  the  meaning. 
In  21—22  Lk.  contains  a  true  parable  told  in  the  narrative 
form,  while  in  Mk.  27  the  corresponding  matter  is  stated  in 
an  argumentative  negation  that  makes  it  conform  to  the  con- 
text. Moreover,  Mk.  lays  the  stress  on  the  spoiling  of  the 
goods,  while  the  point  in  Lk.  is  the  superior  power  to  enter 
and  conquer  (J.Weiss,  Ev.,  p.  168). 9  Hence  the  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  Lk.'s  version  (B.  Weiss,  p.  36,  J.  Weiss,  p.  432, 
Jiil.,  p.  227,  Loisy,  p.  707,  Xicol.,  p.  237,— contra  Holtz.,  p.  366). 
To  detect  evidence  of  redaction  in  Lk.'s  version  taken  by  it- 
self is  a  delicate  matter,  especially,  as  has  been  said,  as  the 
two  verses  present  no  linguistic  evidence  of  Lk.'s  hand.  Jiil., 
however  (p.  229,  followed  by  Loisy,  p.  708,  Nicol.,  p.  237), 
thinks  that  somewhere  there  has  been  enlargement  from  an 
original  form,  which  stated  simply  something  like  "When  a 
strong  man  is  seen  bound  and  plundered,  ye  know  that  a 
stronger  than  he  has  come  upon  him," — all  the  other  details 
being  unnecessary.  This,  of  course,  hangs  together  with  Jiil.'s 
"minimum"  theory  of  the  parables.  But  in  the  present  case 
(at  least)  this  theory  seems  to  be  pressed  too  rigorously,  for 
the  parable  as  it  stands  is  certainly  not  over-long  and  the 
"unnecessary"   details  add   considerably  to  the   graphic  effect. 

9  Jiil.  (p.  221 — 222)  notes  that  Q  contains  a  general  rule  applied  to  a 
particular  case  rather  than  a  true  parable, — the  irdaa  in  Lk.  17  (Mt.  25) 
is  out  of  true  parable  style, — while  Mk.  contains  two  true  parables.  But 
this  involves  too  strict  a  limitation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  parable  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jiil.  (p.  221)  considers  the  iprjaovTai  of  Q  preferable  to 
the  oi  bivarai  arijiwu  of  Mk. 
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Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  these  details  have  allegorical  signi- 
ficance, as,  for  instance  that  the  armor  signifies  the  demons  in 
which  Satan  trusted  (so  Jiil.,  p.  228,  apparently  emphasizing 
some  connection  between  7ravo7r\[a  and  Travra  Sai/*ovta, — cf.  Loisy, 
p.  708)  or  that  distributing  the  booty  meant  only  returning 
the  bodies  of  the  exorcised  into  the  control  of  their  former  owners,  lo 
Certainly  when  Loisy  (p.  708)  writes  that  Lk.  understood  the 
whole  passage  allegorically  he  assumes  more  than  the  text 
warrants  and  in  any  case  this  would  not  prove  that  the  alleg- 
ory was  originally  intended.  On  the  other  hand  the  use  of 
the  LXX  of  Is.  53  12  probably  points  to  redaction  in  the 
Greek  (Loisy,  p.  708,  refers  this  specifically  to  Lk.  but  the 
author  of  Q  is  quite  as  likely),  but  it  is  at  least  not  impossible 
that  a  use  of  Is.  in  the  Aramaic  was  recognized  and  rendered 
into  Greek  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Greek  version.  Hence 
there  seems  to  be  no  critical  necessity  for  going  back  of  the 
narrative  about  as  it  stands  in  Lk. 

The  development  of  Mk.'s  account  from  something  like  Lk.'s 
account  presents  no  difficulties.  This,  however,  is  a  different 
matter  from  supposing  a  direct  literary  relation  that  would 
make  Mk.'s  account  arise  from  a  redaction  of  Q  (so  B.  "Weiss, 
p.  36  and  Mk.  ad  loc,  J.  Weiss,  Fv.,  pp.  168 — 169,  Bacon, 
pp.  38 — 39,  Nicol.,  p.  235).  The  two  versions  undoubtedly  do 
go  back  to  some  common  original  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Mk.  and  Lk.  traditions  touched  after  leaving  that 
original, — in  especial  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  have 
any  relation  in  their  Greek  forms.  The  further  (tentative) 
hypothesis  of  J.  Weiss  that  Mk.  is  a  combination  of  Q  with 
Petrine  Memoirs  (Ev.,  p.  169)  is  quite  incapable  of  demon- 
stration (cf.  NicoL,  p.  235). 

That  the  eventual  origin  of  these  sayings  should  be  traced 
back  to  Jesus  seems  not  to  be  questioned.  Wellh.  alone  (Mk., 
p.  26)  is  [^suspicious  of  Mk.  27,  on  account  of  its  "loose  con- 
nection" and  its  emphasis  on  a  positive  fact  while  the  context 
is  concerned  only  with  a  negation.  But  this  is  too  refined  and 
at  most  affects  only  the  place  of  the  saying. 

10  B.  Weiss  (Mt,  ad  loc.)  finds  in  the  contrast  a  reference  to  the 
Temptation.    This  is  even  more  artificial. 
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As  to  the  non-Marcan  sections,  the  question  is  whether  their 
present  context  is  correct.  That  of  Lk.  23  (Mt.  30)  is  almost 
certainly  wrong,  for  it  deals  with  impossibility  of  neutrality 
although  the  adversaries  in  the  present  context  desired  to  be 
known  as  hostile  (J til.,  p.  233,  Klost.,  p.  243,  Loisy,  p.  708).  ^i 
Nor  is  the  position  of  Lk.  19—20  (Mt.  27—28)  wholly  satis- 
factory, for  18,  21,  22  form  a  single  argument,  while  19 — 20 
deal  with  the  subject  from  a  different  angle.  Moreover,  after  20 
the  "stronger  one"  of  22  should  be  the  Kingdom  of  God, — i.  e., 
there  is  an  awkward  change  of  subject.  And  again  186  is 
very  clumsy  and  reads  like  an  attempt  to  soften  a  transition.  12 
Such  arguments  are,  of  course,  not  conclusive  but  they  estab- 
lish a  certain  degree  of  probability,  i^  Loisy  (p.  707, — cf. 
Montef,  II,  pp.  621—622)  argues  further  that  19  and  20  i4  do 
not  belong  together,  as  in  one  case  Christ's  exorcisms  are 
paralleled  with  those  of  the  Jews  while  in  the  other  their 
uniqueness  is  insisted  on, — as  the  two  verses  stand  at  present 
the  Jewish  exorcisms  could  be  taken  as  proofs  of  the  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  (similarly  Jiil.,  p.  232,  Wellh.,  Mt,  p.  62).  But 
such  a  complete  equation  of  the  Jews'  exorcisms  with  Christ's 
was  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  (Klost,  p.  243;  cf.  Holtzm., 
p.  68).  15 

11  Wellh.  (Mt,  p.  62)  notes,  moreover,  that  the  i/xoO  is  too  restricted  to 
suit  the  universal  principle  of  the  preceding  verse. 

"  Holtzm.  (p.  243, — cf.  Loisy,  p.  706,  Nicol.,  p.  235)  argues  further  that 
Mt.  27 — 28  disjoin  ttQs  in  26  and  fj  irQs  in  29.  This  is  not  relevant,  however, 
for  in  29  Mt.  has  returned  to  Mk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  in  Q, 
from  "Satan"  to  "Beezebul"  may  not  be  without  significance. 

13  Bacon  (pp.  43.  39,  cf.  Holtzm.,  p.  128)  finds  that  Mk.  has  produced  a 
more  advanced  Christology  by  dropping  the  references  to  the  Spirit  in  Q, 
so  that  the  miracles  are  referred  to  Christ's  personal  power.  If,  however, 
Q  has  introduced  these  references  from  another  context,  Bacon's  comment 
loses  relevancy. 

1*  Mt.  28  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Mt.  where  ^aaiXda  rod  deoO  (not 
— TUP  oipavuv)  is  used.  Loisy,  p.  707,  thinks  that  a  special  source  is  in- 
dicated. But  this  is  quite  needless,  the  form  of  the  phrase  is  due  to 
TTve^fiaTi  rod  deov  immediately  preceding. 

15  B.  Weiss  (Mt.,  ad  loc.)  argues  for  an  entirely  different  interpretation 
that  makes  the  comparison  with  "your  sons"  irony.  This  relieves  the 
difficulty  discussed  above  but  is  not  very  generally  accepted.  For  a  still 
different  interpretation  cf.  Zahn  {Mt.y  ad  loc). 
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As  to  the  historical  origin  of  these  non-Marcan  verses,  in 
the  case  of  23  a  question  is  raised  by  the  contrast  with  Mk.  9  40. 
This  contrast  is  very  familiar,  however,  and  needs  no  discussion. 
There  is  no  real  reason  why  both  sayings  should  not  be  original 
(so  most  scholars, — cf.  Montef.,  II,  p.  622),  while  J.  Weiss 
(p.  305)  and  Loisy  (p.  708)  prefer  the  version  in  Q  (noting  in 
particular  the  very  artificial  context  of  Mk.  9  4o).  Wellh.  {Einl, 
p.  62)  is  about  the  only  dissenter,  arguing  that  "gather"  and 
"scatter"  can  be  understood  only  of  the  "herd"  (i.  e.,  the  Church) 
and  that  the  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  solus  doctrine  is  prepared 
for.  This  argument,  however,  can  scarcely  be  taken  seriously. 
Against  19  can  be  urged  that  it  proves  too  much,— an  objection 
that  has  been  discussed  above.  Loisy  (p.  709)  suggests  that  19 
has  been  founded  on  Mk.  9  38-39  (or  the  source  of  this  passage), 
in  view  of  such  a  narrative  as  that  of  Acts  19  i3-i7;  the  as- 
sociation with  20  being  designed  to  distinguish  between  (p.  707) 
"the  exorcisms  of  the  Jews,  performed  in  the  name  of  God  or 
Christ,  and  those  which  Jesus  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod".  But  this  is  entirely  too  obscure;  Lk.  19  centers 
not  around  the  Jewish  exorcisms  but  around  Beezebul  as  the 
supposed  means  of  Christ's  exorcisms,  and  Loisy  leaves  un- 
explained how  a  Christian  writer  could  have  formed  the  verse 
in  such  a  way  as  to  shield  the  legitimacy  of  Christ's  exorcisms 
behind  those  of  the  Jews.  This  last  comment  seems  decisive, 
— the  tone  of  the  verse  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  and  the  words  must  be  referred  to  Jesus 
himself.  Similarly  Lk.  20  seems  to  run  counter  to  Apostolic 
ideas,  as  it  places  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  back  in  the 
lifetime  of  Jesus.  This  is  perhaps  not  impossible  for  Apostolic 
ideas  (cf.  J.  Weiss,  p.  305,  Loisy,  p.  707, — very  tentatively) 
but  it  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  NT.  concepts  which 
date  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  (in  as  far  as  it  was  not  thought 
to  be  wholly  future)  from  the  Resurrection  or  Crucifixion,  but 
never  from  the  beginning  of  the  exorcisms.  Certainly,  again, 
the  balance  of  probability  favors  Jesus  as  the  source  of  these 
words. 

The  Lucan  parallel  to  the  verses  that  follow  in  Mk.  (28 — 30) 
and  Mt.  (31—32)  is  in  an  entirely  different  context  (L.  12  lo) 
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but  the  relations  between  the  three  Evangelists  are  the  same 
as  those  just  discussed.  Again  Mt.'s  text  is  a  combination  of 
Mk.  and  the  source  used  by  Lk.  and  again  most  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Mt.'s  and  Lk.'s  wording  have  arisen  in  Mt. 
through  this  combination  of  sources.  In  place  of  Lk.'s  future 
indicative  in  a  general  condition  (an  unusual  construction, 
even  if  not  precisely  un-Greek)   Mt.  32  has  adopted  Mk.  29's 

aorist    subjunctive.       Lk.    has    T(p    els    to    ayiov    Trvevfxa    /3ka(r(fiY)jxy]- 

a-avTL  but  in  31  Mt.  has  already  adopted  17  tov  irvevfiaros  p\a- 
(r(f)7}fua  from  Mk.  29  and  consequently  in  32  conforms  the 
second  clause  to  the  first  (and  in  so  doing  obscures  the  sense, 
for  to  "speak  against  the  Spirit"  need  not  mean  quite  as 
much  as  "blaspheme  the  Spirit").  The  very  awkward  Aoyos  els 
in  Lk.  (due,  apparently  to  the  following  jSXaa-fjirjfj,.  cis,— Acts  6  11 
is  the  only  approach  to  a  NT.  parallel)  has  been  smoothed  in 

Aoyos   Kara   and    Lk.'s    TO    aytov    Trvevfxa    has  yielded  to    Mk.'s    TO 

irveviia  to  aytov.  On  the  other  hand,  Lk.'s  fondness  for  par- 
ticipial  constructions   makes  it   probable  that  in  place  of  tw 

PXa(r(f)r][j.rj(TavTi  Q   had  Tras  os  ^Xaa-cji'qur^a-eL  aS  in  the  first  part   of 

the  verse.  But,  with  this  exception,  a  form  of  Q  identical  with 
that  of  Lk.  explains  perfectly  the  form  of  Mt.  and  is  therefore 
to  be  postulated. 

To  compare  Mt.  with  Mk.  Between  the  parallels  (29  and  31) 
to  Mk.  27  and  28  Mt.  has  inserted  a  verse  (30)  from  Q  and 
consequently  has  changed  Mk.  28's  a/i^jv  into  5ia  rovro  (31). 
Mk.'s  oTt  recitative  is  dropped.  "Sons  of  men"  is  changed  into 
"men,"  partly  because  the  combination  is  very  unusual  and 
partly  to  avoid  the  contrast  with  "Son  of  Man"  about  to  be 
introduced  fi'om  Q.  Mk.  28c  is  superfluous.  Mt.  31c  introduces 
/3\a(r(f>r}fiia  to  take  up  the  same  w^ord  immediately  preceding,  so 
replacing  Mk.  29  a's  /SXaorclirjfjLricrr).  After  the  insertion  from  Q  in 
Mt.  31fc— 32&,  Mk.  29  &  is  expanded  in  Mt.  32  c  into  a  more 
solemn  phrase  (which  avoids  Mk.'s  atwva — amviov).  Mk.  30  is 
quite  needless  and  is  dropped.  Hence  all  of  Mt.'s  variations 
from  Mk.  and  Lk.  are  due  to  redactorial  motives,  making  Mt. 
of  no  importance  as  independent  testimony,  and,  as  before,  the 
problem  reduces  to  a  comparison  of  Mk.  and  Lk.  (i.  e.,  of  Mk. 
and  Q). 
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Mk.,  again,  is  thoroughly  in  the  Evangelist's  style  and  ends 
(30)  with  what  is  explicitly  an  editorial  note  that  may  be  dis- 
regarded for  the  present.  Wellh.  (Mk.,  p.  26,  Klost.,  p.  32, 
Montef.,  I,  p.  117)  calls  attention  to   the  disagreement  of  oo-a 

with    fSXao-cftrjfjLLaL,    arguing    that    to,    o^fiaprrj/JLara  Kal  at    f3\aar(^r]fj,LaL 

may  be  an  importation  into  Mk.'s  text  from  Mt.'s.  This  is 
certainly  possible  but  Mk.  is  not  a  strict  enough  writer  to  give 
such  an  argument  great  weight,  while  Mt.'s  text  is  better  ex- 
plicable from  Mk.'s  as  the  latter  now  stands  than  it  would  be 
if  these  words  were  omitted.  For  the  omission  of  ds  toj/  amva 
from  Mk.  29  Wellh.  (Mk,  p.  27)  cites  D  and  the  Latin  ver- 
sions but,  again,  the  words  are  in  accord  with  Mk.'s  prolix 
style  and  their  omission  is  more  easily  explained  than  their 
addition.  .  On  the  other  hand,  Mk.  28 — 29  certainly  contain 
a  badly  drawn  distinction  between  blasphemy  in  general  and 
blasphemy  against  the  Spirit,  for  blasphemy  is  not  blasphemy 
except  against  God,  and  the  Spirit  (to  the  Jew)  is  simply  a 
quality  of  God  (cf.  WeUh.,  ML,  p.  27,  McoL,  p.  241).  Possibly 
Mk.  has  been  influenced  by  Chi'istian  terminology,  which  ad- 
mitted a  distinction  between  "God"  and  "the  Spirit"  in  a  way 
that  the  Jewish  did  not.  Finally  the  form  of  Mk.  28 — 29  is 
very  clumsy,  for  in  28  a  universal  rule  is  laid  down  and  am- 
plified and  then  in  29  a  vital  exception  is  brought  in  an  entirely 
new  sentence.  16 

To  compare  now  Mk.  and  Q.  Nearly  all  of  the  Greek  words 
in  Q  are  found  also  in  Mk.  but  these  words  are  not  at  all 
characteristic  and  their  order  is  entirely  changed,  as  is  the 
grammatical  construction.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  two  versions  are  derived   from   the   same  Oreek   source,  i^ 

IS  Perhaps  Mk.  29  c  is  due  to  Mk.'s  "hardening"  theory  (Nicoh,  p.  241, 
— cf.  J.  Weiss,  p.  95). 

17  E.  g.,  Loisy  (p.  711)  thinks  that  Mk.  has  simply  glossed  Q.  More 
generally,  for  the  dependence  of  Mk.  on  Q,  Loisy  (p.  710)  and  Nicol. 
(p.  239)  argue  that  Mk.  30  uses  dKadaprov  irvevfia  very  abruptly  at  the  close 
of  a  passage  that  has  spoken  entirely  of  "Beezebul"  and  "Satan."  This 
new  phrase,  however,  could  be  explained  readily  if  Mk.  were  using  a 
document  in  which  the  next  verse  was  Lk.  11 15  (Mt.  12  24),  for  then  Mk. 
simply  closed  his  redaction  of  one  passage  with  the  opening  words  from 
the   next.    It  might  be  added,   also,  that  there  is  a  curious  parallelism 

5* 
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although  that  they  are  derived  from  a  common  source  of  some 
kind  is  obivious.  Now,  if  this  source  is  to  be  identified  with 
either  of  the  present  forms,  the  priority  of  Q  to  Mk.  seems 
critically  certain.  For  Q  uses  blasphemy  in  accord  with  Jewish 
terminology,  while  Mk.  does  not.  Q  states  two  distinct  offences 
in  clear  terms,  while  Mk.  is  very  confused.  And, — most  im- 
portant,— the  evolution  of  Mk.  from  Q  would  be  in  accord  with 
Apostolic  feeling,  while  the  reverse  development  would  be  almost 
impossible.  For  Mk.,  who  regarded  a  man's  attitude  towards 
Christ  as  determining  that  man's  eternal  destiny  (Mk.  8  38,  etc.), 
naturally  classed  words  against  Christ  among  the  most  heinous 
offences  possible.  Yet  he  wished  to  use  a  saying  that  singled 
out  words  against  Christ  as  pardonable.  The  difficulty  was 
resolved  by  including  such  words  in  "sins  and  blasphemies"  of 
every  sort, — they  were  pardonable  in  the  sense  that  any  blas- 
phemy against  God  might  be  pardonable.  In  this  way  the  sense 
of  the  original  seemed  to  be  preserved  conscientiously,  while  an 
echo  of  the  phraseology  of  Q  was  kept  in  the  unique  and  almost 
impossible  phrase  "the  sons  of  the  men."  This  process  is  clear 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Q  is  supposed  secondary,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  assume  that  a  Christian  writer  undertook 
to  minimize  the  offence  of  speaking  against  the  Lord  and 
for  this  purpose  modified  an  entirely  general  statement  so 
as  to  introduce  this  teaching  explicitly.  Such  a  procedure 
seems  incomprehensible  and  equally  incomprehensible  would 
be  the  general  reception  of  the  document  that  was  so  pro- 
duced. Consequently  the  priority  of  Q  appears  assured  (so 
B.  Weiss,  J.  Weiss,  p.  96,  Loisy,  p.  711,  Bacon,  p.  39,  Nicol., 
p.  241). 

between  Mk.  and  Q  in  that  at  the  beginning  both  narratives  (Mk.  3  22 
and  Lk.  11  24  =  Mt.  12  43)  speak  of  "Beezebul"  and  then  change  abruptly 
to  "Satan", — in  fact,  Mk.'s  isolated  mention  of  "Beezebul"  is  as  strange 
as  his  TryeOfia  aKdOaprov  and  may  be  used  similarly  as  indicating  a  use  of  Q. 
But,  in  the  face  of  the  wide  divergence  of  the  texts  of  Mk.  and  Q  in 
the  passage  proper,  these  arguments  are  inconclusive, — the  most  they  need 
mean  is  that  Mk.  had  read  Q,  and  remembered  some  of  it.  This  is,  in 
fact,  more  than  probable  (in  other  parts  of  Mk.  a  close  use  of  Q  seems 
certain)  but  it  is  very  different  from  the  supposition  that  in  this  section 
Mk.  was  acting  simply  as  the  (free)  editor  of  a  document. 
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These  considerations  seem  ignored  in  the  counter-argument 
of  Wellh.  (Einl,  p.  66,— cf.  Klost.,  p.  244,  Montef.,  I,  p.  117). 
Wellh/s  chief  point  is  that  Q  is  self-contradictory,  for  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  consists  in  words  against  the  Son 
of  Man,  so  that  the  assumed  two  offences  are  really  only  one. 
But  this  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  present  instance  is  only  a 
particular  case  of  a  much  wider  principle  and  that  the  very 
point  here  lies  in  the  coincidence  of  the  two  offences  (cf., 
especially,  J.  Weiss,  pp.  96,  305).  Although  the  words  are 
against  the  Son  of  Man  it  is  not  for  that  reason  but  because 
they  are  also  against  the  Spirit  that  they  are  unpardonable. 
Wellh.  argues  further  that  the  general  "sons  of  men"  in  Mk. 
has  become  reduced  in  Q  to  the  particular  "Son  of  Man"  and 
then  the  latter  has  been  set  in  relation  to  "blasphemy"  instead 
of  to  "forgive."  The  evolution  must  have  gone  this  way,  for 
the  reverse  process  would  be  unthinkable.  But  the  above  dis- 
cussion has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  entirely  thinkable  but  that 
it  is  the  only  change  that  accords  with  what  is  known  of  the 
trend  of  tradition.  As  a  third  argument,  AVellh.  writes  that  bla- 
sphemy can  be  directed  only  against  God,  while  "the  Son  of  Man 
is  not  God."  The  point  of  this,  however,  is  difficult  to  catch,  for 
Q  does  not  say  "blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man"  in  either 
Mt.'s  or  Lk.'s  version, — as  AVellh.  goes  on  to  state  explicitly. 
Evidently  none  of  tliese  arguments  can  weigh  against  those  on 
the  other  side. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  both  the  Mk.  and  the  Q 
versions  have  been  developed  from  some  common  source.  For 
such  a  source  Wellh.  (Einl,  p.  67, — cf.  Klost.,  p.  32)  suggests 
the  text  of  Mk.  with  the  singular  t^J  vl(}  tov  dvOpwirov  in  place 
of  the  plural, — the  singular,  of  course,  meaning  simply  "man."  is 
A  misinterpretation  of  this  as  "Son  of  Man"  led  to  the  plurali- 
zation  in  Mk.  by  some  later  editor  and  to  the  paraphrase  in  Q. 
But  this  is  simply  hypothesis  (cf.  Loisy,  p.  711).  Moreover  it 
leaves  unexplained  why  Mk.  did  not  write  dvdp(67r<fi  or  dvOpioiroLs 

18  Wellh.  {Einl.,  p.  67)  compares  Mk.  2  lo.  28.  But  these  passages  are 
hardly  relevant,  for  in  both  Mark  certainly  understood  the  phrase  in  a 
Messianic  sense  and  so  could  hardly  have  used  it  differently  here  (on  2  lo 
cf.  Wellh.,  Mk.,  p.  16). 
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in  the  first  place,  as  clsowlici-o.  and  in  no  way  siiiiplities  the 
difficulty  of  deriving  the  (^)  form  from  the  Marcan, — in  fact,  it 
removes  the  Q  form  even  further  from  its  supposed  origin. 
Other  attempts  to  recover  an  original  form  of  the  saying  have 
ignored  the  Marcan  version  and  have  sought  simply  to  go  back 
of  that  in  Q.  But,  such  attempts,  naturally,  go  outside  of  the 
passage  itself  for  their  motives  and  rest  on  deductions  drawn 
from  other  passages  as  to  what  was  or  w^as  not  possible  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus.  So,  for  instance,  the  proposal  of  J.  Weiss 
(p.  305)  to  find  back  of  "Son  of  Man"  an  original  "me."  Such 
a  purely  mechanical  change,  of  course,  could  not  be  detected 
in  the  passage  taken  by  itself  and  is  due  only  to  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  Jesus  ever  used  "Son  of  Man"  as  a  self-designation 
Loisy  (pp.  711— 712,— cf.  Nicol.,  p.  240)  thinks  that  "the  distinction 
introduced  between  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Spirit  appears  to 
have  a  theological  character,  by  opposing,  as  it  were,  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Saviour  to  his  divinity,  the  exterior  of  his  acti- 
vity to  the  supernatural  principle  of  his  works."  Consequently, 
the  original  perhaps  ran  "whosoever  shall  say  a  word  against 

any  son  of  man ,"  w^hich  Q  misrendered  "the  Son  of  Man," 

— without  causing  oifence  because  a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween Jesus  as  man  and  the  Spirit  of  God  which  was  in  him. 
But  this  either  leaves  Mk.'s  extraordinary  paraphrase  unex- 
plained or  else  requires  a  very  literal  use  by  Mk.  of  the  Greek 
Q  (something,  in  fact,  that  Loisy  defends).  Moreover,  if  "son 
of  man"  were  simply  the  ordinary  expression  for  "man," — as 
the  translator  of  Q  must  have  kncw^n  perfectly  well, — the 
retention  of  "son  of"  in  the  Greek  is  inexplicable.  But,  moreover, 
— and  chiefly, — Loisy  seems  to  have  raised  a  difficulty  where 
none  exists.  There  is  no  theological  subtlety  whatever  in  the 
saying  and  Jesus  certainly  could  have  drawn  the  distinction 
quite  as  naturally  as  any  later  writer, — and  with  much  less 
offence.  Such  a  search  for  an  original  form  of  the  saying  will 
be  justified  only  when  the  demonstration  has  been  completed 
that  Jesus  did  not  use  "Son  of  Man"  as  a  self-designation — and 
this  demonstration  is  as  yet  very  far  from  completers  The  most 

t9  On  the  linguistic  side  of  the  question  the  following  words  of  Wellh. 
(EinL,  p.  130)  are  worth  quoting:— "Sch on  die  jerusalemischen  Christen 
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that  has  been  done  is  to  show  that  the  title  does  not  belong  in 
certain  passages  and  to  suggest  processes  (of  which  suggestions 
the  above  are  very  fair  examples)  by  which  the  title  could  have 
crept  into  the  remaining  passages.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  showing  that  the  title  did  so  creep  into  such  pas- 
sages. 

Finally,  as  to  the  original  context  of  the  saying.  The  meaning 
in  Lk.  is  far  from  clear  and  the  exegesis  of  Lk.  12  9-12  is 
notoriously  difficult.  On  the  surface  the  passage  is  very  con- 
fused, 20  for  in  9  denial  of  Christ  is  not  pardonable  while  ac- 
cording to  10  pardon  can  be  extended  to  words  spoken  against 
him, — only  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  being  unpardonable. 
And  then  in  11 — 12  an  entirely  abrupt  change  seems  to  be  made 
to  the  Spirit  as  inspiring  defence  when  on  trial.  Wellh.  (Einl., 
p.  66)  finds  different  classes  of  men  in  10  a  (non-Christians) 
and  10  6  (Christians).  Then  the  passage  becomes  something 
like  this: — (9)  Denial  of  me  will  be  punished  by  condemnation. 
(10)  But  by  "denial"  is  not  meant  any  word  spoken  against  me, 
— such  words  may  be  uttered  through  ignorance  (cf.  Acts  3  19). 
If,  however,  they  are  spoken  by  those  having  the  illumination 
of  the  Spirit  they  are  unpardonable  (cf.  Heb.  10  29).  (11 — 12) 
The  offence  is  all  the  greater  as  the  Spirit  can  be  trusted  to 
carry  one  through  the  trial.  This  is  good  Apostolic  theology 
and  is  very  plausible.  An  alternative,  perhaps  simpler,  is  to 
suppose  that  both  clauses  of  10  refer  to  unbelievers.  "Not  all 
of  those  who  attack  Christ  are  past  hope, — but  some  of  them 
are.  It  is  only  the  latter  who  will  resist  your  defence  and  on 
them  will  be  visited  the  severest  condemnation"  (cf.  Montef.,  II, 
p.  953).  In  either  case  the  passage  is  altogether  too  complicated 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  10  and  too  complicated,  also, 
for  the  original  context  of  this  verse, — that  there  is  a  "mosaic" 
here  is  evident. 

But  was  this  mosaic  formed  first  in  Lk.  or  in  Q?  Most 
scholars  hold  that  Lk.  first  made  the  combination  (B.  Weiss, 

werden  das  spezifische  bamascha  von  dem  gewohnHchen  barnascha  unter- 
schieden  haben." 

20  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Nicol.  (p.  238)  can  think  the  Lucan  order 
natural. 
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p.  36,  J.  Weiss,  p.  434,  Holtzm.,  p.  370,  Loisy,  p.  710,;2i  Montef.^ 
p.  953).  But  this  does  not  follow  simply  from  the  fact  (alone 
urged  by  most  of  these  scholars)  that  Lk.'s  present  narrative 
is  obviously  artificial.  If  Q  be  supposed  to  have  established  the 
present  connection,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  verse 
had  been  already  applied  to  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  in 
the  oral  tradition,  which  Q  simply  followed,— Lk.  using  Q  here 
without  Mk.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Lk.  be  supposed  to  have 
established  the  connection,  then  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
he  violated  the  order  of  both  his  ivritten  sources,  removed  the 
verse  from  a  place  where  it  fitted  perfectly,  held  it  (so  to  speak) 
in  mid-air,  and  finally  deposited  it  in  an  entirely  different  pas- 
sage where  it  not  only  seemed  to  be  out  of  relation  to  the 
context  but  to  contradict  the  preceding  verse.  The  first  sup- 
position is  vastly  preferable.  22  Moreover,  if  Q  originally  ran 
as  it  stands  in  Lk.  12  2-12,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  formation 
of  the  parallel  parts  of  Mt.  (ch.  10,— cf.  NicoL,  pp.  237—240), 
especially  if  Q  continued  beyond  Lk.  12  12  as  in  Mt.  10  21-22. 
After  Mt.  10  1 6,  Mt.  turned  to  this  Q  passage  and  began  to 
copy  it  at  the  point  (Mt.  10  17  =  Lk.  12  11)  where  it  would 
yield  a  good  connection  and  continued  to  copy  until  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  section  in  Q.  Then,  after  adding  two 
or  three  verses  (Mt.  10  23-25  23  or  24-25)  taken  perhaps  from  some 
other  part  24  of  Q,  he  returned  (10  20)  to  the  beginning  of  the 
section  whose  latter  part  he  had  copied  and  started  to  copy 
the  remainder  (10  26-33).  When  he  had  completed  10  33  (Lk.  12  9), 
however,  he  recognized  that  the  next  verse  (Lk.  12  10)  was  in 
a  different  and  better  context  in  Mk.  and  consequently  jomitted 

21  Noting,  however,  that  the  other  alternative  may  be  possible. 

22  If  this  is  right,  then  a  literary  use  of  Q,  by  Mk.  involves  assuming 
that  Mk.  went  to  an  entirely  different  section  of  Q,  to  find  a  saying  for 
the  close  of  his  narrative.  But  even  this  is  less  difficult  than  supposing 
the  reverse  process  in  Lk. 

23  There  is  considerable  reason  to  think  that  Mt.  10  23  stood  after  10  22 
in  Q  and  that  this  was  its  original  place. 

2'*  Nicol.  (p.  234),  however,  thinks  that  these  verses  all  stood  in  Q  in 
their  present  Matthaean  context.  From  this  he  argues  again  for  Mk.'s 
use  of  Q,  claiming  that  the  Beeie/SouX  ?x"  is  an  echo  of  Mt.  10  24-25  (Lk.  6  40). 
But  too  many  suppositions  are  involved. 
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this  verse  here.  Lk.,  however,  in  12  2-12  simply  copied  Q  just 
as  it  stood,  with  some  ahbreviation  of  the  matter  25  now  in 
Mt.  10  17-18,  and  after  completing  12  12  omitted  the  remainder 
of  the  Q  section  as  unsuited  to  the  present  context.  This  is  a 
very  simple  explanation  and  is  probably  correct. 

This,  naturally,  does  not  show  that  Mk.'s  context  is  correct, 
— something,  indeed,  that  is  quite  incapable  of  proof.  But  the 
observation  of  Loisy  (p.  712)  seems  entirely  just: — "In  whatever 
occasion  Jesus  may  have  spoken  of  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit, 
he  must  have  had  his  own  works  in  view;  and  the  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  being  the  work  that  was  best  adapted  for  this 
declaration,  the  combination  of  the  two  first  Evangelists  should 
have  the  sort  and  the  degree  of  truth  that  is  desirable  in  such 
matters." 

Summarizing:- In  the  passage  discussed  Lk.  represents  practic- 
ally a  transcript  of  Q.  Q,  in  turn,  apart  from  slight  touches, 
contains  the  oldest  recoverable  form  of  the  sayings  recorded  in 
it  and  all  of  these  sayings  may,  with  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability, be  assigned  to  Jesus  himself.  But  that  they  were  all 
uttered  on  a  single  occasion  does  not  follow, — the  saying  in 
Lk.  11  23  is  almost  certainly  out  of  place  and  those  in  Lk.  11 19-20 
may  also  belong  to  some  other  occasion.  The  saying  in  Lk.  12  10 
was  placed  in  its  present  Lucan  context  by  the  author  of  Q. 
Mk.  has  given  a  freer  version  of  certain  of  these  sayings.  This 
version  shows  Marcan  touches  but  there  is  no  particular  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Mk.'s  version  is  derived  from  a  redaction 
of  Q  (even  in  the  Aramaic  and  still  less  in  the  Greek).  In 
especial  Mk.'s  position  for  the  saying  in  Lk.  12  10  is  much 
better  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  Q.  Mt.,  finally,  worked  together 
the  narratives  in  Q  and  Mk.,  following  Mk.  rather  than  Q  for 
the  place  of  the  saying  in  Lk.  12  10,  and  contributes  nothing 
independent  to  the  evidence. 

25  An  expansion  of  Q,  in  Mt.  10 17-18  is  less  likely.  But  in  no  case  are 
Mt.  10 17-20  =  Lk.  12  11-12  derived  from  Mk.  13  11,  against  which  they  agree 
in  both  the  position  of  the  saying  and  in  its  Greek  wording. 
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Note  on  Hosea  1 — 3 

C.  H.  TOY 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

IT  is  generally  agreed  that  Hos.  4 — 14  (omitting  the  Judah 
passages,  14  lo,  parts  or  the  whole  of  14  2-9,  and  a  few 
other  insertions)  is  a  unity;  material  and  tone  are  substantially 
the  same  throughout.  But  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether 
chaps.  1 — 3  belong  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  for,  while,  like 
all  pre-exilic  prophetic  writings,  the  two  parts  have  in  common 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  condition  of  religion,  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  are  great.  The  contrast  between  the 
connected  discourse  and  smooth  flowing  style  of  chap.  2  and 
the  isolated  paragraphs  and  exclamatory  sentences  of  4 — 14  is 
obvious.  The  two  differ  also  in  the  material  that  interests  them: 
in  4 — 14  there  is  a  survey  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs  in  the 
northern  kingdom — the  bull- worship,  the  ignorance  of  the  priests, 
the  corruption  of  the  royal  court,  the  foreign  relations  are 
denounced;  in  1 — 3  it  is  the  worship  of  the  local  baals  that 
excites  the  ^vriter's  indignation.  These  differences  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  two  parts  were  com- 
posed at  different  periods  in  one  man^s  life.  In  the  books  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  we  have  series  of  discourses  ex- 
tending over  many  years,  but  the  treatment,  tone  and  style 
remain  the  same  throughout  in  each  book.  1  The  sharp  variations 
in  Hosea  point  naturally  to  difference  of  authorship. 

1  Only  genuine  material,  of  course,  is  here  considered. 
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But  the  fii'st  part,  chaps.  1 — 3,  seems  not  to  be  a  unity.  The 
central  discourse,  chap.  2,  has  references  to  a  future  reconstruction 
that  suggest  the  hand  of  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  editor,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  3  5.2  The  promise  in  2  1  stands  isolated; 
it  connects  neither  with  the  preceding  nor  with  the  succeeding 
context,  and  is  a  late  addition.  ^  Another  fragment  is  2  3,  which 
presupposes  a  discourse  that  has  not  been  preserved. 

The  two  paragraphs  describing  symbolical  actions,  1  2-6.  8f.,  3, 
appear  to  be  independent  productions,  connected  organically 
neither  with  chap.  2  nor  with  each  other.  In  the  first  of  these 
the  prophet  is  commanded  by  Yahweh  to  marry  a  lewd  woman, 
and  tln-ee  children  are  born  of  the  marriage;  the  first  child  is 
said  (v.  3)  to  be  Hosea's,  not  illegitimate,  and  the  connection 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  other  two  also  were  considered 
to  be  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  After  v.  2  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  Avoman — the  interest  is  all  in  the  children. 
The  name  of  the  first  child,  Jezreel,  is  given  not  a  religious 
but  a  political  significance;  ^  the  fall  of  the  Jehu  dynasty  is 
regarded  as  imminent  (the  date  is  thus  indicated).  The  other 
names  express  the  rejection  of  Israel  by  Yahweh;  the  isolated 
statement  of  2  3  ('say  to  your  brethren  ^  Ammi  and  to  your 
sister  ^  Euhamah')  is  identical  in  sense  with  2  25,  and  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  preceding. 

In  1  2-9  the  wife  seems  to  be  introduced  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accounting  for  the  children;  symbolical  names  of  children 
were  desired  and  the  natural  preliminary  was  a  marriage.  As 
the  wife  represents  the  unfaithful  nation,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  be  described  as  lewd;  yet  the  calm  tone  of  the  story 
is  noticeable.  The  names  convey  in  themselves  no  slur  on  wife 
or  children;  the  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  8  1-4). 
There  is  no  trace  of  emotion,  no  love,  indignation  or  sorrow. 

2  The  clause  'and  David  their  king'  is  omitted  by  some  critics. 

3  The  next  verse  (describing  the  future  of  the  two  kingdoms)  is  prob- 
ably from  a  still  different  Judean  hand. 

4  The  name  has  a  different  signification  in  2  24  and  2  2. 

5  The  Septuagint  has  'brother'  and  'sister,'  which  readings  should  per- 
haps be  adopted. 
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The  romantic  history  of  a  man  wounded  in  his  deepest  feelings 
through  an  ill-fated  marriage  that  saddened  his  life  and  colored 
his  thought  seems  to  me  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  text.  If 
there  had  been  passionate  devotion  and  sorrow,  there  would 
doubtless  have  been  some  mention  of  it,  but  there  is  none;  the 
narrative  is  a  quiet  statement  of  facts.  ]N"or  is  the  supposition 
of  an  unfortunate  marriage  necessary  to  explain  the  tender 
tone  that  appears  in  parts  of  4 — 14  or  the  conception  of  Yahweh 
as  a  god  who  loved  his  people;  a  man  of  tender  and  loving 
nature  might,  without  a  crushing  marital  experience,  think  of 
the  national  deity  as  loving,  and  might,  as  a  patriot,  grieve 
over  the  decadence  and  misfortunes  of  his  country.  ^ 

The  woman  of  chap.  3  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  the  same 
with  her  of  chap.  1 ;  the  mise  en  scene  and  the  aim  are  different 
in  the  two  narratives.  ^  There  we  have  a  marriage  with  an 
unchaste  woman  and  the  birth  of  children,  setting  forth  the 
Israelitish  worship  of  alien  deities  and  the  consequent  wrath 
of  Yahweh;  here  it  is  the  purchase  of  an  unchaste  slave-girl 
who  is  to  be  secluded,  not  allowed  to  be  wife  to  her  (unnamed) 
purchaser  or  to  any  man,  the  lesson  being  Israel's  coming  de- 
privation of  all  the  national  apparatus  of  religion,  that  is,  the  de- 
struction of  the  national  life  by  exile.  The  woman  is  not  the 
Gromer  of  the  first  chapter,  for  she  has  been  living  with  a 
paramour,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  former  wife's  having  been 
made  a  slave.  There  is  no  expression  of  sentiment  in  the  story, 
the  transaction  is  official  and  business-like;  the  girl  is  used 
simply  as  a  symbol.  The  two  narratives  are  similar  figurative 
representations  independent  each  of  the  other,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  attempt  to  harmonize  them. 

The  section  chaps.  1 — 3  is  a  mass  of  separate  prophetic  pro- 
ductions, originating  in  different  periods,  and  put  together,  as 
was  the  manner  of  scribes,  by  a  late  editor  who  made  no  vig- 
orous attempt  at  coherency.  The  hands  of  editors  are  recogniz- 

6  So  Jeremiah,  who  was  unmarried. 

^  The  I'W  of  3  1  is  intended  to  connect  this  episode  with  that  of  the 
first  chapter;  but  this  is  a  well-known  editorial  device  for  combining  a 
later  paragraph  with  an  earlier.  Perhaps  the  awkward  sentence  beginning 
"0.1  rhnn  (1  2)  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  desire. 

6* 
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able  throughout  the  section,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
curtness  and  vagueness  of  some  of  the  expressions,  makes  it 
difficult  to  discover  the  chronological  relations  between  the 
paragraphs.  There  has  been,  perhaps,  an  interchange  of  in- 
fluence. In  the  original  form  of  chap.  2  (which  is  of  the  eighth 
century)  Yahweh  is  the  husband  of  the  adulterous  Israel,  and 
the  marriage  in  chap.  1  may  be  merely  the  dramatization  of 
this  idea;  or,  the  imitation  may  have  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  not  necessary  indeed  to  suppose  borrowing  in 
either  direction;  the  two  descriptions  may  have  come  from  a 
common  fund  of  thought.  But  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
suggests  some  relation  between  them,  and  the  precedence  should, 
probably,  be  given  to  the  ordinary  prophetic  style  of  chap.  2 
rather  than  to  the  somewhat  confused  symbolism  of  the  first 
chapter.  On  the  other  hand  the  designation  of  the  land  of 
Israel  as  'JezreeF  (2  24),  the  land  made  productive  by  the  favor 
of  Yahweh,  may  be  designed  to  do  away  with  the  bloody 
Jezreel  and  the  terrible  threat  of  1  5;  and  the  'Ammi'  of  2  3.  25 
and  the  'Ruhamah'  of  2  3  may  be  a  reply  to  the  negations  of 
1  6.  9.  But  these  and  other  such  details  can  hardly  be  fixed 
with  certainty. 

The  statement  in  1  2  that  Hosea's  marriage  was  contracted 
by  command  of  Yahweh  is  the  conventional  prophetic  way  of 
claiming  divine  authority  for  words  and  deeds.  It  proves  only 
(supposing  that  a  real  marriage  took  place)  that  the  writer  of 
the  section  held  such  a  procedure  to  be  permissible  by  Yahweh. 
The  text  says  distinctly  that  the  marriage  was  an  actual  fact 
not  a  vision  or  a  figure  of  speech;  but  it  is  possible  that  v.  2 
is  the  work  of  an  editor  who  ascribed  to  an  old  prophet  what 
he  would  not  have  done  himself,  just  as  Deut.  20  i6f.  enjoins  for 
the  time  of  the  conquest  a  procedure  that  was  impossible  in 
the  seventh  century. 

Though  the  author  of  chaps.  4 — 14  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  the  author  of  chap.  2  or  the  actor  in  the  episodes  of  chaps.  1 
and  3,  the  several  parts  of  1 — 3  throw  light  on  the  religious 
conceptions  of  various  periods.  The  people  are  described  as 
being,  in  the  eighth  century,  completely  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  local  deities.     Yahweh  is  thought  of  as  a  jealous  god 
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without  the  alternations  of  tenderness  and  severity  that  appear 
in  4 — 14.  The  hope  of  future  national  revival  is  connected 
with  the  anticipation  of  the  political  union  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  nation  (Ezekiel's  expectation).  If  the  procedures  of  chaps.  1 
and  3  are  real,  they  indicate  a  curious  liberty  of  symbolic  action 
that  certain  prophets  allowed  themselves;  but  possibly  they  are 
pure  inventions. 
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Studies  in  the  Diction  of  the  Psalter 

First  Article 

WALDO   S.  PEATT 
HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

THE  purpose  of  these  Studies  is  not  to  discuss  afresh  the 
whole  critical  problem  of  the  Psalter,  but  to  present  certain 
facts  bearing  upon  that  problem  which  seem  not  to  have  at- 
tracted much  notice,  though  apparently  of  some  importance. 
It  is  proposed  simply  to  give  summaries  of  certain  phenomena 
in  the  vocabulary  and  lexical  usage  of  the  Psalter,  and  to 
consider  questions  as  to  their  possible  relation  to  its  literary 
history. 

Much  of  the  matter  to  be  presented  is  statistical,  involving 
close  attention  to  minutiae,  and  the  entire  discussion  belongs 
to  a  class  of  critical  investigations  that  is  not  always  highly 
esteemed  for  other  reasons  than  its  intricacy.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  pursuit  of  this  kind  of  inquiry,  certainly  on  so 
extensive  a  scale,  was  not  originally  in  the  writer's  mind.  As 
it  was  taken  up  for  experiment,  however,  and  subjected  to 
prolonged  testing,  it  has  seemed  to  have  enough  validity  and 
suggestiveness  to  warrant  pressing  it  to  conclusions,  so  that  its 
results  may  be  compared  with  those  reached  in  other  ways. 

The  tendency  of  Psalter  commentation  has  been  to  be  strongly 
subjective.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  has  usually  been  dom- 
inated by  an  obtrusive  personal  bias  or  prejudice,  though 
these  have  not  always  been  avoided,  but  simply  that,  owing  to 
the  inherent  peculiarities  of  the  problem,  much  has  been  made 
of  presuppositions  or  assumptions,  or,  at  least,  of  canons  derived 
from  the  critic's  mere  feeling  or  instinct.  The  trained  instinct 
is  surely  a  valuable  implement  of  research,  but  it  commands 
confidence  only  when  exercised  in  close  contact  with  the  ob- 
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served  facts  and  with  all  tlie  facts  that  merit  observation.  Our 
main  object  here  is  to  add  to  the  store  of  such  facts.  These, 
if  correctly  recorded  and  fairly  appraised,  lead  on  toward  con- 
clusions. Whether  the  inferences  that  are  here  suggested  are 
reasonable  remains  to  be  seen.  All  that  is  claimed  for  these 
Studies  is  that  they  represent  an  attempt  to  pursue  a  course 
of  genuinely  scientific  induction,  with  emphasis  always  upon 
objective  phenomena  as  basal  to  and  directive  of  the  reasoning. 

It  is  surprising  that  no  elaborate  studies  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  the  vocabulary  and  diction  of  the  Psalter.  The  fact 
that  the  Psalter  is  apparently  a  composite  collection  would 
naturally  suggest  such  studies,  since  delicate  lexical  tests  have 
often  proved  helpful  in  analyzing  diverse  materials.  In  applying 
these,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  compositeness  of 
the  Psalter  probably  has  several  aspects.  Different  poems  may 
come  from  very  different  sources.  Whole  groups  of  poems  may 
represent  periods  and  circumstances.  Individual  poems  may  be 
made  up  of  independent  sections,  or  may  have  been  subjected 
to  considerable  emendation  or  interpolation.  The  detection  and 
classification  of  these  heterogeneous  materials  should  not  be 
left  to  critical  intuition,  but,  if  possible,  should  be  connected 
with  some  line  of  objective  analysis.  Although  lexical  tests  are 
seldom  demonstrative,  yet  they  supply  invaluable  hints  that  may 
be  taken  as  a  basis  of  argument. 

These  Studies  will  be  confined  to  the  following  topics: — 
(a)  Some  general  summaries  of  the  Psalter  vocabulary,  with 
notes  on  the  relative  frequency  of  the  words  and  on  their 
distribution  among  the  poems  and  groups  of  poems;  (b)  A  special 
investigation  of  what  will  be  called  the  "liturgical"  vocabulary, 
with  inferences  from  its  distribution;  i  (c)  A  similar  treatment 
of  the  vocabulary  of  the  "David"  poems;  (d)  A  similar  treatment 
of  the  Elohistic  division  of  the  collection;  (e)  Some  notes  upon 
other  topics  more  or  less  involved  in  the  foregoing. 

1  The  main  points  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  two  topics  have  already 
been  embodied  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  for 
January,  1913,  These  are  here  restated  with  greater  elaboration  of  some 
details,  so  as  to  be  directly  accessible  for  comparison  with  similar  details 
under  the  other  topics. 
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In  v()c<Ml)iiliiry  studies  it  is  usuallv  iKHH>ss;iry  Hi'st  of  all  to  try 
to  establish  a  rectified  text.  Particularly  would  this  seem  in- 
(lispeusable  in  the  case  of  the  Psalter,  the  text  of  which  is 
rather  notoriously  doubtful  in  many  places.  Yet,  for  the  precise 
purposes  here  in  view,  this  extremely  difficult  task  can 'be  largely 
avoided,  since  it  proves  that  most  of  the  corrections  that  would 
most  naturally  be  made  have  but  slight  effect  upon  the  statistics 
that  are  chiefly  used,  and  since,  when  it  is  a  cardinal  principle 
to  eliminate  subjective  factors,  the  very  subjective  process  of 
textual  emendation  is  out  of  place,  certainly  at  the  outset. 
When  one  is  seeking  for  clues  as  to  the  history  of  the  received 
text  as  it  stands,  any  emendation  runs  the  risk  of  obliterating 
or  distorting  significant  evidence. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  satisfactory  separate  vocabulary  of  the 
Psalter.  Hence  the  student  must  either  make  it  up  direct  from 
the  text,  or  collate  it  from  trustworthy  general  concordances. 
In  the  present  case  the  latter  course  was  followed,  and  this  has 
proved  satisfactory  for  the  immediate  purposes.  2 

If  we  omit  the  captions,  the  four  benedictions  at  the  end  of 
Bks.  I — ly,  nbo,  and  the  inseparables,  the  ordinary  text  of 
the  Psalter  comprises  about  18,400  words.  ^  In  examining  the 
distribution  of  certain  words,  it  is  useful,  also,  to  set  aside  the 
formulae  n^"1^^n  (at  the  opening  or  close  of  a  poem)  and  '•D 
non  D^ilj;^  (as  in  Ps.  136). 

As  ordinarily  counted,  the  vocabulary  from  which  the  text 
is  made  up  contains  about  2,150  words,  though,  of  course, 
opinions  would  vary  as  to  how  far  closely  related  forms  should 
be  separated  or  combined.  In  estimating  this  total,  also,  con- 
siderable variation  would  result  as  soon  as  corrections  or  emend- 
ations  of  the   text  were  admitted.    For  preliminary  purposes, 

2  In  English  there  are  two  Vocabularies,  that  of  Arthur  S.  Eiske  (Hart- 
ford, privately  printed,  1887)  and  that  of  George  A.  Alcock  (London,  Elliot 
Stock,  1903).  The  former  is  a  mere  word-list,  without  citation  of  passages ; 
it  is  almost  complete  and  very  accurate.  The  latter  aims  to  cite  all  the 
passages  and  furnish  some  other  information,  but  is  defective  and  not 
above  criticism  in  other  regards. 

5  Inseparables  combined  with  a  pronoun,  so  as  to  make  a  separate 
word,  appear  in  about  470  cases,  raising  the  above  total  towards  19,000. 
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however,   it  proves  convenient  and  safe  to  use  the  ordinarily 
accepted  list  as  it  stands. 

A  very  large  number  of  these  words  occur  but  a  few  times 
each.  Thus  nearly  900  are  found  only  in  single  poems,  and 
about  1,000  more  occur  in  not  more  than  twelve  poems.  There 
are  about  235  words  that  occur  with  relative  fi*equency — in 
more  than  twelve  poems.  Thi'oughout  the  present  study  these 
latter  are  called  "common,"  while  the  rest  are  called  "rare." 
Taken  by  themselves,  the  "common"  words  make  up  about  68  ^/o 
of  the  entire  text  and  the  "rare"  words  about  32  o/o. 

The  gradation  from  words  that  are  "common"  to  those  that  are 
"rare"  is,  of  course,  continuous.  Where  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  classes  is  a  question,  and  any  separation  must  be  arbitrary.  The 
fixing  of  the  dividing-point  at  twelve  poems  was  made  after  considerable 
experimentation,  and  seems  to  have  practical  utility. 

Classification  by  the  number  of  poems  in  which  the  words   occur, 

rather  than  by  the  total  number  of  occurrences,  is  obviously  wise,  since 

mere  repetitions  within  a  given  poem  are  much  less   significant  than 

appearances    in   independent   poems.    Exact  arrangement,  however,  is 

made  difficult  by  the  fact  that    "doublets"   of  the    same  passages  are 

found,  for  which  in  some  cases  allowance  ought  to  be  made. 

For   convenience   of  reference,    we   here   insert   the   list   of 

"common"  words,    as  thus  secured,  arranging  them,    as  nearly 

as  may  be,  in  ten  groups,  beginning  with  those  found  in  the 

largest  number  of  poems,  and  ending  with  those  found  in  only 

thirteen  poems  (these .  latter  lying  close  to  the  arbitrary  line 

drawn  between  "common"  and  "rare"  words): 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

In  57—130 

41—54 

33-40 

27-32 

24-26 

poems 

poems 

poems 

poems 

poems 

*?« 

Dn« 

n^5 

^ii« 

nn« 

D^nVA 

n''« 

n^n 

ty>« 

DK 

nD« 

r« 

^1? 

n»« 

D*l 

YM^ 

■^^ 

^u 

^«n. 

DH 

]n«  (ace.) 

^« 

^1?. 

^;i 

nan 

nn« 

"•i^ 

«in 

nn 

iH"' 

m 

iB^« 

l^n 

in 

V' 

T" 

«"in 

^■rniL 

^^\ 

D^ 

yi^ 

P 

iTHn. 

IDt 

:ipV' 

m.T 

in*^ 

«Tv. 

YQ' 

M9 

DV 

non 

^«1fc^'' 

i^T 

n«D 

••D 

niOadj. 

nv^K^^ 

111^^ 

IVD 
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A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

n  57—130 

41—54 

33-40 

27-  32 

24-26 

poems 

poems 

poems 

poems 

poems 

'?3 

m^ 

V^] 

"D 

ntyv» 

«^ 

rity-* 

nnD 

15: 

niDi 

:ib 

HD 

r^ 

^lii 

^?; 

ts^Bi 

ny  conj. 

D^D 

1BD 

'^;« 

ini 

]^V 

^^9 

ti^ 

mj^ 

n'^)^ 

ns 

tSBCS^ 

pns 

•10? 

^« 

«ipi. 

sb'i 

pi:} 

niy  I. 

m 

yi 

235? 

1v:j 

^51 

nte^V 

VB^") 

^:ip 

tS^«lL 

nn  n. 

mp 

no^ 

b)p 

an 

mte^ 

nfc<-i 

n^Dii^    . 

Dip 

Nib^ 

D^ 

V^^ 

F 

G 

H 

1 

J 

[n  21—23 

19—20 

16—18 

14—15 

13 

poems 

poems 

poems 

poems 

poems 

Tn^ 

^?« 

]vn« 

Slj< 

3« 

m 

-itftj 

n«n. 

k 

■n«v. 

VM 

nS  prep. 

K^ii« 

*]fc<  conj. 

n-'in 

12^« 

ts^n 

'jn 

)'? 

n-nna 

•^n: 

ifi^pi 

'?''av. 

Ipi 

nt 

lin 

non 

DT 

itrn 

n»n 

n"'Dn 

«T  adj. 

^r: 

^15 

nsin 

n^ 

11"' 

n«t 

n^n  V. 

niD 

padv. 

"»^; 

ntyn 

^SHv. 

HDD 

nb^^ 

"loS 

ni»n. 

nin 

mo  V. 

rv 

n^ 

IP 

V^' 

D11D 

n^v 

tDlDv. 

"^5? 

N-^D 

riDID 

ino 

nbns 

■in? 

"^v.^ 

lyn. 

nns 

«:jtt 

i:ji 

npi:i 

)V^3^ 

i:jii. 

tsni 

nrv 

ni:j 

nj^ 

n??^ 

nni 

C3^? 

P'J 

i« 

HDtJ^ 

nno 

nnj; 

nsb' 

^15 

]??^ 

n^no 

]«:{ 

Ttfi^v. 

vnty 

D^^ 

^W, 

m5{ 

ri'^u^  V. 

Dl'^fiJ^ 

D?^ 

rv 

nil 

n^ts^ 

n^Bn 

mn 

Kn:( 

VVl  IL 

ttBK^ 

^n 

nnn 

n'^nn 
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Average  total  number  of  occurrences  of  each  word: — 
A.  190     B.  75     C.  56    D.  44    E.  35    F.  29    G.  25    H.  22    I.  19    J.  1? 

Taken  together,  these  236  words  occur  about  12,275  times,  averaging 
over  50  times  for  each  word. 

If  the  purpose  here  were  the  drafting  of  a  critically  satis- 
factory vocabulary,  the  above  list  would  need  considerable  sifting, 
and  various  questions  as  to  meaning  and  usage  would  at  once 
present  themselves.  But  it  will  be  found  that  even  so  rough 
a  list  a  this  can  be  employed  for  certain  forms  of  analysis 
without  danger  of  serious  error.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be 
examined  is  the  question  whether  a  separation  cannot  be  made 
(by  the  use  of  objective  criteria)  between  those  parts  of  the 
Psalter  that  are  relatively  peculiar,  individual  or  singular  and 
those  that  are  relatively  conventional  or  formal.  In  some  way 
we  need  to  get  at  a  standard  within  the  Psalter  itself.  This 
standard  can  be  tentatively  determined  by  using  the  above  list 
of  "common"  words  as  a  basis  for  statistical  analyses. 

There  is  wide  variation  among  the  poems  as  to  the  proportion 
in  their  text  of  the  words  here  called  "rare."  If  they  were  all 
of  about  the  same  texture,  the  proportion  of  "rare"  words  would 
not  be  far  from  33  ^/o  in  all  cases.  But,  on  examination,  we 
find  that  some  poems  show  much  higher  percentages  than  this, 
rising  in  a  few  cases  above  50,  while  others  show  very  low 
percentages,  falling  in  one  case  to  0.  Of  course,  where  the 
percentage  of  "rare"  words  is  high,  that  of  "common"  words 
is  low,  and  vice  versa.  And  not  only  is  there  variation  in  the 
percentages,  but  the  distribution  of  the  poems  that  are  "strong" 
(in  "rare"  words)  and  those  that  are  "weak"  is  suggestive.  The 
only  way  to  exhibit  this  latter  point  is  through  some  sort  of 
diagram,  but  the  mere  figures  of  the  percentages  can  be  set 
down  in  a  table,  as  follows: 

Percentages  of  Rare  Words  in  the  Several  Psalms. 
III.  IV.  V. 


% 

I. 

II. 

52 



58,  60,  65 

48 



46 

19 



45 

— 

51 

43 

2 

45,  68 

42 

23 

41 

— 



129 


91 


—  —  150 

78,  83  —  107,  114,  137 

—  —  108,  132,  139 
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"„ 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

40 

17,  a9 



71),  80 

104 

144,  147 

39 

11,  18,  35 

69 

— 

— 

124 

38 

8,  40 

— 

73,  77 

106 

126,  149 

37 

— 

64 

— 

105 

110 

36 

22 

50,  70 

74,  88,  89 

93,  94 

119 

35 

6 

55,  72 

75,  79 

90 

127 

34 

10 

62 

— 

— 

— 

33 

7 

— 

81 





32 

15,  29,  32,  38 

44,  49 



92,  102 

109,  122 

31 

5,  12,  37 

42,  46,  63 

87 

103 

140 

30 

1,  16,  26,  31,  36 

57,  59 

_.- 



133,  141 

29 



48 





142 

28 

25 

— 

82 

101 

116,  148 

27 

4,  20 

43,  52 

84 

95,  98 

111,  112,  120 

26 

9,  30,  33 

71 

— 

96 

123 

25 

13,  27 

— 

— 



— 

24 

28,  41 

53 



100 

128,  146 

23 

21 





97 

131,  135 

22 

— 

61,  66 

85 

99 

113,  121 

21 

14 

56 

— 

— 

130,  145 

20 

24 

— 

— 

— 

136,  143 

19 

34 

47 

— 

— 

118,  125 

18 

3 

54 





117 

13 



67 

86 



115,  138 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

134 

Merely  a  glance  at  tlie  poems  whose  percentages  are  high 
is  enough  to  identify  them  as  among  the  most  individual  in 
the  collection.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  readily  arranged 
in  groups  or  classes,  and,  as  wholes,  they  present  no  marked 
similarities  to  poems  further  down  the  list. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  the  poems  whose  percentages 
are  low.  Here  we  find  a  considerable  amount  of  conventionality 
in  expression,  as  well  as  general  similarities  of  topic  and  spirit. 
In  most  cases  we  should  naturally  call  the  prevailing  style 
"liturgical,"  and  this  designation  has  so  great  convenience  that 
it  may  he  adopted,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  it  may  need 
further  definition.  This  general  style  is  not  at  all  confined  to 
the  poems  that  are  "weak"  in  "rare"  words.  It  appears  more 
or  less  in  those  that  are  moderately  "strong,"  but  it  is  there 
intermingled  with  other  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  pro- 
portion of  "rare"  words  becomes  considerable.  In  other  words, 
in  the  middle  of  the  list  there  are  many  cases  in  which  pass- 
ages that  are  individual  and  peculiar  are  closely  combined 
with  those  that  are  relatively  commonplace  or,  at  least,  common 
in  the  Psalter. 
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At  all  events,  the  method  by  which  the  above  summaries  are 
derived  justifies  us  in  saying  that  whatever  qualities  are  dom- 
inant in  the  poems  toward  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole.  What  we  are  here 
calling  "conventional"  is  that  which  is  so  in  the  Psalter,  not 
in  other  forms  of  literature.  What  this  consists  in  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  in  the  sequel.  If  it  proves  to  be  like  what  is 
ordinary  in  any  literature,  it  is  one  thing.  But  if  it  is  special 
and  unusual,  then  it  is  another.  In  the  latter  case,  the  question 
will  at  once  arise.  Is  this  characteristic  feature,  or  class  of 
features,  in  the  Psalter  essential  to  all  Psalter  poetry  as  such, 
or  is  it  due  to  conditions  incident  to  the  progressive  shaping 
of  the  collection  into  its  present  form?  It  is  clear  that  dis- 
cussing this  question  is  likely  to  shed  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  book. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  grading  of  whole  poems  as  to  the 
proportion  of  "rare"  words  in  them  is  only  the  first  step  in 
the  analysis.  If  we  concede  the  possibility — rather,  the  prob- 
ability— that  many  or  most  of  the  poems  are  internally  com- 
posite, we  naturally  seek  for  some  practicable  way  of  sifting 
their  contents  into  "strong"  and  "weak"  classes.  In  some  cases 
it  has  become  customary  to  recognize  divisions  of  poems  into 
independent  sections,  as,  for  example,  in  19  and  144.  In  other 
cases  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  or  not 
independent  sections  are  to  be  considered,  and,  if  so,  just  what 
are  their  limits.  The  study  of  this  matter  is  liable  to  become 
involved  in  just  those  subjective  influences  that  we  are  here 
trying  to  avoid. 

But  the  division  of  the  poems  into  verses  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  one  that  can  be  utilized  without  much  risk  of  error.  Though 
this  division,  as  intimated  through  the  system  of  accents  and 
usually  made  sure  by  the  rhetorical  expression  of  the  thought, 
may  be  open  to  some  question,  it  at  least  far  antedates  the  era 
of  modern  criticism,  and  seems  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  the 
editing  of  the  collection.  Accordingly,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  experiment  with  these  smallest  units  to  see  whether  tliey 
differ  significantly  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency of  "rare"  words.    Through  this  study  we  may  be  able 
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to  get  helpful  suggestion  as  to  tlie  problem  of  sections  within 
the  poems. 

Remembering  that  normally  there  is  about  one  "rare"  word 
in  every  three,  and  allowing  for  the  varying  length  of  the 
verses,  it  appears  at  once  that  the  2,455  verses  in  the  Psalter 
(omitting  captions  and  benedictions)  differ  much  in  the  pro- 
portion of  such  words.  Some  are  "barren"  (devoid  of  "rare" 
words)  and  some  are  "very  weak"  (far  below  the  average  pro- 
portion), while  some  are  "very  strong"  (much  above  the  average) 
and  a  few  have  so  many  "rare"  words  that  they  may  fitly  be 
called  "excessive."  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  large 
number  that  are  either  "normal"  or  not  far  above  or  below  it. 
In  this  middle  class  are  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  list  of 
verses.  The  remaining  one-third  is  about  equally  devided  between 
"strength"  and  "weakness." 

We  at  once  note  that  for  our  purposes  the  "barren"  verses 
have  importance,  since  in  them  we  find  expressions  made  up 
wholly  of  "common"  words.  The  full  list  of  these  verses  is  as 
follows: — 


1:6 

44:5,8,9 

73:25 

107  : 1,  8, 15,  21,  31 

3:3,5 

45:18 

75 :  10 

108 :  2,  6 

4:7 

47  : 3,  7 

77:14 

109:2,21,26,27,31 

7:2,11,18 

48 : 2,  9 

78 : 3,  39 

1 

113:1,2,4 

9 : 2, 11 

49:20 

82:6 

115:1,3,5,8,15,16 

10:6,11,10 

50:6 

84:5,9, 

13 

116  : 2,  9 

13:6 

51:17 

85 :  7,  8 

118  : 1,  6,  7,  8, 17,  21, 

14:4 

52:5 

86:1,2, 

3,4, 

7,8 

23,  24,  26,  28,  29 

16:1,2 

53:5 

88:2 

119:13,65,91,137, 

18:4,47,50 

54:9 

89  :  17,  26,  27, 43 

149, 160, 175 

20:10 

55:17 

120 : 1,  6 

21  :  2,  8,  9, 14 

56:4,5,11,12 

121:7,8 

22:18 

57  :  6,  8, 12 

90:14 

122 : 1,  9 

24 :  6, 10 

59:3 

92 : 2,  9 

123:1 

25  : 1,  20 

62:13 

94:7 

125:1 

26:3 

63:5 

95:3 

128  : 1,  6 

27  :  7,  8 

64:11 

96:3,4 

130 : 3,  6 

29:11 

65:3 

97  : 6,  9, 

10 

134:1,2,3 

30:9,11 

66  :  2, 4,  8, 16, 18 

99:2 

135  : 1, 12, 16, 18 

31 :  15, 16 

67:3,4,6 

]01  : 1 

136  : 1,  2,  7,  21,  22, 

32:11 

68:11 

102 :  16 

25,  26 

33  :  5,  6,  9, 13,  21     69  :  2,  28  103  : 1, 17  138  : 1,  5,  7 
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34:2,4,7,14,20     71:1,19  104:31,33  143:9,11 

35:24  72:1  105:3,4,7  144:3 

37  :  36  106  : 1,  3,  8,  31, 44     145  : 1,  2, 10, 17,  21 

41:11  146:1,2,6 

147  :  20 
148:1,4 
149:2 
A  few  of  the  above  verses  may  be  queried  because  they  contain  more 
than  one  word  lying  close  to  the  line  between  the  "common"  and  "rare" 
classes,  viz.:    34  :  14;    49  :  20;    89  :  26;    118  :  17.    Whether  a  few  others 
should  also  be  queried  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

With  these  four  verses  omitted,  the  list  foots  up  220  verses. 

Closely  related  to  the  "barren"  verses  are  those  that  we  call 
"very  weak" — those  in  which  the  proportion  of  "rare"  words  is 
much  less  than  half  the  normal.  The  probability  is  that  in 
these  verses  whatever  characteristics  belong  to  "barren"  verses 
will  be  more  or  less  apparent.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  drawing 
the  line  betw^een  verses  that  shall  be  called  "very  weak"  and 
those  that  ought  to  be  called  merely  "weak."  The  list  that  has 
been  used  in  this  study  is  as  follows: — 


3:4,7 

43:3 

74:19 

108:5 

4:2,4 

44:18 

76:8 

109  :  16,  28 

5  :  6, 12 

46  :  3,  6, 11 

77:2 

111:6 

6:6 

48:11 

78:5,21,42 

112:1,6,7,8 

8:5 

49 : 2,  3 

79  :  9, 13 

115  :  12, 18 

9:20 

50 :  7, 16 

80:18 

117:2 

10 :  12, 13 

52:11 

82:8 

118 :  15 

11:7 

53:7 

84 :  5, 19 

119  :  43,  62 

12:8 

55  :  13,  20 

84:3 

123:2 

14:7 

56:14 

85:9 

125  : 2,  5 

15:1 

59:17 

86  :  5,  9, 17 

129:8 

16  :  8,  9, 10 

60:12 

87:5 

131:1 

17:1,6 

62:8 

89  :  2,  9 

135  :  3,  5,  6, 13, 17, 19,  20 

18  :  25,  28 

63:12 

138  :  2,  4 

19:2 

68 :  20,  35 

139  :  14,  24 

20 : 2,  7 

69 :  7, 14 

90 :  3, 17 

141:8 

22 :  27,  28 

70:5 

92 :  10, 12 

142:5 

23:6 

71  :  20,  24 

93:3 

143  :  2,  8 

24 :  2,  3 

94 : 15, 16 

145  :  20 

25  :  2, 11, 15 

95:7 

146 :  10 

27  : 2,  9 

96:13 

148 :  14 

28 :  3,  9 

98:3 

29:3 

99 : 4,  9 
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30  :  2, 4, 13 

100 :  3,  5 

31 :  2,  8, 18,  20 

101:7 

32:2 

102 :  3,  20 

33:12 

104 :  35 

35:10,20 

lOG  :  47 

37  :  28 

38:17 

41 :  3,  8, 10, 

12 

This  list  might  be  lengthened  considerably  by  including  some  verses 
from  the  "weak"  class.    As  it  stands,  it  includes  157  verses. 

Assuming  that  these  lists  are  fairly  correct,  several  facts  are 
apparent,  some  of  which  may  be  important  for  further  use.  We 
may  well  specify  the  following: — 

(a)  The  proportion  of  verses  almost  or  quite  devoid  of  "rare"  words 
is  large  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  poems  (in  3,  4,  16,  20,  21,  24,  30,  41, 
53,  56,  67,  84,  86,  99,  100,  112,  113,  115,  117,  118,  123,  125,  128,  131,  134, 
135, 138, 143, 146),  those  (naturally)  in  which,  as  poems,  the  proportion 
of  "rare"  words  is  small.  Conversely,  about  one-third  of  the  poems  show 
a  small  proportion  of  such  verses,  just  as  they  show  a  large  percentage 
of  "rare"  words  in  their  total  text. 

(b)  There  is  marked  tendency  in  the  poems  to  begin  or  end  with 
verses  that  are  below  "normal" — over  one-half  thus  beginning,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  thus  ending.  Initial  verses  are  "barren"  in  thirty-two 
cases,  and  "very  weak"  in  twelve  more.  Final  verses  are  "barren"  in 
twenty-two  cases,  and  "very  weak"  in  twenty-eight  more.  In  many 
instances  the  juxtaposition  of  these  verses  with  their  context  raises  a 
query  about  interpolation. 

(c)  Refrain-verses  in  57,  67,  107  are  "barren,"  and  in  42-43,  46,  80 
are  below  "normal";  but  in  49  they  are  "very  strong." 

In  general,  the  results  of  classifying  the  poems  by  the  pro- 
portion of  '.'rare"  words  in  their  total  text  and  by  the  proportion 
of  verses  that  range  from  "strong"  to  "weak"  are  the  same.  But 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  sometimes  in  "strong"  poems  "very 
weak"  or  "barren"  verses  occur,  and  vice  versa.  If  there  is  any 
significance  in  the  "rare-word  test,"  such  cases  provoke  special 
inquiry.  Undoubtedly,  each  case  must  be  considered  by  itself, 
and  no  conclusion  should  be  adopted  without  regard  to  parallel 
cases,  if  they  exist. 

If,  now,  we  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  "barren" 
verses,  it  is  manifest  at  once  that  they  fall  into  two  main  classes. 
A  small  number  are  "barren"  simply  because  they  happen  to 
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use  ordinary  terms  in  the  expression  of  thoughts  that  derive 
their  main  color  and  force  from  their  general  context.  A  much 
larger  numher  evidently  are  "liturgical"  in  essential  character, 
being  such  utterances  as  might  occur  in  a  ritual,  and  embodying 
expressions  that  are  likely  to  have  become  current  because  of 
ritual  habits.  These  latter  are  so  numerous  that  the  question 
arises  whether  through  the  analysis  of  the  "barren"  verses,  which 
by  themselves  constitute  only  9  o/o  of  the  Psalter,  we  may  not 
secure  a  clue  that  shall  enable  us  to  identify  similar  material, 
even  outside  of  these  verses.  What  is  attempted  here  is  to  trace 
this  matter  by  means  of  lexical  statistics. 

It  proves  that  over  200  of  the  "common"  words  occur  iii 
"barren"  verses,  some  frequently,  some  only  once  or  rarely.  For 
our  present  purpose,  the  critical  point  to  observe  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number  of  the  occurrences  of  a  given 
word  that  is  found  in  these  verses.  If  a  word  occurs  much 
more  often  in  "barren"  verses  than  9o/o  of  all  its  occurrences, 
it  may  be  said  to  "prefer"  such  verses,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  avoids  association  with 
"rare"  words.  Presumably,  also,  since  the  number  of  "common" 
words  is  limited,  this  also  means  that  words  with  a  high 
percentage  in  "barren"  verses  tend  to  form  parts  of  more  or 
less  conventional  expressions  that  are  often  repeated  or  imi- 
tated. While  the  facts  may  be  roughly  secured  by  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  verses,  we  may  well  lead  up  to  them  by  a 
strictly  objective  analysis  of  the  statistics.  In  all  cases,  we 
begin  with  the  "barren"  verses,  but  check  up  the  data  in  the 
"very  weak"  verses  as  well,  since  these  latter  are  evidently 
akin  to  the  former. 

It  proves  that  in  the  "barren"  verses  two  words  show  a  per- 
centage over  four  times  as  great  as  we  should  expect,  nine  more 
over  three  times,  thirty-one  more  over  twice,  etc.;  and  almost 
all  of  these  also  show  a  much  higher  percentage  in  "very  weak" 
verses  than  we  should  expect.  Thus  we  may  isolate  a  special 
vocabulary,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  "barren"  verses  and 
those  like  them,  a  vocabulary  made  up  of  "common"  words  that 
"prefer"  in  the  Psalter  to  associate  together,  entirely  or  mostly 
without  intermixture  with  "rare"  words. 
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Instead  of  working  thus  with  the  "barren"  verses,  we  may  also  an- 
alyze the  vocabulary  of  the  "weaker"  poems  (those  with  a  low  per- 
centage of  "rare"  words).  The  results  coincide  to  a  very  large  extent, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  more  surprising  because  the  actual  material  used 
in  the  two  inductions  is  far  from  being  the  same. 

This  special  vocabulary  will  naturally  include  the  forty-two 
words  that  are  twice  as  frequent  in  "barren"  verses  as  is  ex- 
pected, together  with  a  selection  of  those  that  are  noticeably 
frequent  in  both  "barren"  and  "very  w^eak"  verses,  making  fifty- 
five  in  all,  viz.: 

Test-List  Derived  from  Barren  and  Very  Weak  Verses. 


not 

44 

5 

npn^i 

26 

12 

TB^v. 

23 

8 

IDD 

19 

8 

nU^j; 

17      8 

r]T 

37 

14 

K'pn 

26 

11 

DHtt 

23 

8 

nt 

19 

0 

n^on 

16    20 

hm 

33 

10 

n^)i 

25 

13 

»1^ 

22 

13 

ub^v 

18 

18 

nyiB^^ 

16    13 

b>iy. 

32 

16 

«-ipI. 

25 

11 

^)^ 

22 

5 

niV  I. 

16 

18 

nny 

15    23 

n^:iD 

31 

14 

v^: 

25 

7 

«in 

21 

17 

B^lp 

18 

18 

^pr 

15    18 

nton 

31 

13 

v.^ 

24 

20 

1^5 

21 

11 

non 

18 

14 

«T  V. 

15    17 

^!?nlL 

31 

7 

->»? 

24 

18 

n^n  V. 

20 

10 

n!?ni 

18 

14 

nl»j^» 

15    13 

nea 

30 

9 

non 

24 

16 

b^i 

20 

9 

nin^ 

18 

11 

^^^ 

15    12 

D-'OB' 

28 

7 

Dn 

24 

16 

n^ta  adj. 

20 

6 

DIK 

18 

10 

""0 

14    29 

Httb' 

27 

19 

n^ 

24 

14 

lOBtJ'D 

19 

10 

nbnn 

17 

14 

nil 

14    19 

]vh)f 

27 

9 

^bp 

24 

7 

^inx 

19 

29 

n«  prp. 

17 

9 

n^ 

14    18 

The  figures  following  the  words  are  the  percentages  of  the  words' 
total  occurrences  found  in  "barren"  and  "very  weak"  verses  respectively. 
Thus,  for  example,  "ittt  occurs  in  the  whole  Psalter  41  times;  of  these, 
18  (44  %)  are  in  "barren"  verses  and  2  (5  o/^)  are  in  "very  weak"  verses. 
In  the  percentages  for  bbn,  ubw,  I'on,  the  formulae  iT""i^^n  (23  times) 
and  ^D  d!?"i5^  non  (34  times)  are  disregarded. 

If  this  list  is  compared  with  the  general  list  of  "common"  words  pre- 
viously given,  it  will  be  noted  that  all  the  groups  there  are  represented. 
The  only  words  from  group  J  (of  uncertain  value,  because  lying  close  to 
the  arbitrary  line  between  "common"  and  "rare"  words)  are  011)3,  nt,  Tinv. 

Besides  these,  the  only  other  words  of  doubtful  importance  are  «in, 
n«,  "'tt;  but  even  these  may  have  some  significance. 

All  told,  these  55  words  (omitting  the  formulae  named  above)  occur 
in  the  Psalter  about  3,100  times.  But  of  these  nin''  furnishes  nearly  700. 
Excluding  these  latter,  these  words  make  up  about  13  o/q  of  the  whole 
Psalter  text  (about  16  o/^  with  m.T). 

For  reference,  we  may  mention  the  words  that  just  missed  being  in- 
cluded in  the  above  list,  viz.:  ^3,  n»K^,  nj? «-,  "I1«  n.,  p,  n«n,  nB>;,  a«,  J?»B^, 
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Also,  for  reference,  we  note  that  among  over  twenty  "common"  words 
not  found  in  ''barren"  verses  are  n^n,  bM<^,  31^,  bn'»;  and  that  nT,  nno, 
nnn,  mn,  nf,  "i^B^  are  not  found  in  either  "barren"  or  "very  weak" 
verses. 

The  distribution  of  the  words  in  this  test-list  among  the 
poems  proves  to  be  very  unequal,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  method  used  in  isolating  them.  In  poems  having  a  sustained 
"liturgical"  character  they  are  relatively  abundant,  while  in 
others  they  are  notably  few.  Without  taking  space  for  the 
complete  summary  of  the  facts,  we  simply  give  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  series — those  poems  in  which  the  proportion 
of  these  words  is  large,  and  those  in  which  it  is  small,  viz.: 


(Many) 


I.  11.  III.  IV.  V. 


57 
67 


24 


(Few) 




47 

30 

54 

20 

— 

21 

— 

13,  33 

52,  63 

9 

61 

8 

56,  66 

34 

48,  71 

6,  17 

42,  51 

23,  41 

55 

39 

53 

1 

— 

75 


81,  88 


— 

150 



148 

— . 

136,  138 

— 

145 

99 

113 

— 

115,  134 

97 

149 

96 

108 

— 

118 

LOO 

117 

— 

111,  135 



131 

— 

112 

— 

146 

_ 

141 

— 

129,  139 

93 

123 

94 

132,  137 

— 

114 

— 

126,  127 

The  grading  in  the  above  table  is  derived  by  comparing  the  number 
of  the  test-words  in  each  poem  with  the  total  text-length  of  the  poem. 
n"in%  nt,  ns  are  omitted  from  the  reckoning,  as  well  as  the  formulae 
containing  b^n,  DblP,  ^D^.  Greater  weight  is  attached  to  the  occurrences 
of  words  near  the  head  of  the  test-list  than  of  those  near  its  foot. 

Thus  far  the  method  of  analysis  used  has  been  as  mechanical 
as  possible.  But  it  is  evident  that  now  the  factor  of  judgment 
must  enter.  For  example,  we  have  isolated  a  group  of  apparently 
critical  words.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  every  occurrence  of  these 
words   is   significant.    Where  a  word   has   several   fairly  well 
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defined  usages,  the  question  arises  as  to  which  of  them  is  to 
be  emphasized.  And  it  is  possible  that  a  few  words  may  appear 
in  the  list  by  a  literary  accident.  Indeed,  the  securing  of  the 
list  rests  upon  the  arbitrary  distinction  made  at  the  outset 
between  "common"  and  "rare"  words.  All  that  could  be  properly 
claimed  for  such  a  list  as  this  is  that  it  affords  a  preliminary 
working  hypothesis  or  clue,  the  development  of  which  requires 
both  critical  tact  and  the  careful  weighing  of  evidence. 

Since  we  are  relying  upon  "barren"  verses  as  indices  of  a 
special  vocabulary,  it  follows  that  only  those  uses  of  the  words 
that  are  emphasized  in  such  verses  should  be  magnified.  Below 
is  the  summary  of  the  occurrences  or  uses  of  the  words  that 
appear  to  the  writer  to  be  significant  :— 

AVords  referring  to  jubilant  praise:  "Ittt,  all;  HT,  all;  b^H,  all.  exc.  13:5; 
bbn,  only  to  God,  and  exc.  "Hallelujah"  at  opening  or  close  of  poems; 
nofe',  only  to  God;  *]"I3,  only  to  God;  nn,  only  to  or  of  God;  TB^,  exc. 
65  :  13;  m,  all,  exc.  Ill :  6;  147  :  19;  nS5D,  only  to  God;  niV,  only  to  God; 
nbnn,  all. 

Words  referring  to  trustful  dependence :  nt32,  only  toward  God ;  non, 
all ;  B'pl,  only  toward  God  or  good  things ;  K^p,  only  toward  God ;  i<T, 
only  toward  God,  including  Niph.  ptc. 

Words  referring  to  God  Himself,  His  attributes  and  deeds:  DB>,  only 
of  God;  ni.T,  all  omitted;  ^ilK,  all;  p^"?p,  all,  exc.  89:27;  -[^fi,  only  of 
God;  nte>J?,  nto»»,  only  of  God  as  Creator,  etc.;  Dnti,  only  as  God's 
sphere;  D"'OB^,  only  as  God's  creation  or  home;  «iS,  only  of  heaven;  «"in, 
only  of  God;  bm,  only  of  God  or  His  works;  !11B,  only  of  God  or  His 
attributes;  ^Ip,  all;  TDn,  all;  nus,  only  of  God,  including  3:4;  57:9; 
85:10;  108:2;  npi'i,  only  of  God;  tOfitJ^tt,  all,  exc.  1:5;  9:5;  17:2; 
35:23;  76:10;  112:5;  119:121,  132;  140:13;  143:2;  149:9;  IDU,  all, 
exc.  109:12,  16;  141:5,  and  many  formulae,  as  in  136;  «V&,  all;  "jni, 
only  from  God;  nJX?,  only  from  God;  ]tX,  only  God's;  Its?,  all,  exc.  22:12; 
72:12;  107:12;  Vtlf\  only  by  God;  T\V)\if\  all;  b'il,  only  by  God;  .Tn,  all, 
exc.  22  :  30;  49  :  10;  72  :  15;  89  :  49. 

Various  words,  mostly  referring  to  man  or  his  experiences:  DIM,  all; 
nte^n,  only  of  "mankind,"  including  56  :  5;  npr,  all;  n^n:,  all,  exc.  127  : 3; 
"IB^«,  all ;  ms,  all ;  in,  all ;  D^Plj;,  all,  exc.  many  formulae,  as  in  136 ;  ''0, 
all.   nt,  nnv,  n«,  are  all  omitted  as  of  doubtful  importance. 

When  the  distribution  of  these  words  (in  the  senses  noted) 
is  examined,  we  find  that  they  are  very  widely  disseminated 
through  the  collection,  but  are  more  frequent  at  certain  spots 
than  at  others.  If  they  afford  any  historical  clue,  they  represent 
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some  type  of  expression  that  aifects  most  of  the  poems  in  part 
and  some  of  them  as  wholes.  Probably  the  selection  of  usages 
and  occurrences  here  used  is  too  liberal,  so  that  single  or 
scattered  cases  are  not  important.  But  where  these  words  occur 
in  relatively  large  numbers  the  passages  require  attention.  It 
proves  that  about  500  verses  contain  at  least  two  of  these 
words  (about  one  verse  in  five),  and,  of  these,  nearly  200  contain 
at  least  three  of  them  (nearly  one  verse  in  twelve).  But,  inas- 
much as  the  verses  vary  greatly  in  length,  allowance  needs  to 
be  made  for  this  fact.  In  78  verses  these  words  constitute  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  text;  in  419  verses  they  constitute  one- 
quarter  or  more.    The  full  list  of  these  is  a  follows: — 


2:4 

44:5,9 

73  :  5,  25,  28 

107:1,8,15,21,24,31,32, 

3:5 

45  :  3, 18 

74:12 

43 

5:12 

46 : 8, 12 

75  : 2, 10 

108:2,4,5,6,7,11 

6:5,6 

47:3,7,8 

76  :  2,  8,  9, 11 

109  :  21,  26,  30 

7:1,18 

48 : 2, 12 

77  :  8,  9, 14 

111 :  2, 4,  6,  7,  8,  9 

9  :  2,  3,  8, 12, 

49  :  9, 12, 19 

78  :  4,  22,  71 

112:1,2,6 

15,17 

50  :  4,  6, 15 

79  :  9, 13 

113:1,2,3,4 

10:16 

51:17 

80  :  8, 19,  20 

115  :  3,  9,  10, 11, 12, 15, 16 

11:4 

52 :  10, 11 

81 :  5,  8 

116  :  2,  4, 13, 17 

12 : 2,  8 

53:7 

83:17 

117:2 

13:6 

54  :  3,  6,  8,  9 

84  :  5,  6",  9, 13 

118  : 1,  5,  8, 17,  21,  24,  26, 

14:7 

55:17 

85 :  6,  7 

28,29 

15:1 

56:11 

86:1,2,3,4,5, 

119:7,13,26,39,40,52, 

17  : 6,  7 

57:3,4,6,8,10, 

7,8,9,10, 

62,  84,  88,  89,  90,  93, 

18:4,32,47, 

11, 12 

12,13 

120,  142,  144,  145, 

50,51 

59  : 3, 18 

88  :  10, 11 

146,  149,  156,  159, 

19:2 

60  :  7, 11 

89  :  2,  3,  5, 15, 

160,  164,  175 

20  :  2,  7, 10 

61  :  5,  8,  9 

17,25,27, 

120:1 

21  :  2,  8, 14 

62  :  3,  7, 13 

29,50 

121:2 

22  :  5,  22,  23 

63  :  3, 4,  5 

124:8 

24:3,6,7,8, 

64 :  10, 11 

125:1 

9,10 

66:2,4,8,17,20 

90  : 1, 14 

130 : 2,  3 

25  : 6,  20 

67:4,6,8 

91 : 3, 15 

132  :  15 

26:7 

68:5,19,25,27, 

92  :  2,  3,  5,  9 

134 : 2,  3 

27:7 

33,36 

95  :  3,  5,  6 

135:1,3,12,13 

28:7,8,9 

69  :  7, 15, 17,  31, 

96:1,2,3,4, 

136  : 1,  4,  5,  7,  26 

29  : 2, 10 

33,35 

5,  8, 11 

138  : 1,  2,  3,  5,  7 

30  : 5, 13 

70:5 

97  : 1,  6,  8, 12 

139  :  14 

31  :  2,  3,  8, 17, 

71  : 1,  2, 16, 17, 

98 : 1,  2 

140 : 2,  8 

22 

19 

99  :  2,  3, 4,  5,  6 

141 : 1 

32 :  10, 11 

72  : 1,  5 

100:3,4,5 

142:3 
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33  :  2,  5,  6,  9,  101 : 1  143  :  11 

11,13,21  102:13,19,20,       144:15 

34  :  2,  3, 4, 5,  22,  26  145  : 1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  0,  8,  9, 10, 

7,  9, 18  103  : 1,  0, 17,  21,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  21 

35 : 9, 17  22  14(> :  2, 5, 6, 10 

36:6,7,8,11  104:31,33  147:1,7,19,20 

37:5,18,40  105:1,2,3,5,8,10  148:1,2,3,5,13 

38:16  106:1,2,3,5,8,    149:1,2,3,9 
40  : 4,  6  12,21,31,47  150  : 1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

The  distribution  of  these  verses  by  Books  is  as  follows: — I.  87  vv., 
14.1  o/o  (of  total  vv.  in  Bk.);  11.  76  vv.,  16.4  0/^;  HI.  52  vv.,  14.6  o^; 
IV.  60  vv.,  18.8  o/o;  V.  144  vv.,  20.5  o/p. 

Among-  these  verses  are  41  initial  and  41  final  verses.  The  list  also 
includes  refrain-verses  in  46,  57,  80,  99,  107.  In  17  cases  these  verses 
have  n^D  appended,  and  in  8  more  n^D  precedes. 

So  far  as  the  proportion  of  these  verses  to  the  total  number  of 
verses  in  the  several  poems  is  a  hint  that  they  may  belong  somewhat 
completely  to  the  type  represented,  the  most  likely  cases  are,  in  Bk.  I, 
24;  in  Bk.  II,  47,  54,  57,  61,  67;  in  Bk.  Ill,  86;  in  Bk.  IV,  96,  99,  100; 
in  Bk.  V,  113,  115,  117,  118,  134,  138,  145,  146,  148,  149,  150.  In  several 
cases  where  poems  are  made  up  of  two  contrasted  sections  one  of  these 
shows  a  high  proportion  of  these  verses,  as,  for  example,  28b,  36b, 
102  b,  144  a. 

This  class  of  verses  is  absent  from  26  poems,  and  very  slightly  found 
in  several  more,  especially  in  10,  19,  27,  35,  38,  51,  55,  74,  78,  83,  104, 
132,  139.  But  in  a  very  large  number  of  poems  there  are  considerable 
passages  that  are  absolutely  devoid  of  the  words  here  being  studied. 
The  longest  of  these  (each  ten  verses  or  more)  are  105  :  24-41;  139  : 1-13; 
44:9-19;  109:2-12;  45:8-17;  78:39-48;  but  reference  to  such  cases  is 
misleading,  since  many  such  "barren"  passages  are  really  much  longer, 
the  occurrence  before  or  after  them  of  one  or  two  of  the  critical  words 
being  probably  without  significance.  It  seems  hopeless  to  discuss  the 
phenomena  in  detail,  since  that  would  involve  notes  upon  the  structure 
of  most  of  the  poems  in  the  collection. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  advancing  along  a  single  line  of 
induction.  We  first  divided  the  Psalter  vocabulary  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  "common"  words,  the  other  of  "rare"  words. 
We  then  noted  that  certain  verses  are  devoid  of  "rare"  words. 
For  these  "barren"  verses  it  proved  that  about  one-quarter  of 
the  "common"  words  had  a  decided  "preference,"  implying  that 
these  words  had  a  tendency  to  appear  in  conjunction  with  each 
other  or  with  other  "common"  words.  After  some  sifting  of 
the   usages   of  these   critical  words,   we  noted   certain   points 
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about  their  distribution  through  the  poems.  The  next  step, 
obviously,  is  to  remark  upon  the  general  critical  and  historical 
conclusions  toward  which  these  phenomena  may  be  thought  to 
point. 

But,  before  doing  this,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  several  other 
similar  accumulations  of  statistics  might  have  been  introduced. 
For  example,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  "common" 
words,  we  might  have  taken  the  "moderately  rare"  words 
(occurring  in  5-12  poems),  and  noted  those  that  "prefer"  verses 
that  are  "very  weak"  or  "weak."  This  would  have  yielded 
another  critical  list  of  perhaps  70  words.  Many  of  these  have 
unmistakable  connection  with  those  already  before  us.  Again, 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  up  another  list  by  massing 
together  the  various  words  that  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
associate  with  the  "common"  w^ords  upon  which  emphasis  has 
been  laid.    Still  other  processes  are  conceivable. 

To  introduce  further  details  here  would  necessitate  greatly 
increasing  a  statement  that  is  already  long  and  complicated. 
To  the  writer  this  increase  seems  unnecessary,  since,  in  his 
opinion,  no  important  new  factor  would  appear,  though  much 
that  is  corroborative  of  what  is  here  emphasized  might  be 
indicated.  The  principal  value  of  such  other  studies  as  have 
just  been  suggested  has  been  to  him  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  the  main  method  followed  has  validity  and  utility.  But  it  is 
probable  that  his  own  interpretations  of  the  material  are  slightly 
influenced  by  facts  that  are  not  here  given  in  detail. 

The  method  used  in  drafting  the  critical  word-list  justifies 
us  in  supposing  that  it  is  connected  with  some  general,  widely 
diffused  characteristic  of  the  Psalter.  The  words  that  are  most 
"common"  must  have  some  correspondence  to  ideas  and  senti- 
ments that  are  pervasive.  A  minute  study  of  the  distribution 
of  these  critical  words  confirms  this  a  priori  supposition,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  shows  that  the  distribution  is  not  uniform. 
In  some  poems  the  critical  words  are  so  many  and  so  scattered 
that  we  infer  that  the  whole  poem  belongs  to  the  class  which 
they  represent.  In  other  poems  these  words  are  either  extremely 
few  or  are  so  oddly  disposed  in  relation  to  other  matter  that 
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we  infer  either  (a)  that  the  whole  poem  belongs  to  another 
class,  or  (b)  that  two  or  more  heterogeneous  portions  have 
been  editorially  united,  or  (c)  that  detached  verses  have  been 
inserted  into  poems  that  were  originally  without  them. 

It  is  natural  to  call  the  type  of  expression  before  us  "litur- 
gical." It  is  strongly  marked  by  verbs  of  liturgical  action  or 
sentiment,  as  well  as  by  many  formulae  or  phrases  that  suggest 
liturgical  habits  or  are  suitable  for  actual  liturgical  application. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  poems  in  which  the  critical 
words  are  most  abundant.  We  may  even  observe  that  this  type, 
as  emphasized  in  the  Psalter,  has  been  potent  in  directing 
litui'gical  usage  throughout  Christian  history,  serving  as  both 
source  and  model  of  expression. 

Even  without  going  much  beyond  the  range  of  passages  to 
which  our  word-list  has  led  us,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  this 
type  of  expression  is  associated  with  certain  main  concepts  or 
ideas.  Its  prevailing  tone  is  buoyant  and  confident,  even  ex- 
uberant. It  holds  up  the  notion  of  God  as  a  supreme  King, 
powerful,  glorious  and  exalted,  so  imperial  as  to  call  forth  the 
height  of  reverence  and  adoration,  but  also  a  ruler  whose 
relations  to  men  are  so  benign  and  generous  that  He  evokes 
heartfelt  trust  and  loyalty.  He  is  praised  not  only  for  what 
He  is,  but  for  what  He  does,  especially  for  His  function  as 
Deliverer  and  Protector.  Yet  there  is  not  much  sign  of  definite 
dwelling  upon  the  particular  classes  of  ill  from  which  He  rescues 
those  who  trust  Him.  Neither  penitence  nor  dejection  over 
misfortune  are  specially  expressed.  It  is  possible  to  say  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  universalistic  statements,  the  sweep  of 
which  would  probably  be  lessened  if  details  were  magnified. 
Hence  the  ease  with  which  most  of  these  expressions  can  be 
transferred  to  all  periods  and  conditions  of  worship.  There  is 
sKght  explicit  reference  to  history,  and  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
didactic  or  homiletic  spirit.  Whether  the  term  "liturgical"  is 
the  best  for  this  type  of  expression,  or  whether  the  foregoing 
attempt  to  trace  some  of  its  salient  qualities  is  apt,  it  seems 
plain  that  this  type  has  decided  individuality,  so  much  so  that 
it  becomes  a  striking  factor  in  the  whole  problem  of  the  Psalter. 
Indeed,  its  existence  is  universally  recognized  in  commentation. 
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though  its  scope  and  contents  are  not  usually  approached  in 
the  way  here  chosen. 

Now,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
ask  whether  this  type  of  expression,  with  all  that  it  involves, 
is  so  inherent  in  the  Avhole  of  the  literary  output  that  gave 
rise  to  Psalter  poetry  as  to  be  simply  an  aspect  of  it,  or 
whether  it  represents  one  stage  or  period  in  the  development 
of  that  poetry. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  on  the 
side  of  the  latter  supposition.  At  least,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  test  this  supposition  as  carefully  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
we  now  take  up  some  facts  that  make  it  plausible. 

At  later  points  in  these  Studies  it  will  be  argued  that,  by 
processes  analogous  to  that  here  used,  it  is  possible  to  designate 
two  or  three  other  distinct  types  of  expression  in  the  Psalter, 
each  with  its  own  characteristic  vocabulary,  phraseological 
tendency,  and  general  thought-content.  Although  recognizing 
the  possibility  of  regarding  all  these  as  purely  psychological 
aspects  of  the  general  impulse  that  called  forth  all  Psalter 
poetry,  the  writer  has  come  to  feel  that  for  these  contrasted 
aspects  of  thought  and  sentiment  it  is  natural  and  necessary 
to  conjecture  varying  historic  conditions  and  hence  to  conjecture 
for  them  some  chronological  sequence.  This  special  line  of  in- 
vestigation, then,  connects  itself  with  all  the  various  efforts, 
which  are  almost  universal  in  recent  commentation,  to  draft  a 
hypothesis  as  to  how  the  Psalter  was  progressively  built  up 
out  of  groups  of  material  that  originated  at  different  times, 
perhaps  separated  by  considerable  intervals,  and  under  different 
conditions,  perhaps  somewhat  opposed  in  character.* 

In  a  general  way,  the  mere  fact  of  the  diffusion  of  this 
"liturgical"  material  in  the  Psalter  favors  the  presumption  that 
it  is  comparatively  late,  or,  at  least,  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
final  editing  rather  than  to  any  earlier  time,   if  such  time  is 

*  Throughout  the  present  discussion  the  writer  has  not  undertaken  to 
give  references  to  the  innumerable  points  of  connection  between  the 
matters  here  presented  and  the  great  body  of  modern  commentaries, 
simply  because  of  the  magnitude  of  such  an  efifort  and  because,  for  those 
familiar  with  the  literature,  it  is  needless. 
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to  be  provided  for,  when  were  drafted  certain  poems  that 
remained  in  use  in  such  a  way  as  ultimately  to  demand  inclusion 
in  the  collection.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  pervading  element 
would  belong  to  any  but  one  of  the  later  stages  of  a  prolonged 
process  of  accumulation.  Yet  this  argument  is  manifestly  not 
of  great  force,  certainly  by  itself. 

In  a  general  way,  also,  the  fact  that  this  material  is  "litur- 
gical" in  just  the  way  it  is  may  be  regarded  as  associating  it 
with  the  later  stages  of  the  process  of  making  a  service-book 
for  some  sort  of  practical  use.  The  Psalter  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  simply  a  poetic  anthology,  compiled  for  literary  purposes, 
nor  simply  a  book  of  devotional  readings.  The  preservation  of 
its  materials,  the  sifting  of  them,  their  shaping  into  their  present 
form,  and,  finally,  their  adoption  into  the  recognized  canon, 
presuppose  that  they  were  associated  with  some  stated  religious 
use  that  gave  them  exceptional  importance,  dignity,  and  even 
sanctity.  With  all  this  agrees  the  evidence  of  the  various 
rubrics  and  captions  that  accompany  the  poems.  If,  then,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  body  of  liturgical  literature,  we  should 
expect  that  running  tlirough  the  whole  would  be  strains  that 
are  "liturgical."  If  we  go  further,  and  suppose  that  the  whole 
collection  is  made  up  of  poems  consciously  composed  for  a 
liturgical  use  of  some  definite  sort,  then  we  may  even  say  that 
the  case  calls  for  no  argument  whatever,  since,  of  course,  the 
purpose  would  declare  itself  throughout.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  we  are  in  any  position  to  say  just  what  was 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  type  of  poetry,  certainly  to  say  it 
with  such  positiveness  and  definiteness  as  to  permit  us  to  hold 
that  what  we  are  now  considering  is  an  inevitable  feature  of 
the  whole  process.  Until  we  are  sure  of  our  history  we  must 
be  careful  about  presuppositions.  In  this  case  we  are  forced 
to  rely  largely  upon  internal  evidence  for  our  historical  hypo- 
theses, and  it  is  begging  the  question  to  assume  that  which  is 
to  be  proved. 

We  are  probably  assisted  to  a  just  conclusion  by  certain 
facts.  It  is  clear  that  the  type  of  expression  to  which  our 
test-list  of  words  points  is  most  fully  exemplified  in  Bks.  IV- V, 
especially  in  the  series  96-100  in  the  former,  and  in  the  two 
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Hallels  in  the  latter.  If  it  were  not  for  the  inclusion  in  these 
books  of  certain  poems  that  are  more  or  less  unique  (and  which, 
therefoi:e,  present  distinct  problems  by  themselyes),  like  90,  91, 
104,  119,  137,  139,  with  the  whole  series  known  as  "Songs  of 
Ascents,"  and  representatives  of  classes  elsewhere  prominent 
(such  as  94, 101, 105, 106, 114, 140, 141),  these  Books  would  show 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  this  type  of  expression  as 
compared  with  other  Books.  By  general  consent,  the  so-called 
"Greek  Hallel"  (146-150)  is  counted  as  late,  and  it  is  just  here 
that  our  test-words  are  remarkably  numerous.  By  general 
consent,  also,  the  doxologies  that  are  appended  to  Bks.  I-IV  are 
late,  and  these,  if  they  had  been  included  in  our  enumeration, 
would  have  been  "strong"  in  the  test-words. 

Again,  we  note  that  several  poems,  outside  of  Bks.  IV- V, 
present  such  lexical  affinities  with  the  poems  within  these  Books 
that  exemplify  the  type  of  expression  before  us  that  we  may 
well  suppose  them  to  belong  to  the  same  general  class.  Striking 
instances  are  24b,  most  of  33,  47,  57,  much  of  66,  67,  86,  be- 
sides sections  or  passages  elsewhere.  All  these  offer  such  con- 
trasts in  both  form  and  content  to  their  surroundings  as  to 
suggest  that  they  have  been  interpolated  into  the  series  where 
they  stand.  If  this  be  plausible,  then  the  type  they  represent 
must  be  subsequent  to  the  type  or  types  with  which  they  are 
in  contrast. 

Again,  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  initial  or  final  verses,  either  of  whole  poems  or  of  some- 
what distinct  sections,  present  our  characteristic  type  of  ex- 
pression. These  seem  to  be  imposed  upon  the  main  structure 
of  the  poems  in  many  cases,  often  with  an  apparent  purpose  to 
make  the  latter  either  more  generally  useful  or  less  objectionable 
(by  a  "euphemistic"  coloring).  ^ 

The  most  plausible  cases  are  7  :  18;  9:2-3;  13:6-7;  14:7  =  53:7; 
18:50-51;  20:10;  21:14;  28:6-9;  29:1-2,10-11;  30:13;  32:10-11; 
34  :  2-5;  45  :  18;  48  :  2;  52  :  10-11;  59  :  17-18;  63  :  12;  64  :  10-11;  66  :  16-20; 
68:36;  72:17;  73:28;  75:2,10;  79:13;  80:19  (final  before  refrain); 
83  :  19;  84  :  13;  89  :  2-3;  92  :  2-5;  101  : 1;  105  :  1-?;  106  :  1-3,  47;  109  :  30-31; 

*  See  Grimm :  Euphemistic  Appendices,  pp.  8,  22. 
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with  many  others  that  are  uncertain.  Note  that  only  a  very  few  of 
these  lie  in  Bks.  IV- V.  If*among  these  are  instances  of  imposed  anti- 
phons,  the  implication  is  that  the  process  of  emendation  affected 
Bks.  I-III,  which,  therefore,  were  earlier  in  existence. 

Probably  a  similar  remark  might  be  made  about  refrain- 
verses,  though  the  number  of  clear  instances  is  small. 

The  best  cases  for  our  theory  are  42  (-43),  46,  80,  107.  In  57  the 
refrains  seem  to  be  simply  a  part  of  the  general  texture.  In  42  one 
may  argue  forcibly  that  the  refrains  (like  the  interpolated  Yahwistic 
V.  9)  are  euphemistic  in  intent. 

Whatever  be  the  etymological  sense  of  H^D,  it  is  clear  that 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  serves  to  mark  a  separation 
between  sections — somewhat  equivalent  in  effect  to  the  modern 
typographical  device  of  inserting  extra  "leads,"  perhaps  with  a 
"rule,"  so  that  the  eye  is  immediately  guided  to  the  intended 
partition  of  the  text.  One  is  led  to  wonder  whether  in  some 
cases  it  is  not  the  sign  of  an  insertion  or  similar  interference 
in  the  text.  If  so,  the  verses  preceding  and  following  may  be 
regarded  as  initials  or  finals. 

In  the  lists  on  pp.  88  f.  the  following  verses  are  succeeded  by  n^D :  3 : 5 ; 
9:17;  24:6,  10;  44:9;  46:8,  12;  50:6;  57:4;  61:5;  66:4;  68:33; 
81:8;  84:5,  9;  88:11;  89  :  5— all,  naturally,  in  Bks.  I-III,  since  the 
use  of  this  term  is  almost  confined  to  these  Books.  In  the  LXX  the 
term  is  also  appended  to  50  :  15;  80  :  8. 

The  following  verses  are  preceded  by  n^D:  54  :  6;  57  :  8;  60  :  7;  66  :  8; 
67:6;  76:11;  84:6;  89:50. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  poems  of  the  collection  have  the 
look  of  being  compounded  of  two  or  more  sections  of  diverse 
character.  Judgments  may  differ  widely  as  to  the  exact  limits 
of  these,  and  still  more  as  to  the  theory  to  account  for  them. 
For  purposes  of  rough  comparison,  however,  we  may  safely 
note  some  examples  as  tending  to  support  the  general  argument 
before  us.  Fully  to  discuss  the  facts  would  require  far  more 
space  than  is  available. 

The  percentages  in  the  following  table  show  the  proportion  of  the 
test-words  to  the  text-length  of  the  sections  indicated: 
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18:  a.    2-4 

19% 

36:  a.  2-5 

0% 

90: 

a. 

1-12 

7% 

b.    5-16 

4„ 

b.  6-13 

18  „ 

b. 

13-17 

8  „ 

c.  17-25 

5    n 

d.  26-46 

5  „ 

42:  a.  2-5,7-8, 

10-11    Oo/o 

102: 

a. 

2-12 

4% 

e.  47-51 

25  „ 

b.  6,  9,  12 

11  „ 

b. 
c. 

13-23 
24-29 

15  „ 
11  „ 

19:  a.     2-7 

10% 

44:  a.     2-9 

15o/o 

b.     8-15 

4„ 

b.  10-27 

2„ 

106: 

a, 
b. 

1-5,  47 
6-46 

29  0/0 
5  „ 

22:  a.     2-12 

13% 

50:  a.     1-15 

9% 

b.  13-22 

4  „ 

b.  16-23 

2  „ 

108: 

a. 

2-6  (== 

57)    30o/o 

c.  23-32 

13  „ 

60:  a.     3-6 

0% 

b. 

7-14  (== 

=  60)11  „- 

27:  a.     1-6 

8% 

b.     7-11 

12  „ 

108: 

a. 

1-20 

2% 

b.     7-14 

6  „ 

c.  12-14 

10  „ 

b. 

21-31 

18  „ 

28:  a.     1-5 

5% 

74:  a.     1-11 

4% 

144: 

a. 

1-11 

12% 

b.     6-9 

27  „ 

b.  12-23 

5  „ 

b. 

12-15 

5„ 

29:  a.  1-2,  10-11 

22% 

89:  a.     2-5 

28% 
6  „ 

b.     3-9 

4„ 

b.    6-19 

c.  20-38 

15  „ 

d.  39-52 

5% 

Although  these  data  are  not  uniformly  clear,  their  general  trend  is 
that  sections  that  are  likely  to  be  the  earlier  are  weaker  in  test-words, 
and  vice  versa.  But  it  may  be  that  other  factors  than  those  now  before 
us  enter  into  the  problem  in  some  cases. 

There  is  another  line  of  argument,  which  is  hard  to  carry- 
out  in  full,  and  the  exact  bearing  of  which  is  open  to  debate, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  should  be  mentioned.  Some  thirty  of 
the  test-words  are  very  unequally  distributed  through  the  Old 
Testament  books,  at  least  in  the  senses  noted.  On  the  whole, 
the  evidence  favors  the  general  view  here  emphasized.  No 
doubt,  some  cases  are  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
Psalms  are  directly  influenced  by  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
antecedent  literature.  But,  especially  as  regards  the  words  of 
praise,  there  is  room  for  the  supposition  that  in  some  cases 
"liturgical"  antiphons  have  been  inserted  in  antecedent  texts, 
just  as  such  antiphons  seem  to  have  been  inserted  in  certain 
Psalms.  If  this  latter  supposition  is  correct,  even  in  a  com- 
paratively few  instances,  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  date  of 
such  emendations  in  general,  since,  whatever  view  may  be  held 
as  to  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  the  process  of  text-alteration 
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that  is  supplied  by  the  LXX  for  the  Psalter,  it  cannot  well  be 
as  late  nor  as  uncertain  for  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Prophecies. 
Without  venturing  to  give  great  weight  to  this  matter  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  some  statistics,  as  they  concern  this  dis- 
cussion. It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  may  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  just  what  passages  should  be  cited  under  par- 
ticular usages  of  the  words.  The  figures  of  the  following  table 
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represent  a  careful  attempt  to  sift  the  occurrences  of  each  word 
under  the  restrictions  of  meaning  given  on  p.  94. 

In  the  table  the  words  are  taken  in  the  order  of  the  ratios  between 
the  number  of  occurrences  within  the  Psalter  and  the  total  number 
outside  of  it.  The  first  sixteen  words  all  occur  more  times  (in  the 
senses  considered)  in  the  Psalter  than  in  all  the  other  books  together. 
The  last  two  words  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  other  books  than 
in  the  Psalter. 

Ob  Jon  Mi  Na  Hb  Zp    Hg  Zc  Mai  Pr  Job  Ru  La  Dn  Ezr  Neh  Chr  Ps 

— ___    _     _________    41 

__1______      !______      125 

_ i_      i_____      i_____25 

— _____      1      l___      1      3    11     67 

_ __________      2    —    —    —     —    21 

__1_________      1     —    _      i_33 

—  12—    —    —    —      1—      3      2      2      2      1      3      4    10  127 
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In  this  table,  no  account  is  made  of  the  doul)lots  in  Is.  30-38 a  and 
in  Chr.  with  passages  ah-eady  noted  in  Kgs.  "jnn  is  taken  only  when 
addressed  to  God,  and  «3S  only  when  in  divine  titles. 

As  examples  of  the  peculiar  distribution  of  these  words  among  the 
several  books,  note  that  in  Gen.  about  one-half  of  the  cases  are  in 
chs.  9,  14,  24,  49;  in  Ex.  two-thirds  of  the  cases  are  in  chs.  15,  16,  20, 
33,  34  (15  alone  has  over  one-quarter);  in  Num.  over  one-third  are  in 
ch.  14,  and  one-quarter  more  in  chs.  11,  16;  in  Deut.  two-thirds  are  in 
chs.  4,  5,  7,  10,  12,  26,  32,  33  (nearly  one-quarter  in  the  last  two);  in 
Is'.,  out  of  61  cases  (omitting  K25J),  31  are  in  chs.  12  (9  cases),  25,  26, 
30,  33,  with  18  more  in  chs.  5,  6,  14,  24,  35,  38b,  While  there  are 
none  whatever  in  chs.  15-23;  in  Mic,  out  of  11  cases,  7  are  in  ch.  7, 
2  in  ch.  6,  and  1  each  in  chs.  4,  5;  in  Hab.  5  out  of  8  cases  are  in 
ch.  3  (poem);  etc. 

If  we  disregard  «i^,  and  allow  for  the  varying  length  of  the  books, 
Is2  shows  decidedly  the  largest  proportions  of  these  words  (in  the 
meanings  considered),  followed  by  Neh.,  Prov.,  Is*,  Jer.,  Ezra,  Job, 
Chr.,  and  Deut.,  in  rapidly  decreasing  proportions. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  whole  view  of  the  material  here 
presented  needs  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  other 
material  to  be  set  forth  in  later  divisions  of  these  Studies.  In 
particular,  no  good  conclusions  can  be  reached  regarding  the 
"liturgical"  material  without  examining  its  relations  to  the 
materials  characteristic  of  the  "David"  poems.  Something  also 
depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  materials  characteristic 
of  the  Elohistic  poems.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
method  to  these  other  fields. 
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The  Visions  of  Zechariah 

PAUL  HAUPT 

.  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  Book  of  Zechariah  consists  of  two  different  parts:  the 
first,  comprising  cc.  1-8,  was  written  about  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspi^;  the  second,  including  cc.  9-14,  is 
Maccabean.  The  Visions  of  Zechariah  extend  from  1  7  to  6  15. 
The  first  six  verses  of  the  Book  represent  a  secondary  theo- 
logical introduction.  Nor  can  the  appendix  to  the  Visions  in 
cc.  7  and  8  be  ascribed  to  Zechariah,  except  Zech.  8  4-8  which 
must  be  appended  to  2  5-9,  whereas  81-3  is  a  variant  to  1 14-16; 
the  two  sections  8  9-17  as  well  as  7  1-3  +  8  18  19a  +  7  4-6  +  8  19^ 
contain  poems  of  Haggai,  and  7  7-14  is  the  sequel  to  the  theolog- 
ical introduction  in  1  1-6;  the  final  section  820-23  is  a  later 
addition  to  84-8. 

After  the  assassination  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  on  September  29, 
522,^  there  were  rebellions  in  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Media, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Darius  had  to  fight  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before  his 
authority  was  established  throughout  his  kingdom.    Some  prov- 

1  See  F. H.  Weissbacli,  Die  Keilinschriften  der  Achdmeniden  (Leipzig, 
1911)  p.  19  and  p.  LXXii;  contrast  Eduard  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alter- 
tums,  vol. iii,  p.  194  (Oct.  16,  521).  Cf.  also  Haupt,  Purim  (Leipzig,  1906) 
p.  33,  1.  17,  and  ZDMG  64,  p.  705, 1.  22.  According  to  Riessler  (see  n.  13) 
p.  225,  Zechariah  began  to  prophesy  in  November,  537.  Riessler  (p.  213) 
thinks  that  Darius  is  Cambyses,  and  that  Zerubbabel  is  identical  with 
Nehemiah ;  Zerubbabel-Nehemiah  was  the  first  Persian  governor  of  Judea ; 
the  date  of  Zechariah's  visions  is  February,  536  (p.  226).  The  statement 
that  the  earth  was  quiet  and  peaceful  (Zech.  1  11)  refers,  according  to 
Riessler,  to  the  peaceful  period  in  the  Persian  empire  after  the  accession 
of  Cyrus.— For  the  abbreviations,  ZDMG,  OLZ,  EB,  &c,  see  vol.  31  of 
this  Journal,  p.  115,  n.  2. 
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inces  revolted  two  or  three  times.^  The  Jewish  patriots  hoped 
that  fresh  outbreaks  would  give  them  a  chance  to  restore  their 
national  independence,  and  make  the  Davidic  scion,  Zerub- 
babel,^  king  of  Judah.  But  their  expectations  were  not  realized: 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  fresh  uprising.  Zechariah  expresses 
this  in  the  form  of  a  vision.*  He  says  he  saw  by  night  a  man 
among  the  myrtles  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,^  and  before  him 
were  sorrel,   black,  white,   and   gray  horses®  which   reported 

2  Cf.  §49  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  (Weissbach,  op.  cit.  p.  55). 

3  Zerubbabel,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  born  in  Babylonia  about  538; 
see  n.  1  on  my  paper  Davids  und  CJirlsti  Geburtsort  in  OLZ  12,  67.  The 
name  Zerubbabel  seems  to  mean  Grief  for  Babel;  cf.  Assyr.  zuruh  libbi 
==  Syr.  Jj:A.;  J^ij.  The  Syriac  Bible  has  '\a:^3;o;  ,  with  u  after  the 
initial  z.  This  name  may  have  meant  originally  Sorroio  over  Babel]  after- 
wards it  may  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  He  who  ivill  inflict  distress 
upon  Babel,  who  will  cause  Babel  to  suffer. 

4  This  is  merely  a  literary  device;  cf.  my  remarks  in  the  translation 
of  Ezekiel,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  177,  1.  37.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  The 
Twelve  Prophets,  vol.  ii  (London,  1898)  p.  274  says,  In  Zech.  1  7 — 6  i5  we 
have  not  the  narrative  of  actual  dreams,  but  a  series  of  conscious  and 
artistic  allegories.  On  the  other  hand,  E.  Sell  in,  Der  alttestamentliche 
Prophetismus  (Leipzig,  1912)  p.  88  says  that  we  have  no  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  Zechariah  did  not  actually  see  his  visions. 

5  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  the  deep  depression  of  the  Kidron  Valley 
which  separates  the  rocky  plateau  of  Jerusalem  from  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Olivet.  Cheyne  (EB  2662)  says  that  opposite  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
N  of  the  Temple  area,  the  depth  is  fully  100  feet,  and  the  breadth  not 
more  than  400  feet.  The  olive-trees  in  the  bottom  are  so  thickly  clustered 
as  to  form  a  shady  grove.  This  spot  is  shut  out  from  the  city,  from 
the  view  of  public  roads,  and  from  the  notice  and  interruption  of  way- 
farers.—There  may  have  been  a  similar  myrtle  grove.  The  myrtle  grows 
wild  in  many  of  the  glens  about  Jerusalem.  It  is  found  on  bare  hillsides 
and  by  watercourses  in  beautiful  green  clumps.  The  myrtle  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  which  is  usually  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  but  occasionally,  in  moist 
soil,  it  attains  a  height  of  8  feet.  In  ancient  times  a  brook  flowed  down 
the  Kidron  Valley ;  but  now  the  bed  of  the  streamlet  is  dry  except  when 
heavy  rains  are  falling  on  the  mountains  around  Jerusalem.  Cf.  EB  2662, 
3247;  DB3,  465^ 

6  The  fiery  sorrel  (representing  the  meridian  blaze  of  the  sun)  corres- 
ponds to  the  south,  black  to  the  north,  white  to  the  east,  and  gray  to 
the  west  (the  gray  of  the  evening).  For  white  =  east,  cf.  French  aube 
and  Lat.  albente  caelo,  albescente  die.  We  must  read  D'^iS^  n^'\h\if  D''j5nfe^ 
D^"nnni;  cf.  623.    In  1  9  D^Bn«  is  a  prefixed  gloss  to  n^nte';   in  6  2  this 
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that  they  liad  traversed  the  earth,  and  had  found  it  quiet  and 
peaceful.  Jhvh,  however,  assures  the  prophet  that  He  has 
not  forgotten  Jerusalem;  the  Temple  will  he  rebuilt,  and  the 
plumb-line  suspended^  over  Jerusalem:  everything  that  is  out 
of  plumb  will  be  straightened. 

Here  we  must  append  the  statement  which  is  now  combined 
with  another  misplaced  prediction  concerning  Zerubbabel  in 
c.  4.  Zechariah  concluded  his  first  patriotic  address  with  the 
assurance :  Zerubbabel's  hands  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
Temple,  his  hands  will  also  finish  it.  Whoever  has  despised 
the  day  of  small  things  will  rejoice  and  see  tlie  plummet®  in 
the  hands  of  Zerubbabel.  He  will  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the 
City,  and  straighten  everything  that  is  out  of  plumb. 

The  power  of  the  Persians  in  all  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
will  be  broken.  Angels  are  appointed  by  Jhvh,  who  will  lead 
the  rebellions  against  the  Persian  king  in  the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south.  The  prophet  says  he  saw  four  horns  which  had 
shattered  Judah  and  Jerusalem;  but  four  smiths  came  to  lop 
off®  the  four  horns.  One  of  them  was  the  guardian  angel  of 
Judah,^°  who  would  help  Zerubbabel  in  his  attempt  to  free  the 
Chosen  People  from  the  Persian  dominion. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  however,  were  afraid  they  would 
be  unable  to  resist  the  Persians,  since  Jerusalem  was  a  city 

gloss  has  displaced  the  original  reading  D'^p'ite^  (cf.  JBL  26,  25,  ad  1  n). 
Similarly  D"'SI2S  is  a  gloss  to  D''"TJ1  in  63.  According  to  Rothstein, 
Die  Nachtgesichte  des  Sacharja  (Leipzig,  1910)  pp.  37,  49,  52,  the  colors 
D'^in^l  D''j5'lto  D'^BIK  all  refer  to  the  rising  light  of  the  morning,  and  point 
to  the  dawn  of  Messianic  salvation;  similarly  the  myrtles  point  to  the 
vernal  sun.     Cf.  below,  n.  47. 

7  Lit.  stretched.  When  the  plummet  is  suspended,  the  line  is  stretched. 
Heb.  ^p  denotes  here  a  plumb-lijie,  not  a  tape-line.  The  measuring  line 
is  called  rn»n  bin  in  2  5.  In  the  present  passage  the  Vulgate  renders 
correctly,  perpendiculum  extendetur  super  Jerusalem. 

8  ]3xn  before  ^""nin  in  4  10  is  a  gloss  as  is  also  pKH  before  HB^.snn 
in  4  7. 

9  AVe  must  read  p^ib  instead  of  niT^,  and  nnsn^  instead  of  "innn^; 
this,  however,  is  merely  a  prefixed  gloss  to  p^i*?;  n^nn  for  nnsn  is  a 
phonetic  corruption;  see  JBL  31,  135,  1.  8. 

10  See  Dan.  10  13  21  12  1;  cf.  Wellhausen's  notes  on  the  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  176,  1.  36. 
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with  no  walls  and  but  few  inhabitants,  therefore  insignificant. 
The  prophet,  however,  assures  them,  Jerusalem  need  not  be  a 
frowning  citadel  to  inspire  respect;  Jhvh's  presence  will  give 
it  sufficient  importance;  He  will  be  hke  a  wall  of  fire  around 
it,  and  the  population  will  increase  so  rapidly  that  the  space 
within  the  city  walls  would  be  too  small.  Therefore  Jerusalem 
is  to  be  inhabited  as  a  large  open  village.  The  prophet  presents 
this  again  in  the  form  of  a  vision:  he  saw  a  young  man  who 
was  going  to  measure  Jerusalem,  but  an  angel  told  him  to 
desist  from  this  unnecessary  undertaking. 

In  this  connection  we  find  two  poetic  quotations  illustrating 
the  increase  of  Jerusalem's  population.  In  the  first  a  poet 
bids  the  Jews,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  to  return  to  Zion: 

2, 10  Ho,  ho,  flee  ye  from  the  land  of  the  north ! 

Though  I  spread   you  abroad    in  all  four  quarters; 
11  To  Zion  escape  ye  who  dwell  in  Babel! 

The  second  poetic  quotation,  separated  from  the  first  by  2  12  i;?, 
which  should  be  appended  to  the  First  Vision,  1  7-17,  reads: 

2,14  Sing  out,  and  rejoice,  maid  Zion! 
lo,  I  come  to  dwell  within  thee. 

15  Many  nations  will  join  themselves, 

and  thus  become  people  of  Jhvh. 

16  He  will  claim,  as  His  portion,  Judah, 

and  choose  again  Jerusalem. 

The  first  quotation  is  a  triplet  with  2  +  2  beats  in  each  line; 
the  second,  a  triplet  with  3  +  3  beats.  Both,  it  may  be  supposed, 
were  originally  added  in  the  margin  to  6  15  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Vision  (1  7-17  +  4  9  10  +  6  15  +  2  12  13). 

The  Jewish  patriots  hoped  that,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Davidic  kingdom  and  the  national  independence  of  Judah,  the 
moral  character  of  the  community  would  be  elevated.  The 
prophet  says  he  saw  an  enormous  flying  scroll  containing  curses 
which  would  strike  every  one  who  stole  or  swore  falsely.  This 
moral  regeneration  will  be  helped  by  the  elimination  of  all 
foreign  elements,  especially  Babylonian  idolatries.  Let  them 
go  back  to  Babylonia  whence  they  came!     The  prophet  says 
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he  saw  a  bushel  enclosing  a  woman^^  representing  Wickedness, 
i.  e.  departure  from  the  Mosaic  Law.^^  Two  winged  female 
creatures  lifted  up  the  bushel,  and  carried  it  to  Babylonia.^^ 

The  general  uprising  against  Persia  is  at  hand.  Soon  the 
angels,^°  who  are  to  lead  the  rebellions  in  the  east,  and  west, 
and  north,  and  south,^*  will  start  on  their  chariots  from  a  central 
place  in  Coelesyria,  between  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,*^  to  place 

»i  This  may  have  been  an  image  of  Astarte;  cf.  p.  110  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Ezekiel,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  also  Jer.  7  i8  44  17.  The  bushel 
may  have  been  suggested  by  a  shrine  of  the  goddess;  see  the  illustration 
facing  p.  78  of  the  translation  of  Isaiah  in  the  Polychrome  Bible.  Bushel 
is  connected  with  box,  and  German  Scheffel  is  related  to  Schaff,  perhaps 
also  to  Schiff. 

i2  See  my  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  D'rtyi  in  Ps.  1  1,  AJSL  19,  138, 
n.  32.  In  the  Maccabean  period  WV^')  denoted  the  Hellenizers ;  at  the 
time  of  Zechariah  it  was  used  of  the  Babylonizers.  The  Seleucidan 
kingdom  was  the  Daughter  of  Babylon;  see  my  explanation  of  Ps.  137 
in  OLZ  10, 66,  n.  13.  Luther  renders,  Das  ist  die  gotUose  Lehre.  Doeder- 
lein  said  in  Gro tins'  Annotationes  in  YT  (Halle,  1776):  jJK^n  saepe 
idolatriam  significat  .  .  .  post  exilium  cultus  idolorum  penitus  rejecttts  e 
Palaestina  et  quasi  in  exilium  perpetuum  missus. 

13  Professor  Riessler,  of  Tiibingen,  in  his  book  Die  hleinen  Propheten 
(Rottenburg,  1911)  p.  237  translates  Zech.  5  7  8:  Siehe,  da  war  ein  Nest 
fur  Gazellenjunge  aufgebaut,  und  siehe,  da  sap  ein  Weihchen  inmitten  von 
Mipgeburten  da.  Da  sprach  er:  Das  ist  cine  schlimme  Mutter,  und  er 
streckte  sie  inmitten  der  Mi^geburten  nieder.  This  remarkable  production . 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Wiirttem- 
berg.  Riessler,  however,  has  one  emendation  which  is  at  least  partially 
correct  inmitten  der  Mi^geburten:  he  reads  in  2  12:  '•in^B^  1123  i'l  niin  b», 
um  gro^e  Herrlichkeit  zu  verkiXnden  sandte  er  mich;  he  considers  nnx  an 
abbreviation  for  m  niin  bn.  We  must  read  ''inh^  HbD  n^in^,  to  proclaim 
His  glory  has  He  sent  me,  and  this  is  a  tertiary  gloss  to  2  15^.  I  made 
this  emendation  before  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Riessler 
read  niin^,  and  I  adhere  to  it  despite  this  alarming  coincidence. 

14  We  must  read  in  6  e:  n^«5t''  n^il^m  ]'\i>'^n  p«  b»  n^H'i''  onhli^n  D-'DIDn 
p'nn  yn«  bn  D^«:t''  D^pnte^ni  n-iv»n  p«  b»  d^«5j*'  n^Tjam  nipn  px  b»; 
D"'«2J''  after  D"'innn  appears  in  the  received  text  after  D"'5J0Xni  at  the  begin- 
ning of  V.  7;  D"'5tfiKni  is  a  misplaced  erroneous  gloss  to  D''"TiSni.  Accord- 
ing to  Duhm,  Die  Ziv'olf  Propheten  (Tubingen,  1910)  p.  92,  the  black 
horses  go  to  the  north,  the  white  ones  to  the  west,  the  spotted  ones 
to  the  south,  and  the  sorrels  do  not  start  at  all. 

15  In  the  Babylonian  Nimrod  epic  (cf.  ZDMG  64,  p.  712,  n.  2)  this 
region  is  called  the  mountain  of  MdS  (cf.  »b,  Gen.  10  23).    There,  at  the 
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themselves  at  the  head  of  the  armies  attacking  the  Persians. 
The  prophet  says  that  he  saw  four  chariots,  with  sorrel,  hlack, 
white,  and  gray  horses/  between  the  two  mountains,'^  going 
forth  to^®  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  make  a  stand  against" 
the  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  i.  e.  the  Persian  king.^^  The  fight 
will  begin  in  the  north.  Jhvh  will  satisfy  His  fury^^  on  the 
north  country. 

The  crown^^  for  the  Davidic  scion,  Zerubbabel,  is  ready.  The 
prophet  says,  he  was  ordered  by  Jhvh  to  take  silver  and  gold, 

end  of  the  world,  is  the  gate  through  which  the  sun  passes  at  his  rising 
and  setting.  It  is  guarded  by  a  terrific  scorpion-man  and  his  wife;  see 
the  cut  in  the  translation  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  on  the 
plate  facing  p.  1,  fig.  6.  Cf.  KAT^,  573,  n.  5;  Jensen,  Das  Gilgamesch- 
Epos  (StraBburg,  1906)  p.  24  ;  U  n  g  n  a  d  and  Gressmann,  Das  Gilgamesch- 
Epos  (Gottingen,  1911)  pp.  40,  136.  The  two  mountains  cannot  be  Mount 
Zion  and  Mount  Olivet;  they  are  mountains  of  brass.  There  are  still 
traces  of  ancient  copper  mines  in  the  Lebanon. — If  the  clause  the  mount- 
ains are  mountains  of  brass  is  a  gloss,  the  two  mountains,  between 
which  Zechariah  saw  the  four  chariots,  may  be  Mount  Zion  and  Mount 
Olivet;  but  the  glossator  referred  the  two  mountains  to  Lebanon  and 
Antilebanon. 

16  The  omission  of  the  preposition  b)^  after  nbx  "h^  is  due  to  haplo- 
graphy;    cf.  Assyr.  ana  erbiti  $dre,   e.  g.  in  1.  156  of  the  Flood  Tablet. 

17  The  phrase  \>"i«n  *?D  pn«  Vj?  nnttVn,  at  the  end  of  c.  4,  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  way;  cf.  Dan,  825  11  14.  For  bv  SSTin  cf. 
Jer.  46  4,  Job  33  5.  In  Ps.  2  2  it  is  better  to  read  'JSm"'  instead  of 
n^^n^;  see  JHUC,  No.  163,  p.  90^.  For  n^nnfi  in  the  present  passage 
we  must  read  SSTin^ ;  in  Cant.  6  9,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  read 
nm'?VO— nte«0  instead  of  nm^rb— n»«'? ;  cf.  AJSL  19,7;  Haupt,  Bib- 
lische  Liebeslieder  (Leipzig,  1907)  p.  48,  n.  12. 

18  Darius  calls  himself  king  of  the  vast  earth;  see  Weiss  bach  (cf. 
n.  1)  p.  83,  §  1;  p.  87,  §  2;  p.  101,  §  2;  p.  103,  §  2;  p.  105,  §  2;  cf.  B^«-i 
na-i  p«  ^J?,  Ps.  110  6  (AJSL  23,232).  Cf.  also  Eduard  Meyer,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Altertums,  vol.  iii,  §  13. 

19  For  nn,  wrath,  cf.  Jud.  8  3,  Prov.  29  11  (read  nnB^^  li'ini;  cf.  nlnnn  in, 
thou  hast  broken  it,  Is.  9  3,  and  the  jIsl-wJI  *b,  WdG  2,  160,  A).  For 
m^in  (or  rather  Wini)  cf.  Ezek.  16  42  24  is.  Perles'  emendation  in^BH  is 
gratuitous.  Duhm  (cf.  n.  14)  p.  92  renders,  Sie  haben  meinen  Geist  im 
Nordlande  niedergelassen.  Grotius  (cf.  n.  12)  has  correctly,  ibi  iram 
meam  contra  Chaldaeos  susc&ptam  abunde  satiarunt. 

20  The  1  in  ni"itoS?  is  dittography  of  the  1;  cf.  my  explanation  of  m^lO 
=  nSD,  Miggaru  in  ZDMG  64,  710,  n.  2,  1.  11. 
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which  had  been  brought  by  some  Jewish  exiles  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem,  and  make  a  crown.     He  was  to  tell  them: 

6, 12  Behold  a  man  named  Scion, 
13      royal  majesty  will  lie  assume, 
And  sit  and  rule  on  his  throne, 

he  will  also  be  priest  at  my  right.2i 

There  was  no  reference  to  the  high-priest  Joshua.  Zerubbabel 
was  to  be  king  and  high-priest  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedek, 
as  we  read  in  Psalm  110  4  which  was  composed  at  that  time. 
An  enthusiastic  follower  of  Zerubbabel  says  there: 

He  swore  and  will  not  revoke:  Thy  throne  is  for  ever, 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  be  priest     like  unto  Melchizedek. 

In  the  received  text  the  hemistich  Thy  throne  is  for  ever  has 
been  suppressed.  The  priests  were  not  interested  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Davidic  kingdom  and  the  national  independence 
of  Judah;  they  were  satisfied  to  continue  as  a  religious  sect.^^ 
Therefore  they  have  suppressed  all  allusions  to  Zerubbabel's 
coronation  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  line  royal  majesty 
tvill   he   assume   the   word  royal   has  been  eliminated,^^  and 

2'  The  Hebrew  text  must  be  restored  as  follows: 

m^^o  nin  «b'''-K"ini     i  w  niiii  t5^^«-n:n  6,  13. 12"^ 

The  Greek  Bible  {iK  de^iQv  aiiroO)  read  )y^''b.  The  gloss  nttS''  vnnflttl  means, 
There  ivill  he  scions  from  him;  he  will  be  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 

22  See  W.  Eobertson  Smith,  The  OT  in  the  Jewish  Church  (London, 
1892)  p.  45;  cf.  EB  2257,  62. 

23  The  text  of  Is.  9  5  was  originally 

See  my  remarks  cited  above,  in  n.  3.  In  Is.  9  3,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  read: 

Both  ^^3D,  they  were  forced  to  carry,  and  ^ttstt^n,  they  were  forced  to 
shoulder  (Ethiop.  hl\\)P^\)  are  relative  clauses.  Cf.  above,  n.  19  and 
Haupt,  Micah,  p.  51,  n- 30  (AJSL  27,51).  At  the  end  of  Zech.  6  a 
statement  such  as  pxn  '•'•n  "js  ^j^  nearby  D3n«  nin"  ^n-  (cf.  Deut.  28  i)  has 
been  suppressed.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Book  of  Haggai  (Hag.  2  20-23) 
stood  originally  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter;  there  it  was  suppressed 
by  the  priests,  and  subsequently  appended  at  the  end  of  the  Book. 
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throughout  this  section  the  name  of  the  high-priest,  Joshua,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  name  of  the  Davidic  scion,  Zerubhahel. 

This  is  well  known  to  all  Old  Testament  critics,  but  no  one 
has  perceived  that  the  same  change  has  been  made  in  c.  3.  In 
the  received  text  we  read  that  the  prophet  saw  Joshua  arraigned 
before  the  messenger  of  Jhvh;  but  it  was  not  the  high-priest 
Joshua,  but  the  Davidic  scion,  Zerubhahel,  and  he  was  not 
arraigned  before  the  messenger  of  Jhvh,  but  before  the  envoy 
of  the  king. 

We  know  that  soon  after  Zechariah  had  announced  the  coro- 
nation of  Zerubhahel,^*  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Syria, 
Vi§tana,^^  came  to  Jerusalem  to  investigate  the  charges  that 
had  been  preferred  against  Judah  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  and  the  proposed  coronation  of  Zerubhahel. 
In  the  received  text  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (cc.  4-6)  the  references 
to  the  coronation  of  Zerubhahel  are  suppressed;  we  read  only 
of  the  charges  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple ; 
but  the  chief  object  of  the  visit  of  the  satrap  was  no  doubt  the 
proposed  coronation  of  the  Davidic  scion.  The  enemies  of  the, 
Jews  had  certainly  not  failed  to  apprise  the  satrap  of  the 
impending  rebellion.  Many  Jewish  patriots  no  doubt  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  the  satrap  with  grave  apprehensions;^^ 
but  the  prophet  says  he  had  a  vision  in  which  the  envoy  of  the 
king"^  rebuked  the  public  prosecutor  who  preferred  the  charges 
against  Zerubhahel.  He  orders  his  attendants  to  invest  the 
Davidic  scion  with  royal  robes,  and  place  a  diadem  on  his 
head.^^     He  quashes  the  indictment  of  the  country  on  the  first 

24  Cf.  Eduard  Meyer,  Die  Entstehimg  des  Judentums  (Halle,  1896) 
p.  87,  n.  3;  GeschicMe  des  Alter  turns,  vol.  iii  (Stuttgart,  1901)  p.  195,  below. 

25  The  name  ''inn  (Ezr.  5  3  6  6  6  is)  is  a  corruption  of  ''inti'1;  see  Haupt, 
Esther  (Chicago,  1908)  p.  9  (AJSL  24,  105). 

26  J.  D.  Michaelis  says  in  his  Deutsche  tlbersetzung  des  AT,  part  11 
(Gottingen,  1782)  p.  186:  Dies  Mache?i  der  Kronen  ist  loirMich  etwas 
dreist,  denn  es  hatte  konnen  als  Anfang  einer  Rebellion  gegen  den  per- 
sischen  Staat  ausgelegt  werden. 

27  We  must  read  in  6  i :  I^DH  -jKbtt  instead  of  nin*'  ■[«'?»,  and  in  v.  2 : 
"[1  ''in«  "irr  instead  of  "]3  m<T  nw\    In  v.  6  the  reading  nin^  "[S^O  is  correct. 

28  We  must  read  at  the  end  of  v.  4:  niD'?o  ini<  ^B^n^H);  cf.  Esth.  5  i 
(Haupt,  Efither,  p.  43  =  AJSL  24,  139).   The  investment  with  royal  robes 
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day^^  of  the  trial  for  high  treason,  handing  to  Zerubbabel  a 
tablet  pronouncing  his  acquittal. 

Then  the  angel  of  Jhvh  steps  forward,  and  assures  Zerub- 
babel that,  if  he  will  observe  the  religion  of  Jhvh,  He  will  give 
him  royal  rank;^°  Zerubbabel  will  rule  over  the  nations,"^  but 
his  victory  will  not  be  gained  by  force,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
Jhvh.  The  great  mountain  of  the  Persian  empire  will  be 
leveled  before  him.^^  He  concludes  with  the  acclamation  All 
hail  to  him^^  and  abundant  grace! 

In  the  received  text  this  vision  of  Zerubbabel  being  arraigned 
before  the  envoy  of  the  Persian  king  is  mixed  up  w^ith  the  vision 
of  the  seven-branched  candelabrum.  According  to  the  received 
text,  two  olive-trees  stood  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  cande- 
labrum,^* and  these  two  olive-trees  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  two  sons  of  oil,  or  anointed  ones,  who  stand  before  the  lord 
of  the  whole  earth.  But  this  phrase  means  again  tclio  maJce  a 
stand  against  tlie  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  i.  e.  the  Persian  king.^^ 
The  two  anointed  ones  are  not  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua — 
Zechariah  did  not  refer  to  Joshua — but  two  angels  ^^  who  are 
to  lead  the  rebellion  of  Judah  against  the  Persians.  I  believe 
the  original  reading  was  not  Sons  of  Oil,  but  Sons  of  Jhvh; 
in  the  Hebrew  name  for  angels.  Sons  of  God,  God  is  probably 
a  later  substitute  for  Jhvh.  In  the  Maccabean  period  these 
two  angels  would  have  been  called  Michael  and  Gabriel  who, 
according  to  the  Targum  on  2  Chron.  31  21,  annihilated  the  host 
of  Sennacherib  before   Jerusalem.^^     Michael  is  supposed  to 

and  a  royal  diadem  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  person  so  honored 
was  to  be  an  independent  king;  see  Esth.  67-9  8  i5,  1  Mace.  10  20  02;  cf. 
Haupt,  Purim,  p.  6,  1.43;  p.  7,  1.  7;  Esther,  p.  48  =  AJSL  24,  144. 

29  Heb.  ma  DV,  at  the  end  of  v.  9,  means  first  day,  as  in  Gen.  1  5;  cf. 
Assyr.  iUen  iimu  (Delitzsch,  AG 2,  §  172). 

30  We  must  read  na'jliO  instead  of  D^sSlD  in  6  7. 

31  After  pn  we  must  read  D''1J3,  as  in  Ps.  110  e;  cf.  above,  n.  18. 

32  Cf.  my  explanation  of  Ps.  68  17  in  AJSL  23,  229,  n.  22. 

33  Read  r\)V^n  instead  of  m«B^n ,  and  )b  for  n^. 

3«  See  the  cut  on  p. 84  of  C.  H.  H.  Wright's  Zechariah  (London,  1879). 
35  The  Targum    (ed.  Lagarde,    p.  354)    says,    bKTIi    nWT    «"iD''tt  'Mm 

p.T'ui  \\7\r\'avi  rp)»)  «3nio  «b?«3  khost  ^*r^3  "s^zn  «d«^o  ^«n3i. 
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stand  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  Gabriel  at  the  left;  they  are 
the  kings  of  angels. 

The  two  angels  flanking  the  seven-branched  candelabrum 
remind  us  of  the  winged  genii  touching  the  sacred  tree,  which 
we  find  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  One  of  the  Assyrian 
names  of  those  genii  was  sedii,  and  w^e  must  evidently  substitute 
Sedim,  genii,^®  for  ^etwi,  olive-trees.  I  have  shown  in  the 
notes  on  the  translation  of  Esehiel,^''  in  the  Polychrome 
Bible,  that  these  winged  genii  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures  are 
the  prototypes  of  our  angels,  but  originally  they  represent 
the  winds  carrying  the  pollen  of  the  male  palm-inflorescences 
to  the  female  date-palm.  The  cone-shaped  object  with  which 
they  touch  the  branches  of  the  sacred  tree  is,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Tylor,  a  male  palm-inflorescence  stripped 
of  its  spathe.^^ 

In  the  vision  of  Zechariah  this  male  palm-inflorescence  is 
called  Hhholetli.  The  cuneiform  equivalent  of  Hhholetli,  Assyr. 
kibiiUii,  is  a  synonym  of  sissinnu^^  which  corresponds  to  sin- 
sinnim  in  the  Biblical  Love-songs  and  denotes  the  spadix  of  a 

36  The  passage  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  Deut.  32  17,  is  later  than  the 
Visions  of  Zechariah;  cf.  Steuernagel,  Das  D enter onomium  (Gottingen, 
1898)  p.  117.  Ps.  106  is  Maccabean.  Assyr.  sMu  is  used,  not  only  of 
cacodemons,  but  also  of  agathodemons ;  cf.  e.g.  ASKT  99,  44:  sedi  dumqi 
lamassi  dumqi  ina  zumrisu  Ifl-Jxa'dn  (KAT3,  455,  n.  6).  The  Sumerian 
equivalent  of  sedu  is  alat;  the  synonym  of  sedu,  Assyr.  lamassu  is  a 
Sumerian  loanword.  In  Hos.  12  12  we  must  read:  innt  Dnity"?  bi'?:3,  not 
inni  nntS'^  ^:^in  (Hitzig,  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  Marti).  The  Jews, 
of  course,  may  afterwards  have  regarded  Babylonian  agathodemons  as 
cacodemons.  Sanskrit  deva  means  god,  but  Avestan  daeva  denotes  an 
evil  spirit.    Cf.  Haupt,  Furim,  p.  10,  1.  33. 

37  See  op.  cit.  p.  183,  1.  20. 

38  The  spathe  of  the  male  palm-inflorescence  is  called  in  Arabic: 
^U-io,  in  Aramaic:  «^nnt5;  the  name  for  the  pollen  is  ^^jA.,  The 
cross-fertilization  of  the  date-palm  is  termed  ,3^'  ^^  f^^  1  oi'  r?^»  or 
^U-o\,  Cf.  Pes.  56*:  wnnpii"?  K-i3n  Nnsn  ^nio  "ij3«  «nm  .Tin  «nN  n-i;  see 
L.  Goldschmidt,  Der  baby  I.  Talmud,  vol.  ii  (Berlin,  1901)  p.  520  («"1B13 
=j^\^).  In  Maspero,  The  Dawn  of  Civilization  (London,  1896)  p.  555 
there  is  a  cylinder  representing  the  gathering  of  the  spathes  of  male 
palm-trees. 

39  See  ASKT  10,  31-33;  cf.  Syr.  /li?. 
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date-palm/^  Heb.  Hhholeth,  ear,  cannot  refer  to  the  branch 
of  an  oHve-tree;  olive-trees  have  no  ears,  but  male  palm-in- 
florescences  resemble  ears/^  AVe  must  translate  Zech.  4  12: 
Mliat  are  the  tivo  ears  (spikes,  Hower-clusters)  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  genii  at  the  golden  spouts ?^^  (Are  they  pouring  out 
seed  over  them?y^    This  last  clause  is  a  gloss,  and  the  whole 

^0  Sissinnu  means  spike,  then  especially  spadix  of  a  date-palm;  cf, 
ZDMG  63,  508,  1.  4. 

*i  See  the  cuts  in  PSBA,  June,  1890,  plate  ii,  figures  5  and  7. 

*2  Or  nozzles.  Nozzle  is  a  diminutive  of  nose.  Luther  has  correctly 
Schneuzen.  The  LXX  has  fiv^otTi^p  == /ivicrnp ;  the  Vulgate,  rostra;  the 
Peshita,  TfAjukj.  All  these  words  denote  the  spoict  or  nozzle  of  a  lamp 
in  which  the  wick  is  burned.  The  German  term  is  Tiille  (French  douille) 
or  Dochtrohr.  Cf.  Fleischer's  remarks  in  Levy's  Chaldee  dictionary, 
vol.  i,  p.  418%  below.  The  Targum  has  in  the  present  passage  ^1E)'»'i(?D« 
which  is  the  Greek  iaxapis,  pan,  basin.  Nor  does  ^•'"iriaiJ  mean  pipe  in  the 
Second  Targum  to  Esther;  see  Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  ed.  La  garde, 
p.  228,  1.  15;  cf.  the  translation  on  p.  247  of  Paulus  Cassel,  Das  Buck 
Esther  (Berlin,  1891).  For  the  insertion  of  the  t  cf.  modern  Arabic 
^LXs\-io  =^l^xio,  soot.  Konig  compares  this  t  to  the  S  in  avSpos,  but 
the  infixed  t  in  *ini^  was  separated  from  the  71  by  a  vowel.  Heb.  nn:^ 
is,  of  course,  connected  with  n"l32t,  which  means  spout,  socket  of  a  door 
in  which  the  pivot  turns,  also  (in  the  Pirqe  de-Rabbi  Eliezer,  cxvi) 
pudendum  mulieris,  just  as  nfe  denotes  both  door-socket  (Lat.  cardo  femina) 
and  pudendum  mulieris.    This  word  must  be  restored  in  Am.  4  2: 

:niunn  nins'^B^rn     ni«2fri  d^sis  D^^nsi 

Your  lap  will  be  lifted  with  hooks, 
your  rump  with  grapnels; 

In  scraps  will  ye  be  dragged  out 
to  rot  in  the  sun. 
Lit.  ye  will  he  cast  into  the  heat;  cf.  Ps.  32  4.  Houtsma's  emendation 
X^'^y\  t\nhn  (ZAT  27,  58)  is  gratuitous.  We  use  socket  (or  nozzle)  also  for 
the  small  hollow  tube  or  depression  in  a  candlestick  which  holds  the 
candle.  Aram.  «:''Sin,  lamp,  denotes  also  the  funnel-shaped  hole  of  the 
upper  millstone  (Pes.  94**;  cf.  BT  2,  667).  Heb.  mas  means  also  hook; 
cf.  nn^as.  Syr.  Il4j  denotes  a  fish-hook  or  fishing  line.  In  modern 
Arabic  we  have  ij  ILo  with  the  same  meaning.  In  German,  Angel  means 
both  fish-hook  and  hinge.  Shakespeare  uses  angle  in  the  sense  of  fish- 
hook. The  name  England  is  derived  from  the  Angles,  and  the  Angles 
were  anglers. 

*3  The  prefixed  n  in  D-'pnen  is  interrogative.    The  tt  in  Dn^^PD  is  due 
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verse  is  :i  vari.nit  to  the  question  in  the  preceding  verse,  Wliat 
are  tlicfic  tico  (jcnii  on  the  rigid  and  left  of  tJic  caiidelahrio)!'^ 
On  some  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  sacred  tree  has  but 
seven  branches**  so  that  it  resembles  a  seven-branched  lamp- 
stand,  just  as  the  sacred  candelabrum  figured  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus *^  has  seven  branches.  We  find  a  seven-branched  palm 
also  upon  a  coin  of  the  Maccabees.**'  Robertson  Smith 
remarked  in  his  Religion  of  the  Semites  (London,  1894)  p.  488: 
In  most  of  the  Assyrian  examples  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  candelabrum  and  the  sacred  tree  crowned  with 
a  star  or  crescent  moon,  and  Stanley  E.  Cooke  says  (EB 
647):  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  candelabrum  was  originally 
a  representation  of  the  sacred  seven-branched  tree,  possibly 
indeed  the  tree  of  life.  Some  of  the  representations  of  the 
sacred  tree  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  are  so  conventionalized 
that  they  look  more  like  a  lamp -stand  than  like  a  date-palm. 
The  Jewish  exiles  could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  rich 
imagery  of  Babylonian  art  by  which  they  were  surrounded.*^ 

Chapters  3  and  4  of  the  Visions  of  Zechariah  may  be  trans- 
lated as  follows: 

Zerubhabel  before  the  Envoy  of  the  King. 
3. 1        Then  He  showed  me  Zerubbabel"  standing  before  the  envoy*® 
of  the  king^  with  the  prosecutor*^  at  his  right  to  prosecute 
2   him.      The  envoy  "^   said   to   the    prosecutor,*^   My  lord^    will 

to  dittography.  For  l'^\n  read  rntn;  the  Heb.  term  iov  pollen  is  said  to 
be  i"'D,  but  this  is  doubtful.  For  the  confusion  of  Sntn  and  3?"itn  in  the 
two  clauses  cf.  JBL  31,  130,  1.  1. 

^«  See  e.  g.  PSBA,  June,  1890,  plate  iii,  fig.  14. 

<5  See  the  cut  on  p.  218  of  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Polychrome  Bible. 

46  See  EB  646,  below. 

*^  See  Geo.  A.  Smith  (cf.  n.  4)  p.  276.  Rothstein  (of.  n.  6)  p.  139 
emphasizes  the  point  that  it  is  irrelevant  for  his  purpose  whether  or  not 
Babylonian  ideas  underly  the  Visions  of  Zechariah.  If  he  had  considered 
this  question,  he  would  probably  have  given  a  better  interpretation. 

<8  Vistana,  the  satrap  of  Syria;  cf.  above,  n.  25. 

49  The  public  prosecutor  (crown  prosecutor,  district  attorney)  of  the 
Persian  government.  The  modern  Heb.  term  is  llJ-tej?  =  Kariqywp  = 
Kar-^opoi. 
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rebuke  thee,  O  prosecutor;^  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from 

3  the  fire?^^     ZerubbabeK  was  clad  in  soiled  garments  when  he 

4  stood  before  the  envoy.     Then  the  envoy  began  to  speak  and 
said  to  those  who  stood  before  him  as  follows,  Take  away  his 

5^  soiled  garments,  ()   and  invest  him  with  royalty,'^  ^placing  a 

9   'diadem   on   his  head.      The  stone  tablet  which  I  shall  give 

to"  Zerubbabel'^ — ^I  am  inscribing  its  inscription  thereon,^ 

quashing  the  indictment  against  that  countryC)  on  the  first  day.^ 

5''  Thereupon  they  set  the  °  diadem  upon  his  head,  and  invested 

him  with  royal  garments. ['^J 

6  Then   the    angel  of  Jhvh  stepped  forward,  and^  solemnly 

7  addressed  Zerubbabel'^   as   follows,    Thus  Jhvh  Sabaoth  has 
said.  If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways  and  observe  my  cult,^^  then 


(a)  3, 1  the  high-priest  Joshua  (j3)  Jhvh  (7)  2  Jhvh  (S)  Jhvh 
(e)  2  Jhvh  will  rebuke  thee,  who  has  chosen  Jerusalem  (f)  3  Joshua 
(7;)      4  festival  dresses  (&)  6^  I  said         (t)  clean         (k)  9  Joshua 

(\)  9  on  one  stone  there  are  seven  eyes  ^3  (^)  says  Jhvh  Sabaoth 
(v)      4  he  said  to  him,  See,  I  have  removed  thy  guilt  from  thee 

50  The  king  will  consider  it  ridiculous  that  this  stripling  (cf.  n.  3) 
should  be  accused  of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Persian  empire.  Ge- 
brannte  Kinder  scheuen  das  Feuer.  The  lesson  which  the  Jews  received 
in  586  will  suffice  for  some  time  to  come.  The  phrase  a  brand  jyluched 
from  the  fire  is,  of  course,  not  borrowed  from  Amos  (4  11).  It  is  a 
proverbial  expression. 

51  Lit.  ivMch  I  have  set  before  Zeruhhabel,  i.  e.  which  I  shall  place  at 
the  disposal  of  Z.  For  ^is"?  see  Haupt,  Esther,  p.  26  =  AJSL  24,122, 
and  for  the  perfect  instead  of  the  future  cf.  G-K28,  §  106,  m. 

52  Lit.  my  observance,  my  ceremonial. 

53  Some  of  the  official  documents  in  Babylonia  have  seven  eyes  (or 
rosettes)  representing  the  seven  planets,  i,  e.  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn.  We  find  these  symbols  e.  g.  on  a  black  stone 
tablet  recording  the  investiture  of  a  priest  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa.  This 
explanation  was  suggested  to  Sellin  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch;  cf. 
H.  G.  Mitchell  in  The  International  Critical  Commentary  on  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  (New  York,  1912)  p.  158.  Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  6,  7)  says  that 
the  lights  of  the  golden  candelabrum  in  the  Temple  correspond  to  the 
number  of  the  seven  planets;  cf.  Gunk  el,  Schopfung  und  Chaos,  p.  130; 
Mitchell,  op.  cit.  p.  163.  Vistana  was  satrap  of  Syria  and  Babylonia. 
Zechariah  hoped  that  he  would  hand  Zerubbabel  a  cuneiform  Babylonian 
tablet  acquitting  him  of  all  charges  of  high  treason  and  creating  him 
King  of  Judea  under  Persian  suzerainty. 
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thou  shalt  also  rule  "^over  the  nations,^^  and  I  shall  give  thee 

8   royal  rank"  among  {those  who  sit  before  thee.}  Hear,  0  ^Zerub- 

4,6  babel,  thou  and  thy  companions!  {}  []    xNot  by  force,  nor  by 

power,  but  by  my  spirit  wilt  thou  win,  has  Jhvh  Sabaoth  said. 

7    What  art  thou,  O  great  mountain ?^^  before  Zerubbabel  thou 

wilt  become  a  plain.     He  will  gain  the  ^principality.     All  hail 

to  him^^  and  abundant  grace! 

(^    10  on  that  day,  says   Jhvh  Sabaoth,  yo  .will  invite  one  another 

under  vines  and  fig-trees  (o)  5*^  clean 
(it)  7,  8  those  who  stand  are  foreshadowing  men  <j^">  54 

(p)      6  the  angel  of  Jhvh  (a)  Joshua 

(t)       7  my  Temple  and  guard  my  forecourts  (u)  access 
{<f>)      8  high-priest  Joshua 

(x)  4,  6  this  is  Jhvh's  word  to  Zerubbabel  as  follows  (i^)  7  the  stone 


(u)u>)  3,  8  for  lo,  I  bring  my  servant  called  Scion. 


The  Seven-hranched  Candelah^iim. 

4, 1       Then  the  angel  who  talked  with  me  came  again,  and  roused 

2  me  like  a  man  roused  out  of  his  sleep.     He  said  to  me.  What 
seest  thou?     I  said,    I  see  a  candelabrum    of  "gold   with   a 

3  fountain  ^^  on  the  top  and  seven  lamps  ^  thereon,  '^and  seven 
tubes  for  the  lamps  thereon;^  and  two  genii  over  it,  one  on 

4  the  right,^  and  the  other  on  the  left.     Then  I  began  to  speak 

5  to  the  angel,^  saying.  What  are  these,  my  lord?  He^  answered 
and  said  to  me,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  are  ?  I  said.  No, 

6*  my  lord.     Then  he  began  to  speak  and  said  to  me  as  follows, 

10^  These  seven  lamps  are  the  eyes  of  Jhvh  that  wander  over  the 

11   whole  earth.'^®     Then  I  began  to  speak  and  said  to  him.  What 

are  these  two   genii  on  the  right  of  the  candelabrum  and  on 

13  the  left?^    He  said  to  me,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  are? 

14  I  said.  No,  my  lord.     Then  he  said  to  me.  These  are  the  two 

5*  Lit.  men  of  portent.  They  foreshadow  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Zerubbabel.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  is  a  misplaced  gloss 
to  4  14. 

6&  Reservoir. 

56  Cf.  2  Chron.  16  9.  The  seven  lamps  represent  the  seven  planets  j 
cf.  above,  n,  63. 
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angels  who  will  make  a  stand  against  the  lord  of  the  whole 
earth." 

(a)  4,  2  solid    (/3)  of  it    (7)  seven    (S)  on  the  top     (e)  3  of  the  fountain 

(D       4  who  talked  with  me  {i})  5  the  angel  who  talked  with  nie 

(a)     12  then  I  began  to  speak"  and  said  to  him,  What  are  these  two 

spikes 40  in  the  hands  of  the  two  genii  on  the  golden  spouts?**  42 


(11)  4,12  a  second  time  (xx)  are  they  pouring  out  the  seed  over  them?' 


The  Hebrew  text  must  be  restored  as  follows : 

■TDj;i  D^'^i^?  Dn:n  \^2b  n\n  ^^^n^inn  :ty«D  ^sjp  iik  nt  «S-  3 

iTDH  io«^  r^sij  Dnbs;n  ^«  id^'^i  ^«ten  ]j;'''i  *  H^^^''^  '^^^  4 

^j;  ^^':)i  iD^'b^p  t'^riD^D  in«  )t^2bn)  ()V^j;d  D^'^ifn  Dn:inn  5^ 

nnsD  •'iin  ^^ninit'^-  "^jid^  ^nna  it:^«  ]n«n  nn  •'D  i  iti^sn  9 

^tl-'i^n  iD-^ty^i  ^JHin^  Dvn  «Mn  p«n  ]ir  n«  'Ti^a't  ^nnris  5' 

ni«n^  mn''  id«  hd  jid^^  ^^nnm  /^np^i  lo^'nin^'  ^x^pdi    7.6 
D^'m  ^]nn  nn«  uy\  ^mn  "TiiDt^^D  n^^  D«r-j^n  •'Dnn  d« 
nn«  ^n^ir  ^«:  v^^  :{i^:s^  n'^ntJ^N-i}  i^^n  ^^D^DD  ^b  'r\ny\  3,8 
ni,T  IDS  n'b)iir\  "^nm  d«  ''d  nbn  «^i  ^•'nn  «^x  :[]  {}7j;ii  4,6 
«^:}ini  n\nn  iitr'^Di?  ^nsir  'i^b  ^ran  inn  nn«  ''d  :ni«n:?    7 

n^  ]n  in  nwn  nty«in  ^n« 

m.T  (S)  mn^  2  (7)  nin-'  (^s)  bnn  )nDn  ye^in^  3, 1   (a) 

fn>i^ni3  4  (7?)  ye^n^i  3  (f)  o'riyn^n  inin  -jn  mn^  nyvi      2    (e) 

DTs?  nynty  nns  ]n«  ^x?  (X)         jjB^in^  9  (k)         nuD  (t)         -ij2i<^ 

!  n:Kn  nnn  b»)  ]ti  nnn  !?«  inrn*?  b>\^  i«npn  ni«ns  nin^  d«:  «inn  Dvn 
mn-  ^xbo  6  (p)  tutunon  nssio  ^t^is  1  r\bi<Ti  D-'ioVn  8.  7  (tt)  ninw 
n^D'?n)D  (v)  n^n  n«  nistyn  Dii  ^n^s  n«  7  (r)  ve^in^n 

]n«n  4,  7  (V')    "ittx"?  ^3311  •?«  n^n^  nm  nt  4, 6  (x)    bran  ]n3n  vb^i.t- 

•)««  n»3S  ^-tay  px  K^a^  •^3:n  "s  3,8  (mto) 


6^ 

(^) 

9 

(A*) 

10 

(0 

5^ 

(°) 

6 

C'^) 

8 

(0) 
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nDs^i  nnats^D  my"'.  ity«  ty^«D  •'iiT^  •'n  in'^n  -i«!?Dn  nts^'^i    4,2.1 
ntTNi  i^j;  n^:i  '^nnr  niUD  n:im  "ti^^i  id^i  n^h  nn«  n»  ^^« 

Tj;  n^«n  nnin  nj;::ty  n»«^  •'^^  id«^i  jp^i  r^is  «^  10^1  lo^.e^^ 
Dn''t?^n  •'itr  HD  v^«  iD^i  ]j;«i  vr'^^n  ^::n  nitstDitJ^D  n:n  nin^  n 

D''iDS;n  nirT  '':in  •'Jb^  n^«  id«''1  :'^ii«  «!?  id«i  n^«  nc)  nj;T  u 


n^n  3  (e) 

(5) 

M 

nvnty  (7) 

nft 

4,  2 

4 

12 

(a) 
(0 

^>tnnin 

nnms 

yitn  crt'^^y  n-p-'^ttn  («»)  n-'jw   4, 12   (n) 
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"Work"  in  Ecclesiastes 

HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL 
TUFTS  COLLEGE 

THE  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  linguist,  for 
example,  finds  in  it  grammatical  and  lexical  peculiarities  in 
plenty  and  the  critic  a  curious  problem  of  origin  and  compo- 
sition. More  important,  however,  than  its  linguistic  form  or 
its  literary  history  is  the  tenor  of  its  content  in  comparison 
with  the  teaching  of  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It 
was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  it  would  provoke  discussion  of 
its  essential  merits  and  find  admirers  to  commend  it  to  the 
general  public.  The  latter  office  has  been  well  performed  by 
Professor  John  F.  Genung,  whose  Words  of  Koheleth  is  an 
enthusiastic  presentation  of  the  ideas  he  finds  in  the  work  and 
is  excellent  reading.  It  was  this  book  that  suggested  the  pres- 
ent paper  by  the  place  it  assigns  to  work  in  the  experience 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Preacher.  The  subject  is  treated 
at  length  in  the  "Introductory  Study,"  where  (pp.  83  f.),  after 
quoting  3  22,  the  significant  part  of  which  Professor  Genung 
renders,  "there  is  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  re- 
joice in  his  own  work,"  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

"There  is  nothing,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  has  had  such 
scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  Koheleth's  interpreters  as  this  his 
gospel  of  work.  It  has  been  almost  invariably  ignored  by  the 
side  of  the  eating  and  drinking  with  which  it  is  so  generally 
associated.  Koheleth  has  accordingly — or  a  part  of  him,  in 
these  modern  times  of  critical  dissection— been  identified  with 
Epicureanism;  as  if  after  all  his  desperately  earnest  quest 
for  the  highest  good  of  life,  he  had  reduced  his  ideal  to  praise 
of  gorging  and  guzzling  and  what  young  folks  call  'having  a 

9 
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good  time.'  No  book  was  ever  less  Epicurean  than  this.  Note 
the  passages  wherein  he  mentions  eating  and  drinking,  and 
you  always  find  a  working  man  there,  a  man  who  can 
draw  up  to  table  with  a  good  healthful  appetite,  and  sleep 
sweetly  whether  he  eat  little  or  much,  because  he  has  found 
his  work,  the  expression  of  his  plans  and  his  skill  and  his  in- 
diyiduality,  and  takes  it  as  what  God  meant  him  to  have,  and 
makes  it  his  own  by  rejoicing  in  it.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  man  than  this,  Koheleth  avers;  nay,  in  the  solid  and  us- 
able sense  this  comprehends  it  all."  He  adds,  on  pp.  89  f.: 
"'There  are  but  two  possessions,'  says  Professor  Carl  Hilty, 
*which  may  be  attained  by  persons  of  every  condition,  which 
never  desert  one  through  life,  and  are  a  constant  consolation 
in  misfortune.  These  are  work  and  love.  Those  w^ho  shut 
these  blessings  out  of  life  commit  a  greater  sin  than  suicide. 
They  do  not  even  know  w^hat  it  is  that  they  throw  away.  Rest 
without  work  is  a  thing  which  in  this  life  one  cannot  endure.' 
Of  these  two  possessions  Koheleth,  rebuking  the  too  self- 
indulgent  dreams  of  his  age,  has  fallen  back  on  the  first,  on 
work;  and  out  of  it,  as  accepted  in  joy,  has  drawn  for  life  a 
noble  resource  of  courage  and  cheer." 

The  thought  here  presented  is  indeed  an  inspiring  one,  and 
"worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  but  Professor  Barton  seems  not 
to  have  found  it  in  the  passage  cited  or  elsewhere  in  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  and  this  fact  suggests  the  question  whether  it 
can  properly  be  attributed  to  the  original  author  of  the  work. 

The  first  step  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  the  ex- 
amination of  the  terms  employed  in  Ecclesiastes,  or  that  part 
of  it  which  may  safely  be  regarded  as  genuine,  i  of  the  sort  of 
activity,  or  its  product,  that  may,  with  more  or  less  propriety^ 
be  called  "work."     The  Hebrew  verb  that  is  so  rendered  in 

1  The  following  are  the  passages  the  genuineness  of  which  is  denied  or 
suspected  by  Professor  Barton  in  his  commentary:  2  26a;  3  17;  4  5;  5  3/2. 
7/6»;    7la.  3.  5-9.  llf.  18b-19.  26b.  29;    8  1.  2b-3a.  5-6a.  11-13 ;    9l7f.;    10  1-3.  8-14a.  15. 18f.; 

11  9b;  12  la.  9-14.  They  will  be  ignored  in  the  present  discussion  because, 
so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  result,  they  are  so  widely  at 
variance  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  that  they  simply  cannot  have  come 
from  the  same  author,  but  must  have  been  added  by  some  person  or 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  his  teaching. 
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2  11  and  17  and  3  9  is  the  one  ('asah)  that  is  generally  trans- 
lated do,  in  the  sense  of  effect,  accomplish,  even  in  Ecclesiastes, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  so  translated  in  these  three 
passages.  Its  meaning  is  clearly  seen  in  2  2,  "I  said  of  laughter, 
It  is  mad;  and  of  mirth,  What  doeth  it"?  where  it  is  implied, 
not  only  that  these  indulgences  actually  effect  nothing  of  real 
value,  but  that  it  is  not  in  them,  however  much  they  may  be 
practiced,  to  effect  anything  of  the  kind;  also  in  11  5,  where 
Grod  is  described  as  the  one  who  "doeth  everything,"  that  is, 
not  only  does  all  that  is  done,  but  never  exerts  his  power 
Avithout  accomplishing  the  desired  object. 

Such  being  the  force  of  the  verb,  the  noun  (ma'aseh)  derived 
from  it  naturally  has  a  corresponding  meaning.  In  other  words, 
it  is  used  of  effective  activity,  or  the  product  of  it.  A  good 
example  of  the  former  of  these  usages  is  found  in  a  passage 
already  quoted  (11  5),  where  the  author  makes  the  comparison. 
"As  thou  knowest  not  the  way  of  the  wind,  .  . .  even  so  thou 
knowest  not  the  work  of  Grod."  In  the  other  passages  in 
which  the  phrase,  "the  work  of  Grod,"  appears  (3  11;  7  13;  817) 
it  seems  to  refer  to  the  product  of  the  divine  activity  in  cre- 
ation, and  perhaps  in  history. 

The  same  meanings  are  found  in  the  passages  in  which  the 
work  in  question  is  the  work  of  human  beings.  Thus,  in  9  10 
the  reader  is  warned  that  there  is  "no  work,"  no  productive 
employment  such  as  the  upper  world  affords,  "in  Sheol";  and 
the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  phrase 
"skilful  work,"  or  "skill  in  work,"  of  44;  but  in  2  17;  5  6,  and 
89  it  doubtless  denotes  the  product  of  human  activity.  So, 
also,  in  4  3,  with  its  "evil  work,"  and  8  u,  where  "the  work  of 
the  wicked"  and  "the  work  of  the  righteous"  are  contrasted. 
The  clearest  cases  are  1 14;  2  4  and  11,  and  9  7,  where  the  noun 
has  the  plural  form.  Here  belongs,  also,  if  it  is  properly  trans- 
lated in  the  English  Version,  3  22  (which  Professor  Genung 
[p.  83]  quotes  incorrectly,  substituting  "work"  for  "works"),  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  the  "joy"  which  the  Preacher 
regarded  as  the  highest  good  "was  not  in  the  thing  done,  but 
in  the  doing  of  it." 

The  substitution  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  in  the  passage 
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just  cited  is  plainly  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  a  typographical  error, 
since  in  his  translation  on  another  page  (256)  he  uses  the  latter. 
In  his  comments  on  the  passage,  however,  he  again  lays  him- 
self open  to  criticism,  when  he  says  that  "the  word  translated 
works  is  the  one  that  represents  work  in  its  nobler  creative 
aspect,"  and  refers  to  p.  246,  whence  it  appears  that  ma'aseh 
is  the  word  intended.  But,  as  has  just  been  shown,  this  word 
is  used  of  the  bad  practices  of  men  as  well  as  of  their  creative 
activity.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the  broader 
definition,  effective  activity  or  the  product  of  it,  already  given. 
The  word  ma'aseh  always  means  work  in  one  of  these  senses 
in  Ecclesiastes,  and  conversely,  wherever  the  English  word  in 
either  of  these  senses  is  found,  it  is  a  translation  of  7na'aseh, 
except  in  one  case,  in  9  i,  where  the  corresponding  Aramaic 
word,  'ahhadh,  in  the  plural  is  substituted. 

The  word  "work"  in  Ecclesiastes,  since  it  always  denotes 
effective  activity  or  the  product  of  it,  implies  that  the  thing 
undertaken  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  doer,  but  it  does  not 
indicate  to  what  degree  his  resources  are  taxed  in  achieving 
the  desired  result.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  some  things 
that  require  very  little  effort  and  others  that  can  only  be 
done  with  great,  or  the  utmost,  exertion.  I^ow,  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  languages,  has  a  verb  {'amal)  that  denotes  weari- 
some activity,  and  therefore,  in  the  English  Version,  is  always 
and  properly  rendered  "labor,"  while  the  noun  derived  from 
it  is  represented  by  the  corresponding  English  noun. 

The  difference,  in  general,  between  "labor"  and  "work,"  and 
the  relation  between  them,  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  first  place,  since  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  ability  of  the  Almighty,  'asah  is  constantly,  but  'amal 
never,  used  of  the  divine  activity  or  the  outcome  of  its  appli- 
cation. Second,  since  there  are  things  which,  although  they  are 
within  man's  capacity,  can  only  be  achieved  by  wearisome  ex- 
ertion, both  terms  are  sometimes  used  of  the  same  example 
of  human  activity.  A  good  illustration  is  found  in  3  9,  where 
the  Preacher  asks,  "What  profit  hatli  he  that  worketh  in  that 
wherein  he  laboreth?"  that  is,  what  profit  has  the  doer  of 
anything    that   he   can  accomplish   only  by  wearisome  effort? 
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and  another  in  2ii,  where  he  describes  his  achievments,  first 
as  "the  works  that  my  hands  had  wTought,"  and  then  as  "the 
labor  that  I  had  labored  to  do,"  that  is,  the  results  that,  by 
wearisome  effort,  I  had  produced.  Third,  since  there  is  a 
limit  to  human  capacity,  'amal  is  used  where  'asah  w^ould  not 
be  appro23riate,  as,  for  example,  in  8 17,  where  the  Preacher 
complains  that,  "however  much  man  may  labor  to  seek,"  that 
is,  however  laboriously  man  may  seek,  he  is  not  able  to  com- 
prehend "the  work  of  God."  At  first  sight  5  16  seems  to  be  a 
similar  case,  but  the  man  who  has  attained  wealth  by  his  labor 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  failed  of  accomplishment,  although 
he  cannot  carry  away  the  fruits  of  his  labor  "in  his  hand." 

Like  'asah,  'amal  has  a  nominal  derivative  with  differing 
meanings.  In  the  first  place,  and  oftenest,  it  presents  the 
thought  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  a  substantive.  It  has  this 
sense  in  1  3,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  internal  accus- 
ative, with  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived;  a  construction 
that  is  found,  also,  in  2  20  and  22,  5  18,  and  9  9.  In  2  24,  by 
virtue  of  its  verbal  character,  it  becomes  about  equivalent  to 
an  infinitive,  for,  in  this  passage  "in  his  labor"  means  in  his 
laboring,  or,  to  use  the  English  idiom,  while  he  labors.  See, 
also,  8  15  and  9  9,  and,  further,  3  13,  where  the  English  Version 
has  "in  all  his  labor,"  that  is,  so  long  as  he  labors.  Here, 
doubtless,  belongs  5  19,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
in  another  connection.  Finally,  the  verbal  noun  occui-s  in 
various  constructions  in  4  8  and  9,  5  15,  and  6  7. 

The  passages  in  which  'amal  denotes  the  product  of  weari- 
some activity  are  less  numerous,  but  there  are  indubitable  ex- 
amples. The  first  is  in  2  11,  where,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
'amal  is  used  of  the  same  results  of  the  Preacher's  activity  as 
ma'aseh.  In  2 18-21  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  cases  of 
this  kind,  for,  of  course,  when  the  Preacher  says  he  "must 
leave  it,"  he  means  the  "labor,"  that  is,  the  product  of  the 
labor,  to  which  he  has  just  referred.  In  4  6,  too,  where  the 
author  declares  "a  handful  of  rest"  to  be  better  than  "two 
handfuls  of  labor,"  by  "labor"  he  must  mean  the  fruits  of  it. 
In  other  words,  he  says  he  would  rather  rest  a  day  than  have 
the  wages  for  two  days,  if  he  himself  had  to  earn  them.     To 
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be  sure,  the  phrase  that  follows,  if  it  be  rendered  "and  striv- 
ing after  wind,"  does  not  favor  this  interpretation,  but  the 
contrary  is  true  if  it  be  rendered  "feeding  on  wind"  or  "vex- 
ation of  spirit,"  for  either  of  which  there  is  the  best  ancient 
authority.  2 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  still  a  third  somewhat 
diifering  sense  for  'mnal  is  to  be  found  under  a  mistaken  read- 
ing in  3  11.  The  verse  is  wrongly  translated  in  the  Authorized 
English  Version.  The  American  lievision  has,  "He  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in  its  time;  also  lie  hath  put  eternity  in 
their  heart,  yet  so  that  man  cannot  find  out  the  w^ork  that 
God  hath  done  from  the  beginning  even  to  the  end."  Professor 
Genung  has  in  some  respects  improved  upon  this  rendering. 
He  translates,  "Everything  hath  he  made  beautiful  in  its  time; 
also  he  hath  put  eternity  in  their  heart; — yet  not  so  that  man 
findeth  out  the  work  which  God  hath  wrought,  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  to  the  end."  In  the  original,  however,  the  word 
rendered  "eternity,"  as  well  as  "everything,"  is  emphatic.  It 
would  therefore  be  better  to  render  the  second  clause,  "More- 
over, eternity  hath  he  put  into  their  hearts."  It  would  also 
be  preferable  to  connect  these  words  more  closely  with  what 
follows,  for,  although  the  thought  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
God's  works  is  not  foreign  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  being 
clearly  stated  in  v.  14  of  the  same  chapter,  such  an  expression 
as  "in  their  hearts,"  meaning  the  hearts  of  certain  things,  is 
very  rare  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  When,  however, 
these  changes  have  been  made,  the  result  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  It  is  still  necessary  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
the  word  "eternity"  in  this  connection.  How  can  one  who,  as 
did  the  Preacher,  consigned  man  and  beast  alike  to  a  death 
beyond  which  he  saw  "no  work,  or  device,  or  knowledge,  or 
wisdom,"  have  said,  or  meant  to  say,  that  God  "hath  put  eter- 
nity," that  is,  "the  idea  of  eternity,'.'  "the  eifort  and  ability  to 
conceive  it"  (Wildeboer),  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  then 
have  lost,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  way  out  of  his  desperate 
difficulties? 

2  For  the  former,  see  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and 
Symmachus;  for  the  latter  the  Vulgate,  the  Peshitto,  and  the  Targum. 
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When  the  biblical  student  is  confronted  by  such  unlikely 
.alternatives  he  is  warranted  in  resorting  to  emendation,  especi- 
ally if,  as  in  this  case,  a  better  reading  "springt  in  die  Augen," 
forces  itself  upon  his  acceptance.  It  requires  only  the  trans- 
position of  two  letters.  The  word  rendered  "eternity"  is  'olam, 
which  is  here  written  defectively,  Transpose  the  last  two  of 
the  three  consonants  composing  it  (1 — m)  and  the  result  is  the 
combination  (m — 1)  found  in  the  word  'amal,  labor.  The  verse 
will  then  read,  "Everything  hath  he  made  beautiful  in  its  time; 
moreover,  labor,"  that  is, — and  this  constitutes  the  third  usage 
for  the  word, — a  compulsion  to  activity,  sometimes  wearisome, 
"hath  he  put  into  men's  hearts,  yet  not  so  that  they  find  out 
the  work  that  God  hath  done  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 
In  other  words,  he  asserts  that  God  has  implanted  in  man  a 
disposition  which,  if  not  regulated  and  restrained,  impels  him 
(man)  to  undertake  tasks  that  he  has  not  the  ability  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  correctness  of  this  emendation,  and  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  verse  as  emended,  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
following  considerations:  1.  In  the  verse  preceding  the  Preacher 
refers  to  the  "travail,"  as  the  English  Version  has  it,  "which 
God  hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be  exercised,"  busied, 
"therewith."  Now,  it  is  clear  that  here,  as  in  1 13,  he  has  in 
mind  the  search  for  wisdom  "concerning  all  that  is  done  under 
heaven."  If  so,  v.  ii,  as  emended,  not  only  harmonizes  with, 
but  furnishes  an  explanation  for,  the  preceding  verse.  2.  The 
emendation  suggested  brings  the  passage  as  a  whole  into  strik- 
ing accord  with  8  17,  which  reads,  "I  beheld  all  the  work  of 
God,  that  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that  is  done  under 
the  sun,  because,  however  much  man  may  labor  to  seek,"  that 
is,  however  laboriously  he  may  seek,  "he  doth  not  find.  Yea, 
if  the  wise  man  think  to  know,  he  doth  not  learn."  3.  The 
reading  'olam,  in  3  ii,  may  be  explained  as  either  a  copyist's 
mistake,  due  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  this  word  in  v.  14,  or  to 
an  attempt  of  a  scribe  to  bring  the  two  passages  into  harmony 
with  each  other. 

Two  terms,  denoting  as  many  phases  of  activity,  especially 
human,  have  now  been  discussed.     A  third,  'inyan^  which,  as 
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already  noted,  in  the  English  Version  is  generally  rendered 
"travail,"  remains  to  be  considered.  It  and  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  derived  {'anah)  are  found  only  in  Ecclesiastes. 
Professor  Genung  prefers  toil  for  both,  but  the  latest  lexicon 
defines  the  verb  as  the  equivalent  of  "be  busied"  or  "be  oc- 
cupied," and  gives  the  noun  a  corresponding  meaning.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  the  more  defensible  explanation.  In  other 
words,  Hnyan  denotes  "business,"  regular  or  continuous  employ- 
ment, without  reference  to  results  obtained.  That  it  is  inces- 
sant, is  clear  from  2  23,  which  may  be  translated,  "All  his  days 
are  troublous,  and  his  business  vexatious,  even  at  night  his 
heart  resteth  not";  and  8 16,  where  the  Preacher  cites  as  an 
example  one  "that  neither  day  nor  night  seeth  sleep  with  his 
eyes."  That  it  is  also,  sometimes  at  least,  ineffective,  appears 
from  1 13,  4  8,  and  5  14,  where  "sore  travail"  and  "evil  adventure" 
are  about  equivalent  to  the  modern  expression  "poor  business". 
These  are  the  terms  for  work  in  three  of  its  phases  that  are 
used  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  next  step  is  to  consider 
the  field  in  which  the  Preacher  finds  them  applied.  At  first 
his  survey  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  own  experience.  He 
represents  himself  as  Solomon.  Now,  Solomon  was  a  king,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  a  very  able  and  wealthy  one  into  the 
bargain.  A  person  in  such  circumstances  is  lifted  above  the 
sordid  drudgery  of  life.  Not  having  to  work  for  a  living,  if 
he  exerts  himself,  it  is  in  the  attainment  of  things  not  reckoned 
among  the  necessities  of  existence.  The  Preacher  acts  in  har- 
mony with  the  circumstances  assumed.  He  first  employs  the 
leisure  his  wealth  procures  him  in  observation  of  the  world 
about  him,  not  in  the  desultory  way  of  a  dilettante,  but  with 
the  energy  and  persistence  of  a  thorough  student.  "I  gave 
myself,"  he  says,  "to  seeking  and  searching  by  wisdom  concern- 
ing all  that  is  done  under  heaven."  See  1  13.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  doings  of  men,  but  extended  his  re- 
searches to  the  work  of  God  in  the  world.  See  3  11.  He  made 
a  business  of  becoming  wise,  and  labored  early  and  late  as 
one  labors  for  one's  daily  bread.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
acquire  wisdom  above  that  of  all  who  had  been  before  him  in 
Jerusalem  (1  le),  but,  because   he  acquired  to  gratify  himself, 
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and  not  to  supply  a  demand  in  himself  or  others,  he  finally 
tired  of  his  high  enterprise  and  took  to  a  less  admirable  form 
of  activity. 

He  turned  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  wealth  and  the  manifold  pleasures  that  it  could  procure 
him,  di'awing  on  his  peculiar  wisdom  to  help  him  in  this  new  field. 
He  gives  a  list  of  the  means  by  which  he  undertook  to  amuse 
himself.  It  sounds  like  an  inventory  of  the  fads  and  follies  of 
a  modern  millionaire.  First  he  tried  indulgence  in  wine,  to 
which  men  in  all  ages  have  resorted  as  the  readiest  means  for 
securing  a  pleasurable  reaction.  He  tried  it  thoroughly.  "I 
searched  in  my  heart,"  he  says,  "how  to  cheer  my  flesh,  my 
heart  leading  me  wisely."  At  the  same  time,  always  with  his 
finger  on  his  pulse,  he  tested  the  effects  of  folly,  "to  see  what 
it  was  good  for  the  sons  of  men  to  do  under  heaven  all  the 
days  of  their  lives."  See  2  3.  He  made  a  business  of  these 
pursuits,  but,  as  they  yielded  no  tangible  results,  he  next  de- 
voted himself  to  the  production  of  "works"  that  would  increase 
his  fame  as  well  as  please  his  taste  and  afford  him  comfort. 
He  built  houses,  planted  vineyards,  made  gardens  and  parks, 
and  pools  to  water  his  plantations,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  servants  male  and  female  in  great  numbers.  Meanwhile, 
in  spite  of  the  immense  outlays  required  for  these  great  works, 
his  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds,  silver  and  gold,  and  the  costly 
presents  of  kings  and  princes  steadily  increased,  and  he  added 
to  his  luxuries  singers  male  and  female;  also,  following  the 
practice  of  oriental  monarchs,  an  extensive  harem.  See  2  4  ff. 
In  short,  as  he  says,  he  denied  himself  nothing  that  promised 
gratification  to  his  luxurious  senses.  Thus  he  became  a  great 
voluptuary,  a  greater  than  all  who  had  been  before  him  in 
Jerusalem.    See  2  9. 

The  Preacher,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  is  very  specific  with 
reference  to  his  own  fields  of  effort.  When  he  comes  to  con- 
sider the  world  at  work  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  multifold 
activities  in  which  men  are  engaged  "under  the  sun."  See  1 13. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  catalogue  them, — for  3  i-8  is  rather  a 
list  of  divine  appointments, — but  either  directly  or  indirectly 
he  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  some  of  them.     In  the 
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first  i)lace,  it  appears  from  5  i9  that  there  were  some  besides 
himself  who,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  could  afford  to 
pursue  wisdom  or  pleasure.  There  were,  however,  others,  and 
indeed  great  masses  of  men,  to  whom  life  was  only  a  struggle 
to  satisfy  their  physical  needs.  He  must  have  had  them 
especially  in  mind  when  he  wrote  (6  ?),  "all  the  labor  of  man 
is  for  his  mouth,  and  yet  the  appetite  is  not  satisfied."  Among 
them  were  the  husbandmen,  to  whom,  and  to  the  insistence  of 
their  calling,  he  refers  in  11 4  and  6.  The  Preacher  found, 
also,  among  his  contemporaries  a  class  in  whom,  according  to 
44,  pride  was  the  dominant  motive,  and  among  whom  there 
was  sometimes  bitter  rivalry  and  competition.  But  it  is  those 
who  were  impelled  by  the  desire  for  wealth  to  whom  he  gives 
the  most  serious  attention.  He  pictures  their  efforts  in  2  2iff., 
the  skill  they  expend,  the  anxiety  they  suffer,  and  the  effect 
of  the  tension  upon  their  health  and  their  happiness.  He 
returns  to  the  subject  in  4  8  and  5i3ff. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought  farther. 
The  Preacher,  according  to  his  own  showing,  evidently  was, 
or  had  been,  a  busy  man,  and  he  found  in  the  world  about 
him  nothing  more  impressive  than  the  varied  activity  among 
men,  excited,  as  he  explained,  by  an  inner  necessity  implanted 
in  all  alike  by  their  Creator.  It  is  this  activity  which,  with 
its  product,  w^hen  it  is  effective,  he  calls  work,  or,  if  it  seri- 
ously taxes  the  ability  of  the  agent,  whether  it  is  effective  or 
not,  labor. 

What,  now,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Preacher  toward  work  as 
he  knew  it  by  experience  and  observation?  Professor  Genung 
finds  it  noble,  and  in  the  highest  degree  inspiring,  a  veritable 
"gospel"  to  the  appreciative  reader;  and  he  describes  the  work- 
ingman,  according  to  Ecclesiastes,  as  "a  man  who  can  draw 
up  to  table  w^ith  a  good  healthy  appetite,  sleep  sweetly  whether 
he  eat  little  or  much,  because  he  has  found  his  work,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  plans  and  his  skill  and  his  individuality,  and 
takes  it  as  what  God  meant  him  to  have,  and  makes  it  his 
own  by  rejoicing  in  it."  It  is  doubtful,  how^ever,  if  this  is  a 
defensible  interpretation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  significant 
that,  whatever  else  he  may  say  with  reference  to  his  own  or 
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others'  activity,  he  finally  recognizes  in  it  a  form  of  labor,  that 
is,  a  wearisome  tax  on  human  ability.  Thus,  although  in  1  i3ff. 
he  does  not  use  the  term  "labor"  of  his  own  search  for  wisdom, 
in  8  17  he  represents  any  such  search  as  laborious,  and  in  2  ii 
he  describes  the  works  by  which  he  undertook  to  amuse  him- 
self as  the  products  of  labor.  It  is  labor,  also,  by  which  the 
husbandman  obtains  his  bread  (6  7),  the  artisan  his  skill  (4  4), 
and  the  man  of  means  his  wealth.  See  5  i6.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  Preacher  several  times  prefixes  to  the  word 
"labor"  the  modifier  "all,"  which,  like  '-much"  or  "great,"  largely 
increases  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  noun.  See  Is;  2  is. 
19.20.22;  4  8;  5  18.  These  passages  are  sufffciently  convincing, 
but,  when  one  recalls  that  in  4  8  and  elsewhere  the  Preacher 
represents  labor  as  a  constant  factor  in  human  life,  the  total 
impression  is  that  to  him,  so  far  from  being  welcome  and 
agreeable,  it  was  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  irritation.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  him  comparing  rest  and 
labor  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  declaring  in  4  6  that 
"a  handful  of  rest  is  better  than  two  handfuls  of  labor."  He 
expresses  himself  more  strongly  in  2  23,  where  he  says  of  the 
man  who  labors  for  wealth  that  "his  days  are  painful  and  his 
business  grievous;  yea,  even  at  night  his  heart  hath  no  rest"; 
and  in  5  17,  where  he  declares  that  "all  his  days  also  he  is  in 
darkness,  and  mourning,  and  great  vexation,  and  sickness,  and 
wrath."  Here,  also,  belongs  the  expression  "poor,"  literally 
"bad,"  "business"  in  1  la  and  4  8,  and  "business"  without  the 
modifier,  but  with  the  parenthetical  remark,  "for  also  there 
is  that  neither  day  nor  night  seeth  sleep  with  his  eyes,"  in 
8  16. 

It  is,  however,  the  profitlessness  of  labor  to  which  the 
Preacher  refers  with  most  feeling.  In  2  17  he  says  he  "hated 
life"  because  the  w^ork  done  under  the  sun  was  grievous  to 
him,  in  that  it  was  all  "vanity  and  strife  after  wind."  The 
last  clause  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  work  of  the  world  is  without  results.  The  term  used,  as 
has  been  shown,  is  one  that  implies  achievement.  The  thought 
is  that  the  results  achieved,  in  view  of  certain  facts  that  are 
cited   in   the   same   connection,    are    not   worth   the    exertion 
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required  to  produce  them.  Thus,  in  v.  15  the  search  for  wisdom 
is  pronounced  vain  because  it  does  not  preserve  the  winner 
from  the  common  fate  of  all  mankind,  and  in  v.  i8f.  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  is  represented  as  equally  vain  because  the  possessor 
cannot  himself  enjoy  it  indefinitely  or  make  sure  that,  when 
he  is  obliged  to  part  with  it,  it  will  fall  to  worthy  heirs.  See 
also  5  I3ff.    A  similar  explanation  must  be  supplied  in  1 13  and 

2  11,  where  no  reason  is  given.  These  passages,  therefore,  have 
a  double  bearing.  They  show,  not  only,  negatively,  that  the 
author  of  them  had  no  love  for  work  for  its  own  sake,  but, 
positively,  that  thought,  desire,  and  purpose  in  him  were  fo- 
cused upon  the  results  in  wisdom,  pleasure,  or  some  other  fancied 
good,  of  his  endeavors. 

This  view^  of  the  Preacher's  attitude  toward  work  seems 
inevitable,  but  there  are  some  passages,  not  in  the  list  of 
interpolations  above  given,  which  seem  to  forbid  it.  One  of 
them  is  2  10,  or  the  latter  part  of  it;  but,  since  its  phraseology 
is  peculiar  and  to  some  extent  ambiguous,  it  will  be  best  to 
leave  it  until  two  or  three  others  that  have  been  interpreted 
as  teaching  a  gospel  of  work  have  been  considered. 

Take,  first,  3i2f.  Here  the  Preacher  asserts  that  there  is 
nothing  better  for  men  than  "to  rejoice,  and  get  good,"  liter- 
ally "in  their  life,"  that  is,  as  the  English  Version  has  it,  "so 
long  as  they  live."  He  enlarges  upon  this  declaration  by 
saying,  „Yea,  that  every  man  eat  and  drink,  and  see  good  in 
all  his  labor;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Here  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  to  the  author's  mind  the  highest  good  is  enjoyment,  and 
that  it  is  derived,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  eating  and 
drinking.  It  is  equally  evident  that,  as  in  v.  12  the  object  of 
enjoyment  is  not  life  but  the  good  acquired  during  life,  so  in 
V.  13  it  is  not  labor  but  the  good  experienced  during  labor. 
In  other  words,  this  enjoyment  is  an  offset  to,  and  a  solace 
for,  the  wearisome  activity  in  which  men  in  general  are  engaged; 
and  it  is  this  offset  or  solace  that  is  the  gift  of  God. 

The  same  ideas  are  somewhat  differently,  but  clearly  enough, 
expressed  in  5  18:  "Behold  that  which  I  have  seen  to  be  good 
and  comely  is  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  see  good  in  all  one's 
labor,  wherein  one  laboreth  under  the  sun,  all  the  days  of  the 
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life  that  God  liath  given  one;  it  is  one's  portion."  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  interpret  "rejoice  in  his  labor"  in  the  next 
verse  as  meaning  "rejoice  while  he  labors".  A  more  convincing 
passage,  however,  is  8 15,  where  the  Preacher  says,  "I  com- 
mended enjoyment,  declaring  that  there  is  nothing  better  for 
man  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  enjoy,  and  let 
this  accompany  him  in  his  labor  all  the  days  of  his  life  which 
God  hath  given  him  under  the  sun";  which  is  expanded  in 
9  7ff.  as  follows:  "Go,  eat  with  joy  thy  bread,  and  drink  with 
a  merry  heart  thy  wine,  for  God  hath  accepted  thy  works. 
Let  thy  garments  always  be  white,  and  let  not  oil  be  lacking 
on  thy  head.  See  life  with  the  woman  Avhom  thou  lovest  all 
the  days  of  thy  vain  life  which  he  hath  given  thee  under  the 
sun,  for  it  is  thy  portion  in  life,  and  in  thy  labor  wherein 
thou  laborest  under  the  sun."  In  this  passage  the  author's 
rule  of  life  is  presented  in  its  most  attractive  form.  It  is  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  and  predestination.  He 
believed  that  the  course  of  things  in  the  world  and  in  the 
lives  of  men  was  ordained  by  God  (11  5);  also  that  in  the  course 
of  events  the  evil  that  men  suffered  was,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  offset  by  a  certain  amount  of  good  placed  within  their 
reach.  See  3  ifif.;  7  14.  This  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  man's 
portion.  See  2  24;  9  9.  Work,  as  has  been  shown,  he  like  the 
author  of  Gen.  3,  reckoned  an  evil  to  which  men  were  in- 
wardly urged,  but  from  which  they  could  to  a  great  extent 
escape,  if  they  were  willing  to  deny  themselves  the  exceptional 
acquisitions  on  which  human  energy  was  expended,  and  for 
which,  so  far  as  necessary,  they  could  find  a  solace  in  the 
homely  pleasures  of  the  simple  life. 

This  in  outline  is  the  teaching  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the  passages 
in  which  the  Preacher  most  fully  and  clearly  unfolds  his  phil- 
osophy of  life.  It  remains  to  examine  two  that  are  said  to 
tell  a  different  story.  One  of  them  is  2  lo,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  cited  only  to  be  reserved  for  later  consider- 
ation. Professor  Genung  renders  the  latter  part  of  it,  "My 
heart  derived  joy  from  all  my  labor,  and  this  was  my  portion 
from  all  my  labor"  and  comments  thereon  as  follows:  "The 
joy    comes,   it   is  to  be  noted,   from  the  labor,  not  from  the 
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eventualized  results  of  it  or  from  the  reward  that  lie  gets  for 
it."  But  is  this  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage?  The 
word  that  Professor  Genung  here  renders  "joy"  is  the  same 
that  in  vv.  i  f.  he  translates  "pleasure."  But  in  v.  i  the  pleasure 
by  which  the  Preacher  proposes  to  test  his  heart  is  the  pass- 
ing enjoyment  of  what  he  calls  "good,"  that  is,  the  things  that 
are  generally  regarded  as  blessings,  and  in  the  first  part  of 
V.  10  itself  the  parallelism, 

"Whatever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept  not  from  them, 

I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  any  joy," 
makes  evident  that  the  joy  in  question  is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  objects  of  desire,  such  as  the  houses,  vineyards,  etc.  previ- 
ously enumerated.  This  being  the  case,  the  verse  is  thus  far 
in  general  agreement  with  the  passages  already  discussed,  but 
it  differs  from  them  in  this,  that,  while  they  have  in  view  the 
simple  blessings  that  are  within  the  reach  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  mankind,  it  refers  to  the  luxuries  which  the  Preacher 
found  not  worth  the  effort  necessary  to  obtain  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  one  naturally  expects  to  find 
a  continuation  of  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  joy  there  meant 
being  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  to  which  the 
author  turned  when  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  But 
how  could  anyone  call  such  joy  his  "portion"  and  in  the  same 
breath  (v.  ii)  describe  the  labor  from  which  it  came  as  utterly 
vain  and  unprofitable?  The  contradiction  is  undeniable,  and 
the  only  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  refer  lOb  to  an  editor  who 
had  the  language  of  the  book  at  his  tongue's  end,  but  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  its  meaning;  when,  of  course,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  whether  the  labor  in- 
tended is  effort  for  its  own  sake  or  the  results  of  endeavor. 

The  latter  is  the  more  natural  interpretation,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  3  22,  the  second  of  the  passages  requiring  special 
attention.  It  was  quoted  in  part  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
and  again  in  the  discussion  of  the  term  ma'aseh,  work,  where 
attention  was  called  to  the  error  in  Professor  Genung's  trans- 
lation of  it  on  p.  83  of  his  Words  ofKoheleth.  The  whole  verse 
is  properly  rendered  in  the  English  Version,  where  it  reads, 
"Wherefore  I  saw  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  that  a 
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man  should  rejoice  in  his  works,  for  that  is  his  portion;  for 
who  shall  hring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him?"  Here 
the  author,  by  the  word  "works,"  undoubtedly,  as  has  been 
shown,  means  the  results  of  human  activity,  probably  having 
in  mind  such  works  as  are  described  in  2  4fif.  In  any  case,  it 
is  clear  that  the  joy  here  commended  is  the  enjoyment,  not,  as 
Professor  Genung  says,  of  work  for  its  own  sake,  but  of  the 
products  or  achievements  of  such  activity,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  the  same  disagreement  between  this  passage  and  2  24, 
etc.,  that  there  was  between  lOb  and  loa  of  chapter  2 ;  that  is, 
that  this  verse,  like  2  lOb,  is  an  interpolation.  The  clause,  "that 
is  his  portion,"  points  in  the  same  direction,  for,  according  to 
the  Preacher,  as  appears  from  2  24 f.,  the  only  enjoyment  worth 
having  is  not  won  by  man  himself  by  any  amount  of  effort, 
but  is  the  gift  of  God.^  See  also  3  is;  5i8f.;  9  9.  If  it  should 
be  objected  that  4i,  the  first  words  of  which  should  be  rend- 
ered, "Again  I  saw,"  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
verse,  the  ansAver  would  be  an  easy  one,  namely,  that,  since 
the  verb  "saw"  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  two  cases, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  verb  "return"  in  the  sense 
of  "again"  is  itself  an  interpolation,  having  been  added  by  the 
same  thoughtless  editor  by  whom  3  22  was  inserted.  Por  a 
similar  case,  see  Gen.  28  18.4 

The  elimination  of  these  spurious  passages  leaves  the  matter 
of  the  Preacher's  attitude  toward  work  consistent  and  intellig- 
ible. He  found  no  "gospel"  in  it,  but  regarded  it  as  a  folly 
to  be  shunned  when  it  was  not  a  misfortune  to  be  endured. 
The  only  comfort  he  found  for  himself  or  his  fellows  "under 
the  sun"  he  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  normal  physical 
appetites  while  they  endured.  Note  the  limitations  in  this 
statement.     Pirst,  it  is   only  the  cravings  of  his  physical,   as 

3  In  V.  25  read,  with  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions,  "who  eateth  or 
drinketh  except  from  him,"  that  is  God? 

*  It  is  possible  that  in  9  7  the  clause,  "for  God  hath  already  accepted 
thy  works,"  ought  also  to  be  omitted.  It  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  above  considered,  disturbs  the  rhythm  of  the  passage  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  apparently  contradicts  9i,  where  the  Preacher  declares 
that  man's  experience  of  good  or  evil  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  actual 
attitude  of  God  toward  him. 
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distinguished  from  his  intellectual  or  spiritual,  nature  that  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  appease,  such  attainments  as  wisdom 
and  righteousness  seeming  to  cost  too  much  labor  to  be  at  all 
profitable.  See  1 18;  7  16.  Second,  he  limited  himself  and  his 
kind  to  the  gratification  of  the  normal  appetites,  because  any 
excess  had  to  be  paid  for  by  increased  labor.  See  2  ii.  Finally, 
since  all  the  enjoyment  he  could  promise  himself  or  anyone 
else  was  of  a  sensual  character,  he  did  not  expect  it  to  last 
even  until  death,  but  constantly  reminded  himself  and  them 
that  beyond  a  certain  stage  in  life  it  would  grow  less  and  less 
with  increasing  years.  See  9  6;  lis.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
is  no  gospel  of  any  kind  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  in  its 
original  form  and  dimensions.  Its  shallow  philosophy  ignores 
all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  human  character  and  experience, 
and  thus  robs  youth  of  its  dreams,  manhood  of  its  rewards, 
and  old  age  of  its  consolations.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
author  found  life  empty  and  closed,  as  he  began,  with  the 
pessimistic  refrain,  "Vanity  of  vanities!  all  is  vanity."  And 
what  wonder  that  the  guardians  of  the  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  the  Jews,  fearing  either  to  suppress  his  book  or 
to  permit  it  to  be  circulated  as  it  was  written,  interpolated  it 
with  their  pious  proverbs,  thus  giving  it  an  appearance  of 
registering  the  "greatest  triumph  of  Old  Testament  piety" 
(Cornill)  and  making  it  a  possible  means  of  grace  to  their 
own  and  many  subsequent  generations. 
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The  Cuneiform  Name  of  the  Second  Adar 

PAUL  HAUPT 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

IN  my  ASKT/  which  I  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  Sumerian  name  for  Adar,  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  Babylonian  year,  which  is  iti-^e-kin-kut,^  meant 
grain-harvest  month,  lit.  month  of  the  icork  of  cutting  the  grain, 
which  would  be  in  Assyrian:  arax  Hpir  nakdsi  sa  ^e'im.^  The 
Adar  was  the  beginning  of  the  grain-harvest  in  Babylonia, 
whereas  the  EM  is  the  time  of  the  vintage.*  In  my  paper  on 
Elul  and  Adar^  I  have  shown  that  Elul  stands  for  JJLc,^ 

i  For  the  abbreviations  see  vol.  31  of  this  Journal,  p.  115,  n.  2. 

2  For  the  final  t,  not  d,  see  ZDMG  64,  705,  n.  1. 

3  See  ASKT  44,  12;  68,  5;  204,  'Eo.  22;  cf.  ZDMG  64,  705,  1.  16;  con- 
trast AW  190,  n.  2  and  F.  K.  Ginzel,  Hmidbuch  der  mathematischen  und 
technischen  Chronologic,  vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1911)  p.  499. 

4  See  Haupt,  Micah  (Chicago,  1910)  p.  88,  n.  *  (AJSL  26,  224). 

5  ZDMG  64,  p.  704,  1.  17.     Contrast  PSBA  34,  294;  35,  127. 

6  Dr.  Rudolf  Ruzicka's  idea  (ZA  27,  320)  that  ^  and  ^  were 
developed  exclusively  in  Arabic  {aus  den  Laryngalen  ist  erst  im  Sonder- 
leben  der  arabischen  Sprache  g  and  h  geworden)  is  untenable;  we  have 
^  and  ^'in  Ethiopic,  and  ,.  appears  in  Assyrian  as  «,  whereas  ^  appears 
as  n.  Lagarde's  ungliickliche  und  ilbereilte  Einfdlle  are  better  than 
Dr.  Ruzicka's  most  fortunate  and  elaborate  lucubrations.  The  theory 
combated  by  Dr.  Ruzick a  was  not  invented  by  Lagarde;  cf.  Gesenius*^ 
Thesaurus  (1835)  p.  976.  My  view  with  regard  to  ^  and  ^  is  shared 
by  Brockelmann  (VG  1,  125,  1,  ^3;  127,  r,  7  and  s;  also  659)  and 
all  leading  Semitic  scholars.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  adopted 
Dr.  Ruzicka's   theory  (cf.  also  Gesenius-Buhli^,  549*,  above).    The 

10 
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ingathering ;  the  Heb.  word  riwj^,  gleaning  is  derived  from  the 
same  stem.  Elul  was  the  month  of  Tabernacles,  and  Adar  the 
month  of  Unleavened  Bread.  These  feasts  were  originally 
celebrated  at  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes.'' 

The  correct  form  of  Adar  is  Acldar  =  haddar,  threshing- 
floor;  arax  Addari  means  literally  threshing-floor  month.^  The 
original  meaning  of  "Tlij^  (=  y\T\)  is  circle;  the  threshing-floor 
was  a  round  open  space,  and  the  threshing  was  done  by  driving 
cattle  around  until  a  more  or  less  complete  detachment  of  the 
grain  was  effected  (DB  1,  50).  In  the  Recollections  of  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan,  the  widow  of  General  Logan,  published  in 
the  CosmoiJolitan  Magazine,  New  York,  December  1912,  it  is 
stated  that  some  sixty  years  ago,  in  the  belt  of  country  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Missisippi  Railroad,  horses  tramped  out  the 
grain  on  the  smooth  threshing  yard. 

Addar  is  followed  by  the  intercalary  month  known  as  the 
Second  Adar,  Heb.  ''it^  m«  (Aram,  ^^^n  n«)  or  IlKI.  So 
far  as  I  know%  the  name  Yeadar  has  never  been  explained;  but 
it  is  evidently  an  expression  like  ]^i<1  in  the  phrase  ]^K1  ]D>^, 
a  stone  and  a  stone,  i.  e.  divers  iveights.  In  Deut.  25  13  we  read 
mDpl  nbm  p«1  ]n«  ^D''Dn  ^b  n\nn  «^,  thou  shalt  not  have 
in  thy  hag  divers  iveights,  a  great  and  a  small.  Just  as  ]2i^) 
means  here  another  weight,  so  ^Tii^)  denotes  another  Adar. 
Similarly  we  find  in  Ps.  12  3:  IIDT  2b)  2b2,  ivith  a  heart  and 
a  heart  do  they  speak,  i.  e.  tvith  a  double  heart.^ 

Nor  has  the  Sumerian  name  of  the  Second  Adar  been  ex- 
plained. The  First  Adar  is  called  in  Sumerian:  iti-se-kin-kut, 
grain-harvest  month,  and  the  name  of  the  Second  Adar  is  iti- 
dir-^e-kin-kut  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  dir  in  this  con- 
nection? Sumerian  dir  has  a  variety  of  meanings.  It  is  rendered 
in  Assyrian  by  ussuhi,  troubled,  which  corresponds  to  the  Heb. 

^V^y,  Arab.  Xlc,  to  pain,  give  pain,  trouble}^    It  is  e5cplained 

naive  way  in  which  Dr.  Ruzicka  has  used  the  LXX  has  been  pointed 
out  in  ZAT  28,  220.     Cf.  also  Konig  in  WZKM  27,  jjart  1. 

7  ZDMG  64,  p.  705,  I.  21. 

8  ZDMG  64,  p.  705,  1.  31;  p.  714,  n.  2. 

9  Cf.  G-K,  §  123,  f ;  Crit.  Notes  on  Proverbs  (SBOT)  p.  65,  1.  13. 
•    10  See  my  note  in  BA  5,  601. 
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also  by  sdmit  =  Aram.  i^Dn^,  Arab.  ^\  (or  ^\)  black; 
7Hagru,  unlucky;  atrit  =  uatru,  abundant;  elt,  upon,  or  in  ad- 
dition to;  malu,  full,  &c^  &c/^  In  the  Sumerian  name  of  the 
Second  Adar  dir  evidently  corresponds  to  the  Assyrian  atru  = 
Aram.  *1W,  abundant,  excessive,  extraordinary,  so  that  the 
Sumer.  iti-dir-se-ldn-lud  means  the  extra  grain-harvest  month 
or  the  additional,  supplementary,  adscititious  grain-harvest 
month. 

In  ASKT44, 13  I  gave  as  the  Assyrian  names  of  the  Second 
Adar  arxii  mind-hi  M  Addari,  or  arxu  sa  Addari,  or  arxu 
maxru  M  Addari,  or  arxu  magru  sa  Addari;  the  last  variant 
according  to  Delitzsch,^^  the  last  but  one  according  to 
Pinches  (v  R  29,  13^).  In  ASKT  64,  13  I  adopted  Pinches' 
reading;  Delitzsch's  magru  was  incorrect;  the  Assyrian  equi- 
valent of  Sumer.  dir  is  not  magru,  but  magru,  fern.  magrtUi, 
from  garu,  igri,  to  attack,  to  be  hostile;  cf.  garu,  or  giru, 
adversary,  enemy.  ^^  In  Aramaic  we  have  ''^liirii!^,  to  assail; 
Syr.  wV.^J.i,  to  strive,  contend.  In  Arabic,  J^  ,|  J  ^Sy^ 
means  to  befall,  to  happen  io;  but  the  original  meaning  is  to 
ritn;^^  *.LJ|  ^^^,  u^y^^  ^r^'  ^^ab.  J^  (5r^  corresponds 
to  our  phrase  to  run  against  or  to  run  into.  This  may  mean 
to  collide  with  or  to  result  adversely  or  unfavorably  for.  Assyr. 
magritu  is  a  synonym  of  nullatu  or,  rather,  Id  ulldtu,^^  adversity. 
Assyr.  garu,  to  attack,  Aram.  "'^iiriK,  is  equivalent  to  our  to 
run  at  a  person.  The  semasiological  development  is  similar  in 
Arab.  ^.jLo,  which  means  in  the  first  form  to  four  out;  in  the 
third,  to  attach,  and  in  the  fourth,  to  befall.  The  nouns  ab^^ojo 
and  XAJua>o  (plur.  v.^AjLajo)  mean  accident,  misfortune.    Tins  is 

1  *  See  ASKT  16, 239-244 ;  M  e  i  s  s  n  e  r ,  Seltene  assyr.  Ideogramme  (Leipzig, 
1910)  Nos.  2406-2446. 

12  See  AL2,  70;  cf.  AL3,  93;  contrast  AL*,  115;  ALs,  113. 

13  Delitzsch  (HW  204*;  cf.  392^)  does  not  give  magru,  magritu 
under  garu;  he  seems  to  derive  it  from  a  stem  nitt.  In  AW  25,  1.  5 
he  referred  for  magru  to  nii,  but  AW  192,  n.  11  he  withdrew  this  ety- 
mology. 

14  In  Assyrian  we  have  gardru  in  this  meaning;  cf.  n.  23  to  my  paper 
on  Selah  in  The  Expository  Times,  May,  1911. 

15  See  ZDMG  65,  563,  1.  14. 

10* 
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also  the  meaning  of  Assyr.  maxru  or,  rather,  mixni,  which 
means  originally  what  confronts  tjou,  ivliat  you  have  to  face, 
ivhat  you  are  up  against.  Heb.  TDpt^  has  the  same  meaning, 
and  in  Assyrian  we  have  uqarr%  he  attacked,  in  connection 
with  iistq  =  (^jjudj/^  he  hemmed  in,  and  the  noun  quru  (for 
quriu)  ill  luck,  adversity.^^     , 

Mixru,  adversity,  calamity,  is  found  in  1.  103  of  the  Flood 
Tablet,  illik  Ninip  mixra  (or  mixre)  uMrdi,  which  has  never 
been  correctly  understood.  Geo.  Smith  rendered  in  his  As- 
syrian Discoveries  (1876):  Ninip  icent  in  front,  and  cast  down. 
Jensen  translated  in  his Kosniologie  (1890):  lie^  Sturm  (Wiiclit) 
hinterdreinfolgen;'^^  in  KB  6,  236  (cf.  496):  Id^t  einen  Angriff 
{auf  das  Schiff)  folgen.  Winckler,  Keilinschriftliches  Text- 
huch  (1909)  p.  84,  1.  43:  lie^  er  (Adad)  einen  Wassergufi  her- 
unter  stromen;  so,  too,  Jeremias,  Das  AT im  Lichte  des  Alten 
Orients  (1906)  p.  230;  Ungnad  in  Gressmann,  Altorientalische 
Texte  rind  Bilder  zum  AT  (1909)  1,  53,  and  in  Ungnad  & 
Gressmann,  Das  Gilgamesch-Epos  (1911)  p.  56:  lupt  den 
Widerstand  (?)  einherziehn;  Bezold  in  Lietzmann's  Kleine 
Texte  fiXr  Vorlesungen  und  tJhungen,  part  7  (1911)  p.  20,  1.  43: 
lafit  die  Gegenstromung  fliefien;  but  it  means  he  pours  out 
calamity,  lit.  he  causes  adversity  to  flow}^  I  have  explained 
the  line  in  this  way  for  the'  past  twenty  years;  in  my  translation 
of  the  Flood  Tablet,  which  I  prepared  for  Schrader's  KAT^ 
and  which  was  set  up  in  1895,^°  I  rendered:  gelit  Unheil  ver- 
hreitend  with  the  note  Eigentlich  ivas  zuicider  ist,  was  einen 
trifft. 

Delitzsch  (HW  404*)  renders:  es  Iwmmt  Ninih,  liefi  die 
Wehre  sich  ergiefien,^^  and  (HW  403^)  arxu  mixru  ^a  Addari 

16  Cf.  Haupt,  Nahum  (Baltimore,  1907)  p.  32,  1.  6  (JBL  26,  32). 

17  Delitzsch  (HW  352 '^)  gives  np  as  ms. 

18  So,  too,  Zimmern  in  Gunkel's  Schopfung  und  Chaos  (1895)  p.  425; 
Rogers,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (New  York,  1908)  p.  202 
translated:  l^inih  advances,  the  storm  he  makes  descend. 

19  Cf.  Syr.  wjil,  to  shed  forth;  Arab.  ^  ;> ^ \  =  kL**;  \ ,  also  <^1  ^k^l 

20  Cf.  JAOS  32,  4,  1.  4. 

21  Jeremias,  Izdtihar-Nimrod  (1891)  rendered:  uberschwemmte  die 
Ufer.    I  translated,  32  years  ago,  in  my  translation  (set  up  in  1881)  in 
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is  explained  by  him  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Adar,  the  corres- 
ponding Adar  month.  He  repeats  this  explanation  in  the  new 
(fifth)  edition  of  his  Assijr.  LesestiicJie  (1912)  p.  168,  1.  11.  But 
both  mixrii  and  magru  mean  adversity:  Assyr.  mixru  means 
originally  what  you  have  to  face,  and  magru  signifies  what  you 
run  against.  Consequently  the  Second  Adar  was  called  in 
Assyrian  the  adverse  or  unlucky  month  of  Adar. 

In  a  solar  year  with  12  months  of  30  days  it  is  necessary  to 
add  at  the  end  5  intercalary  days,  the  so-called  epagomenal 
days  (at  kTrayofxevai  -qfiepat).^^  In  Persia  these  five  days  are  known 
as  Farvardlgdn,  and  are  observed  as  All  Souls'  Days,  just 
as  in  German  Protestant  churches  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  is  observed  as  All  Souls'  Day.  Similarly  the 
Fast  of  Esther,  observed  on  the  13*^  of  Adar,  prior  to  the  two 
days  of  feasting  on  the  14*^  and  15*^  of  Adar,  i.  e.  the  ancient 
Babylonian  and  Persian  New  Year's  festival,  was  originally  an 
All  Souls'  Day.'^ 

The  variants  of  the  Babylonian  duplicate  (S.  P.  ii)  to  the 
tablet  with  the  names  of  the  months  (ASKT  64)  were  com- 
municated to  me  by  Pinches  in  1880.  I  did  not  see  the  tablet; 
therefore  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  reading 
arxu  kt  Addari,  without  anything  between  arxu  and  sa,  in  the 
fourth  column  of  S.  P.  ii.  This  reading  seems  to  me  now  very 
doubtful.  Nor  does  Pinches'  reading  mina-bi  in  the  first 
column  of  S.  P.  ii  seem  to  be  correct,  although  it  is  repeated 
by  Delitzsch  in  the  last  three  editions  of  his  Assyrische  Lese- 
stilcke.  Sumer.  inind-hi  means  doubled,  Assyr.  Sunnu.  We  find 
it  in  the  names  of  a  number  of  cuneiform  signs  which  represent 
reduplications  of  certain  characters.  For  instance,  the  single 
corner-wedge,  which  was  originally  a  black  disk^*  and  which  is 

KAT2,  62.  46  (cf.  504):  He^  unaufhorlich  die  Kandle  uberstromen ;  ct. 
Haupt,  Der  heilinschriftliche  Sintflutberichf  (Leipzig,  1881)  p.  14. 

22  Cf.  H.  Winckler,'  Altorientalische  Fo7'Schungen,  second  series, 
p.  182;  KAT3,  329,  516,  n.  2;  I.  Benzinger,  Hehr.  ^rcMo%ze (Tubingen, 
1907)  p.  167;  p.  395,  n.l. 

23  See  Haupt,  Purim,  p.  21,  1.  11. 

24  See  Geo.  A.  Barton,  Babylonian  Writing  (Leipzig,  1913)  1,  No.  365. 
This  black  disk  represents  originally  a  pit  or  hole,  Assyr.  huru  =  Heb. 
113.    According   to  Barton   {op.  cit.  part  2)    this    disk    represents   four 
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used  as  the  sign  for  X,  is  called  giguru;  the  double  corner- 
wedge,  the  sign  for  XX,  has  the  name  gignru-mmdhi,  double 
gigiu%  while  the  triple  corner-wedge,  the  sign  for  XXX,  is 
termed  gigaru-es^ehu,  triple  giguru?'^ 

Adar  might  be  called  a  double  month,^*  but  the  Second  Adar 
is  not  a  double  month.  It  seems  that  Pinches'  reading  II-BI 
is  a  mistake  for  Hl-u.  Strassmaier  read  ll-u?'^  This  would 
be  aroM  Umu  ^a  Addari  or  arxu  arMi  sa  Addari}^  The  name 
arxii  Sa  Addari,  as  given  by  Pinches,  is  probably  as  incorrect 
as  the  commonly  accepted  reading  arxu  MINA-BI  sa  Addari. 
According  to  Strassmaier,  it  would  seem  that  the  correct 
reading  of  this  variant  was  not  arxu  M  Addari,  but  arMt  ^a 
Addari,  which  would  mean  After-Adar  (German  Nachadar). 
Schrader  (KAT\  248)  regarded  mahru  as  a  transposition  of 
marku,  from  ardku  =  tiardku,  to  be  behind,  whereas  Norris 
combined  makru  with  Heb.  n^p^  (cf.  KAT^  381,  n.  *).  Both 
explanations  are  untenable,  but  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  them. 

Accordingly  we  have  five  cuneiform  names  for  the  Second 
Adar :  (1)  the  Sumerian  iti-se-kin-kut,  the  extra  grain-harvest 
month; — (2)  Assyr.  arxu  sdmi  (or  arku)  M  Addari,  the  second 
month  of  Adar; — (3)  arxit  niixrit  sa  Addari,  the  adverse  month 

originally  separate  signs,  viz.  (1)  the  disk  of  the  sun— (2)  the  crescent 
moon — (3)  the  mouth  of  a  well — (4)  a  complete  circuit  of  what  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  (X). 

25  Cf.  the  Schrifttafel  of  AL^,  Nos.  94,  122, 136,  149,  181,  277. 

26  Cf.  Dm«  "iiy,  Msh  ha-shmidh,  19 '^. 

27  See  his  Alphabetisches  VerzeicJinis  (Leipzig,  1886)  No.  4999.  In 
AW  191,  n.  6  Delitzsch  stated  that  Strassmaier's  readings  were 
evidently  wrong. 

28  For  arku  (HW  242 '')  see  e.  g.  Strassmaier,  Cyrus,  Nos.  148,  149, 
151,  219,  242,  364;  cf.  BA  3,  410,  1.  18;  435,  1.  8;  436,  1.  8.  The  First  Adar 
(Heb.  piy«n  m«,  Aram.  n«01p  TiH)  is  called  simply  Addaru  or  Addaru 
niaxru;  see  AW  190,  1.11;  Strassmaier,  Camh.  p.  1,  1.8;  BA  3,416, 
1.  25.  The  common  ideogram  for  arku  is  egir-u;  cf.  e.  g.  v  R  37,58; 
T ei ser ,  Bab?/l.Vertrdge  (Berlin,  1890)  p.  200,  No.  cxxxviii,  1. 17;  Strass- 
maier, Nab.  No.  688.  The  common  ideogram  for  law^  would  be  ii-kan; 
cf.  Peiser,  op.  cit.  p.  34,  1.  21;  Strassmaier,  Nab.  436,  438,439;  Cyr. 
54-60 ;  Camb.  177-183,  226,  422.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  character 
which  Pinches  read  bi,  and  Strassmaier  u,  is  really  kan  (AL*,  15, 
No.  107).    Cf.  also  Meissner,  Altbabyl.  Frivatrecht  (Leipzig,  1893)  p.  109. 
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of  Adar; — (4)  arxu  magru  sa  Addari,  the  unlucky  month  of 
Adar; — (5)  arkdt  sa  Addari,  the  After- Adar. 

Assyr.  mixru  in  the  third  name  is  not  a  substantive,  but  an 
intransitive  adjective  maxim,  just  as  we  have  in  Arabic,  nimr, 
panther,  for  namir;  or  ni'ma  and  hisa  for  na'ima,  haisa;  and 
Assyr.  gixru,  small,  for  gaxiru}^ 

The  unlucky  intercalary  month  of  the  Second  Adar  was  the 
thirteenth  month,  corresponding  to  the  thirteenth  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  the  raven  ;^^  therefore  the  number  thirteen  is  unlucky. 

29  See  WdG  1,  97;  Delitzsch,  AG2,  p.  171;  Barth,  Nomina  (Leipzig, 
1869)  p.  115. 

30  Cf.  Benzinger,  Hehr.  Arch.  p.  167;  A.  Jeremias,  Das  AT  im 
Lichte  des  Alien  Orients  (Leipzig,  1906)  p.  11,  n.  2;  p.  61,  13. 
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The  Babylonian  Name  of  Palestine 

FREDERICK  A.  VANDERBUI^GH 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

IN  tlie  Babylonian  bilingual  lists  of  countries  there  occur 
four  equations,  ^  the  second  member  of  which,  in  each  case, 
reads,  ♦»«*  A-mur-ri-e,  a  phrase  variously  rendered  as  "western 
land,"  "land  of  the  Amorites,"  "land  of  the  Canaanites,"  "Syria," 
"Phoenicia,"  and  "Palestine." 

The  first  equation  reads  as  follows: 

Imr  mar-tu-Jci  =  "*"'  a-mur-ri-e. 

Here  mar-tu  contains  the  idea  of  "sunset,"  while  tu  is  a 
common  ideogram  for  erehu  "enter,"  2  which,  either  with  or 
without  ^am^,^  means  "the  setting  sun."  The  element  mar 
usually  equals  Mkdnu  "make."4  It  seems,  however,  in  this 
connection,  to  have  an  abstract  force,  like  8a  (=  gar).  ^  Mar-tu 
therefore  =  "setting"  and  is  a  natural  term  for  "western  land." 
Kur  mar-tu  then  means  "land  of  the  setting  sun,"  an  express- 
ion which  is  much  used  in  the  writings  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  to  designate  "the  western  land"  which  they 
called  in  their  Semitic  speech  *"**  Amurre. 

The  second  equation  reads: 

kur  ti-id-nu-um-ki  ==  *""'  a-mur-ri-e. 

The  Sumerian  side  of  this  equation  is  certainly  not  ideo- 
graphic, but  purely  syllabic.  Tidnu  (=  Gudea  Statue  B  vi  13:^ 
ti-da-num  "Palestine")  is  an  Egyptian  name,  for  we  know  that 
the  Egyptians  called  the  highlands  of  Syria  Tinu, '  which  became 

1  II  R  50  iii/iv  57-59  and  II  R  48  12. 

2  Br.  1072.  3  II  R  39  15  e.  *  Br.  5820. 

5  Prince,  Materials,  s.  v.  gar,  and  p.  XVII. 

6  Decouv.  en  CfJialdee,  Vol.  2  p.  x. 

^  W.  Max  Miiller,  Asien  u.  Europa,  145. 
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in  Semitic   speech  Tidnu;^  i.e.,  time  equals  tinmi  and  then 
tidnu.  9    Hence  its  appearance  in  our  equation. 

The  third  equation  reads: 

kur  gir-gir  ==  "'"*  a-mur-ri-e. 

According  to  S^'TS,^^  the  combination  gir-gir  has  the  value 
tidnu,  the  same  as  in  the  second  equation.  We  know  that  gir 
is  an  ideogram  for  the  human  foot,  which  was  considered  a 
symbol  of  power.  Note  that  gir-gir  =  gasdr it  "be  strong."  ii 
Why  the  Babylonians  took  this  double  sign  as  a  representation 
of  the  land  of  the  w^est  called  Tidnu  can  only  be  conjectured. 
There  must  have  been  something  about  the  land  represented 
that  suggested  the  use  of  this  double  symbol,  which  occurs, 
however,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  syllabaries  and  lists  of 
countries.  It  might  possibly  refer  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  Palestine;  i.  e.,  a  mountainous  land  =  a  strong  land  ==  gir-gir. 

The  fourth  equation  reads: 

(fi-id-nu)  gir-gir  =  a-mur-ru-u. 

This  is  really  an  explanation  of  the  chief  factors  of  the 
preceding  equation,  namely,  that  gir-gir,  called  tidnu,  equals 
amiirrfi.  It  is  only  incidental  that  the  second  gir  is  written 
with  the  upper  and  lower  wedges  coming  to  an  angle.  According 
to  Brunnow,^2  the  two  ends  of  the  second  gir  are  reversed,  so 
that  the  two  girs  stand,  not  as  one  foot  following  another,  but 
as  two  feet,  the  toes  of  the  one  facing  the  toes  of  the  other. 
The  second  gir,  in  my  opinion,  is  simply  by  accident  defectively 
written. 

AVe  come  now  to  the  second  member  of  the  four  equations, 
viz.,  *"«*  a-mur-ri-e.  The  second  syllable  of  the  word,  happening 
to  have  the  value  har  as  well  as  mu7',  anmrre  was  at  first 
read  aharre,  as  if  related  to  the  Hebrew  *in«.  Readings  from 
the  Old  Testament  like  ]nn«n  D'TI  "the  western  sea,"  seemed 
to  justify  this  first  conclusion.  ^^  The  form  aharre,  however, 
has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect,  as  the  following  collocation 
will  show.  A  study  of  the  El-Amarna  tablets,  where  the  word 
is  found  written  in  three  ways,  a-mu-ri,  a-mu-ur-ra,  and  a-mur-ri, 

8  ZA,  10  54.  9  Erman,  Egypt.  Gr.,  19. 

10  AL3  54.  li  HWB  206. 

12  Br.  9220  and  9221.  i3  Deut.  11 24  and  U2, 
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forces  us  to  the  decision  that  the  pronunciation  was  always 
amurre.  An  instance  of  the  spelling  a-mu-ri  occurs  in  tahlet  21 
of  the  El-Amarna  tablets  of  the  British  Museum,  while  a-mu- 
ur-ri  may  he  found  in  Old  Babylonian  contracts,  ^^  as  well 
as  in  the  El-Amarna  tablets.  Hommel  considered  the  word 
identical  with  the  Old  Testament  """ibSjis  and  even  derived 
mar-tu  from  the  unused  fem.  Hlbg,  a  doubtful  theory.  The 
Aramaic  form  of  the  word,  an  example  of  which  Professor 
Prince  gives  from  the  business  dockets  of  Darius  II.,  ^  6  is  also 
seen  in  a  passage  from  the  Talmud,  i'  where  the  transcription 
of  the  Babylonian  word  appears  as  «''*TI«,  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced awurriya.  In  New  Babylonian  m  ^  w^  which  is 
another  proof  that  the  word  is  amurre,  (m  =  1). 

Amurre  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  amor  of  the  Egyptians, 
whose  use  of  the  word  throw^s  some  light  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  people  and  the  location  of  their  territory.  Egyptian  records 
tell  us  that  a  Pharaoh  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  "plundered 
the  land  oi  Kades  and  the  land  of  J.-ma-r,"  and  also  mention 
the  "river  of  the  land  of  A-ma{u-ra),^''  namely  the  Orontes. 
They  speak  also  of  the  "precious  timber"  of  the  ^^A-mau-ira'^ 
w^hich  was  cut,  evidently  referring  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  ^8 
The  Amor  of  the  Egyptians  is  no  doubt,  the  same  as  the  Amurre 
of  the  Babylonians  and  apparently  reached  to  Kadesh,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
deeds  of  Eameses  II.  See  the  portrait  on  the  walls  of  the 
Eamesseum  at  Thebes. 

The  Scriptures  give  quite  a  clear  presentation  of  the  location 
of  the  Amorites,  whom  the  Hebrews  dispossessed.  While  there 
may  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  word  )J^iD  is  from  J^iD  "bow 
down"  (hence  "low")  and  Amorite  from  IDS  "high,"  yet  these 
ideas  "low"  and  "high"  seem  to  appear  in  the  early  uses  of 
the  two  words:  "the  Canaanite  dwelt  by  the  sea  and  the 
Amorite  in  the  hill  country."  ^^    In  the  period  of  the  Exodus, 

1*  Meissner,  Beit.  z.  altbah.  Privatrecht,  42. 

15  PSBA,  XVIII  18.  16  Prince,  Materials,  233. 

17  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Stiidien,  139. 

18  Asien  u.  Europa,  217,  218  and  228. 

19  Num.  13  29. 
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Moses  contended  with  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  Joshua  with  the  twelve  Amorite  kings 
on  the  west.  In  later  times,  we  find  the  land  of  the  Amorites 
referred  to  by  both  the  Elohistic  and  the  Yahwistic  writers 
as  the  country  to  be  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  namely,  the 
w  hole  of  Palestine,  both  on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
This  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  generic  use  of 
Amurre  in  Assyro-Babylonian  to  denote  the  whole  of  the 
westland. 

We  find  Armirre,  or  its  equivalent  Martii,  mentioned  very 
early  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  often  by  the  Assyrians. 
Sargon,  king  of  Akkad,  is  believed  to  have  gone  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Lebanon.  The  Omen  tablets  relate  that  Sargon 
went  into  Martu  and  smote  the  land  and  became  the  conqueror 
of  the  four  regions.  ^^  Besides  numerous  sentences  in  the  Omens 
descriptive  of  this  king's  journeys  in  the  Avest,  Thureau-Dangin 
gives  a  little  tablet  according  to  which  "Sargon  subdued  the 
Amorite  (mar-iw-am)."2i  Gudea,  patesi  of  Lagash,  also  visited 
the  land  of  the  Amorites:  "from  Kasalla,22  a  land  of  the 
Amorites  {mar-tu)  great  blocks  of  stone  he  brought  out,  and 
made  a  statue  which  he  erected  in  the  court  of  E-nana.  From 
Tidanu,  a  land  of  the  Amorites,  marble  in  pieces  he  brought."  23 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  in  mentioning  his  conquests,  says  that 
"he  conquered  the  land  of  the  Amurrer^^^  When  we  come 
to   the  Assyrian  kings,   particularly  Sargon  11.25  and  Asur- 

20  XXX  ume  Sarru-ukin  sa  a-na  ♦"«*  Mar-tu-M  illi-ku-ma  *"«'  Mar-tu 
i-ni-ru  kibrat  irbiti  kat-su  iksu-ud;  IV  R  34  obv.  5  and  G. 

2t  sa7iat  Sar-ga-ni-sar-allm  Amurra{mar-tu)-am  in  ha-sa-ar  iksud. 
Rec.  de  tablettes  chald.,  85  and  124  (pi.  57)  rev.  col.  i. 

22  Kasalla,  elsewhere  Ka-sal{m)-la  IV  R  34  obv.  31,  and  Ka-sal(l^l)- 
lu-ki  IV  R  Obv.  22,  is  evidently  a  country  and  is  probably  a  narrower 
term  than  Mar-tu. 

23  Ka-sal-la  har-sag  Mar-tu-ta  dag-na  gal  im-ta-e  na-ru-a-sii  mu-dim 
kaskal  e-nana-ka  mit-na-ni-du.  Ti-da-num  har-sag  Mar-tu-ta  Sir-gal 
lagab-bi-a  mi-ni-tum.    Dccouv.  en  Chaldee,  Vol.  2  p.  x. 

24  Sa  dan-na  *"«*  Lul-lu-bi-i  u-sam-ki-tu  i-na  kakke  ka-sid  »"«*  A-mur- 
ri-e  Sa-li-lu  kas-si-i;  Nebuchadnezzar,  Inscript.  V  R  55  9-10. 

2'"'  i§-tu  ♦"«*  Ra-a-si  mi-sir  »"«'  E-lam-ti  «"''^  Pu-ku-du  "*"«'  Da-mu-nu 
Ddr-ku-ri-gal-zi  ra-pi-ku  mad-bar  kali-Su  a-di  na-hal  »"«*  Mu-us-ri  *"<»' 
A-mur-ri-e  rapah-tum  »»»«'  Hat-ti  a-na  si-hir-ti-Sa  i-be-lu;  Sargon,  Cylinder. 
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banipal,  26  we  find  uumerous  references  to  the  Amur  re.  The 
Old-Babylonian  kings  and  the  writers  of  the  El-Amarna  letters 
had  applied  the  term  to  the  territory  that  the  Egyptians  called 
Amor,  that  is,  to  Northern  Palestine,  which  begins  at  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes  as  one  approaches  from  the  east.  The  Assyrians, 
however,  because  they  found  the  northern  limit  had  been  crowded 
to  the  south  by  the  pressure  of  the  Hittites,  with  whom  they 
had  almost  always  to  deal  in  their  western  incursions,  made 
the  term  cover  Southern  Palestine  which,  of  course,  included 
Israel  and  Judah.  It  seems  probable  then  that  the  Amorites 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  impress  their  nationality  upon 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  writers  who  therefore  used  the  tribal 
name  Aniurre  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

I  R  30  12-13.  I$-tu  '"«*  la-at-na-na  sa  hahal  tam-tin  §a-lam  sam-sl  a-di 
pa-at  "'«*  Mu-su-ri  u  ^^^  Mu-us-ki  "'"^  Amwre  rapas-tum  ♦"«*  IJat-ti  a-na 
si-hir-ti-sa  nap-ha-ar  Gu-ti-um  »"«<  Ma-da-ai  ru-ku-u-ti;  Sargon,  General 
Inscript.,  lines  16-17.   Journ.  Asiat  1863. 

2c  TJ  §u-u  "»  Am-mu-la-dl  sar  "'«'^  Ki-id-ri  it-ha-am-ma  a-na  mit-lm-us-si 
sarrdni  "*«^  Amurre  sa  *'  Asur  *^  Istar  ti  ildni  rabCiti  u-sad-gi-lu  pa-nu- 
u-a;  A§urbauipal,  Rassam  Prism,  V  R  8  15-18. 
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Ichabod 

J.  DYNELEY  PRINCE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVEESITY 

THE  expression  II^D^K  occurs  twice  in  the  OT.;  viz.,  in  1  S. 
4  21  and  14  3,  in  each  case  of  the  son  of  Phinehas.  The 
explanation  is  given  in  1  S.  4  22  that  the  name  was  used,  because 
^i^lt^'D  inD  n^^  'the  glory  had  departed  from  Israel.'  Some 
scholars,  therefore,  regard  ''i^  in  113^''^^  as  privative  =  'without 
glory';  i.  e.,  as  an  abbreviation  of  ]'^i^  (thus  Jensen,  Ztsc}i7\  fur 
Yolker psychologies  xviii.,  p.  421),  but  ''i^  can  be  equally  well 
construed  as  ^w^oe,  alas'  OHD^X  'woe  for  the  glory'),  as  in 
Eccles.  10  16  '^y''«;  4  10  t^^. 

The  similar  ''i^  in  the  proper  name  ^DPN  was  probably  also 
an  exclamation.  The  element  /DT  here  is  unclear,  nor  does 
Pratorius  (ZDMG,  Ixxv. ,  pp.  794-795)  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it.  In  Assyrian  zahcdu  means  'bring,  carry,' 
and  has  as  a  synonym  ^m^?^  'lift  up.'  The  stem  zabcdu  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  idea  'tribute'  {i.  e.,  *a  bringing'),  as 
we  find  zahil  duiMiM,  zabil  ktidurri  'tribute-bringer,  tax-payer.' 
Note  also  the  expression  ma  zabal  ramdnisu,  probably  'as  his 
own  tribute,'  and  also  ZA-BA-LAM  =  mtUriu  'taxes,'  iv,  20, 
No.  1,  21.  The  element  T'DT  appears  also  in  the  Pha^nician 
names:  ^DP/^J^D,  /^rDD^  and,  of  course,  in  ]vnt,  all  which  may 
contain  the  same  idea  of  'bringing,  giving'  and  hence  'value, 
treasure.'  The  name  7iri^,  therefore,  may  mean  'woe,  alas  for 
treasure,'  ^  and  hence  be  similar  in  construction  to  IDD^R 

The  rendering  'woe  the  glory'  for  IDD'^K  is  apparently  con- 
firmed by  the  use  in  the  Sumerian  hymns  of  the  woe-term  a-lig, 
which  appears  in  most   passages  as  an  apparent  parallel  to 

1  It  is  possible  that  h'2\  may  indicate  a  god-name :  the  treasure, 
precious  one(?). 
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^^D''^^.     A-H//  is   seen,   especially  in  Taramuz  hymns,  in  the 
following  constructions : 

CT.  XY,  20,4:  a-lig     lig     Da-mu-{mu) 

woe  the  mighty  one,  mighty  one,  my  Tammuz 

5.  a-lig     dumu     u-mii-un     Mu-2i-{da) 
woe  the  mighty  one,  lord  Muzida 

6.  a-U(j     dimmer     silim'^  (KA-DI)     i-de  za 

woe  the  mighty  one,  god  of  splendor,  eye  of  ...  . 

7.  a-lig  dimmer     lawga      u-mu-ioi      s{a-par) 

woe  the  mighty  one,  god,  artificer,  lord  (of  the  net) 

8.  a-lig  li-hi-ir^     u-mu-un     ( ) 

w^oe  the  mighty  one,  overseer,  lord  of 

9.  a-lig  mu-lu     sir^  (BU)     'an-na-{mii) 
woe  the  mighty  one,  my  heavenly  light. 

The  same  use  of  a-lig  occurs  in  IV.  27  No.  4,  3:  Mii-ul-lil- 
la-ra  a-lig  'for  Bel,  woe  the  mighty  one.' 

The  entire  question  hinges  on  the  exact  meaning  in  this 
connection  of  a-lig,  which  appears  in  the  word-lists  with  the 
following  equivalents,  easily  classifiable  into  three  distinct 
meaning-groups: 

A.  a-lig  =  xi-i-lu,  Meissner,  883:  'power.'  Here  a  is  plainly 
abstract  in  force  (cf.  Prince,  Materials  for  a  Siwierian  Lexicon, 
p.  xvii,  for  full  discussion)  and  lig  'pow:er,'  a  common  meaning; 
cf.  Br.  6193  f:  ==  dandnu,  dannu,  emequ,  idlu,  izzu. 

B.  a-lig  =  i-}ui,  Br.  11537  (cf.  Meissner,  8880:  i-mi?  sa  me 
'spring  of  water'). 

a-lig  (Sum.  val.  e-la)  =  mi-lum,  Br.  11538:  'flood.' 
a-lig  =  namha'u,  Meissner,  8886:  'water-spring.' 
a-lig  =  H-il-lu,  Meissner,  8888 :  ^imdendum  feminae'  (cf.  Prince, 
Amer.  Journ.  Pliilol.  xv.,  p.  112)  from  the  idea  Svater-spring, 
well,'  as  in  Heb.  "n^^D.     Note  Haupt's  interpretation  of  Eccles. 

12 1:  7«inn«iDr. 

a-lig  =  ta-ti-ik-tum  from  natdku  'pour  out,'  connected  also 
with  the  water- idea. 

2  KA-DI  with  pronunciation  si-lim  ==  taSrixtu  'splendor,'  Br.  746. 

3  Li-bi-ir  =^  ndgiru  'overseer,'  Br.  1133. 

*  sir  (BU)  =  niiru  'light,'  Br.  7530j  napdxu  'shine,'  Br.  7527. 
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In  all  the  above  equations,  a  =  'water'  +  Ug  'strong';  in 
connection  with  water  probably  'copious.' 

It  is  evident  that  neither  of  the  above  groups  assist  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  a-lig  of  the  Tammuz  hymns.  Here  it 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  n'a  'oh,  woe'  is  a  common 
meaning  for  a ;  cf.  Meissner,  8694,  quoting  extensively  from  the 
Reisner  texts,  so  that  a-lig  in  the  context  of  the  Tammuz  hymns, 
where  it  is  clearly  an  exclamation  of  distress,  can  only  mean 
'oh,  woe' =  tt'a  + 'power'  or  'powerful' =  %.  Such  an  ex- 
pression at  once  suggests  IHD''^  '0  the  glory'  which  seems  to 
be  a  parallel  exclamation  applied  as  a  proper  name.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Heb.  IHD  is  adjectival  'powerful,'  Ezek.  23  4i, 
as  well  as  substantival  passim.  The  rendering  of  a-lig  by  '0 
the  powerful  one';  'woe  the  glory'  or  'glorious  one'  in  the 
Tammuz  passages  cited  above  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
situation,  as  the  singer  is  lamenting  the  death  of  the  life-giv- 
ing sun  during  the  winter  months.  We  may  classify  then  as 
Group  C: 

a-%  =  n'a  +  clannu  '0  the  mighty  one,'  CT.  xv.  20,  4  ff; 
24-25  (see  below). 

a-lig  =  il-lmn,  Br.  11539:  ^weak'  from  aldlu;  cf.  ullu,  Meissner, 
8881  =  il-ht. 

a-lig  ==  ni-i-lu  'rest,'  from  na'dlii,  Meissner,  8864. 

a-lig  =  sexru,  Y.  22,36  from  I^IPIK^  'be  in  difficulties';  cf. 
also  §axrartii  'need.' 

The  meanings  'weak,  rest,  be  in  straits'  are  to  be  regarded 
as  secondary  developments  of  a-lig  =  u^a  -{■  dannii,  a  common 
phenomenon  in  Sumerian  (cf.  Prince,  Materials,  pp.  viii-ix). 

The  only  passage  which  might  appear  to  militate  against  the 
comparison  of  a-lig  with  ^)2yi^  is  CT,  xv,  20, 

24.  ne-Mt  ^e^-zii  miilu  er-ri  ha-an-tit-tu 

unto  this  thy  brother,  the  man  of  weeping,  wilt  thou  enter? 

25.  ne-Mi     Ditmu-zi  midu  a-lig  ha-an-tu-tu 

To  this  one  Tammuz,  the  man  of  a-lig,  wilt  thou  enter? 

In  this  couplet,  a-lig  is  plainly  a  substantival   parallel  to 

er(A-SI)-/7  in  the  preceding  hne.     Langdon  (Psalms,  p.  30, 

note  4)  even  explained  this  a-lig  as  a-ri{h),  a  supposed  philo- 
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logical  equivalent  of  er-ri.  On  p.  272,  oj).  cit.,  however,  be 
rightly  saw  the  improbability  of  this  comparison.  The  reading 
%*  =  'power,  powerful'  for  KAL  seems  assured  by  the  frequent 
-^rt-suffix  following  the  KAL-sign  (cf.  especially  Prince,  J/a^eriaLs', 
223-224). 

A-lig,  as  shown  above,  is  usually  an  exclamation,  but  it  is 
used  in  CT.  xv.  20,  25  as  a  substantive.  Similar  uses  of  ex- 
clamations as  nouns,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cunei- 
form literature,  as,  for  example,  HT.  122,  13:  helhun  ina  ziiriib 
lihhi  Hmme;  zarhis  addiki  axidapia,  *0  lady,  hearken  to  the 
trouble  of  my  heart;  bitterly  I  present  to  thee  my  "how  long';" 
HT.  115,  rev.  12:  ina  ica  u  a  mniixat  (Icahitti)  'with  Ah  and 
Oh  my  soul  is  sighing.' 

The  use  of  the  exclamation  a-Ug,  therefore,  as  a  noun,  in  no 
way  prevents  our  comparing  its  composition  and  usual  con- 
struction with  the  Heb.  Tl!DD''i<,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a 
satisfactory  prototype. 

5  Zimmern,  Tammuzhymnen,  p.  2B0,  reads  A-DAN;  cf.  also  Vander- 
burgh, AJSL.,  xxvii.,  pp.  86-87. 
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The  Hyksos  at  Heliopolis 

M.  G.  KYT.E 

XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

THE  actual  beginning  of  the  work  of  excavation  at  Heliopolis 
by  Professor  William  Flinders  Petrie,  February  26,  1912, 
was  an  event  in  Egyptian  exploration  whose  full  significance 
can  hardly  yet  be  appreciated,  while  the  outcome  may  be  dis- 
appointing. Archaeologists  are  constantly  reminded  -by  theii* 
experience  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,  and  they 
have  occasion  to  cultivate  the  stoicism  of  the  Spanish  proverb, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be 
disappointed." 

Not  much  is  definitely  known  concerning  the  ancient  city 
of  On,  Egyptian  Annu,  but  the  glorious  reputation  of  that 
ancient  capital  and  religious  center  spreads  its  glamour  over 
the  early  history  of  dynastic  Egypt  and  also  glows  like  an 
aurora  on  the  horizon  of  patriarchal  history.  The  general 
statement  of  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  exploration  at 
Heliopolis  is  being  published  by  Professor  Petrie  in  the  annual 
volume  of  the  British  School  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  intended  to 
give  in  this  paper  a  full  account  of  that  work,  mainly  this 
first  season  a  work  of  survey  and  of  trial  trenches,  but  to  give, 
out  of  the  closest  observation  of  the  excavations  while  in  pro- 
gress day  by  day,  some  account  and  some  discussion  of  what 
appear  to  be  remains  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  the  Hyksos,  at 
Heliopolis. 

We  are  informed  by  Manetho  as  quoted  by  Josephus  (Against 
Ap.  i,  14)  that  the  Hyksos  under  their  first  king  Salatis  made 
the  city  of  Avaris  "very  strong  by  the  walls  he  built  about  it," 
and  that  they  "built  a  wall  around  all  this  place,  which  was 
a  large  and  strong  wall."  Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  speculate  concerning  the  character 

11 
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of  that  stronghold  with  its  fortifications  large  enough  for  a 
great  army,  the  imagination,  meanwhile,  being  all  the  time 
haunted  by  the  familiar  idea  of  a  fortified  camp  furnished  us 
by  the  Romans,  manifestly  a  worthless  idea  for  this  case.  In 
the  year  1906  came  the  uncovering  of  the  ruins  at  Tell  el- 
Yehudiyeh  by  Professor  Petrie.  Among  its  surprises  was  a 
wall  of  mud  brick  enclosing  a  large  area.  The  wall  was  about 
40  meters  wdde,  but  with  sloping  instead  of  perpendicular  sides. 
The  enclosure  was  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  oval  or  paral- 
lelogram with  rounded  corners,  and  measured  about  350  meters 
in  its  shortest  diameter.  There  was  no  gateway,  but,  instead, 
a  sloping  causeway  led  over  the  wall.  The  stratum  of  debris 
to  which  this  wall  belonged  yielded  a  large  number  of  scarabs 
of  the  Hyksos  period  and  very  few  of  any  other  time.  The 
character  of  the  wall  prepared  for  defense  by  "bow^  people," 
such  as  the  Hyksos  probably  were,  the  suitability  of  this  wall 
for  a  fortified  camp  or  great  stronghold,  the  probable  location 
of  Avaris,  and  the  more  positive  evidence  of  the  Hyksos  scarabs 
of  this  stratum  of  debris,  led  Professor  Petrie  to  regard  the 
fortress  as  an  early  stronghold  of  the  Hyksos,  either  the  one 
at  Avaris  or  another  similar  one  of  about  the  same  period. 
Now  this  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh  lies  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
site  of  Heliopolis.  Its  ancient  Egyptian  name  was  Hres  and 
it  was  closely  related  to  the  religious  institutions  at  the  great 
capital.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  delta  by  the  Hyksos 
is  not  known,  nor  is  it  sure  that  they  ever  gained  possession 
of  the  capital  at  Heliopolis,  but  considering  their  long  reign 
and  their  practical  suzerainty  over  lower  Egypt  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  is  most  probable,  indeed,  practically  certain.  If 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  under  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings,  as 
asserted  by  Syncellus,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Hyksos  then 
had  control  of  the  capital.  Joseph  was  given  as  a  wife  the 
daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On,  which  implies  that  the  religious 
establishment  at  On  was  in  good  measure  subservient  to  the 
king. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  conditions  found  at  Heliopolis 
during  the  past  season  of  work  are  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. Schiaparelli  w^ho  conducted  a  limited  work  of  excavation 
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at  Heliopolis  a  few  years  ago,  the  full  report  of  which  was 
never  published,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  near  the 
obelisk  a  great  wall  about  40  meters  wide  and  pierced  by 
mysterious  tunnels.  Professor  Petrie,  after  considerable  preli- 
minary survey  Avork,  set  the  workmen  to  cut  a  transverse  section 
through  this  Avail  reported  by  Schiaparelli.  The  wall  was  imme- 
diately found  and  proved  to  be  40  meters  wide  at  this  point. 
The  "tunnels"  upon  thorough  investigation  Avere  found  to 
be  streaks  of  sand  in  a  central  core  of  the  Avail  which  had 
been  throAvn  up  by  the  builders  to  lessen  the  brick  Avork.  About 
this  core  the  brick-Avork  Avas  erected.  The  core  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  mud,  but  here  and  there  sand  had  been 
dumped  in.  In  a  cutting  of  the  Avail  these  deposits  of  sand  had 
the  appearance  of  tunnels  Avliich  had  been  filled  up  Avith  sand. 
The  completion  of  the  transverse  section  made  their  real 
character  at  once  apparent.  The  Avail  Avas  shoAvn  to  have 
sloping  sides  Avith  a  perpendicular  height  of  about  three  meters. 
Another  section  of  the  Avail  Avas  made  on  the  axis  of  the 
temple  area  to  find  the  place  Avhere  the  gatCAvay  of  Egyptian 
temples  Avas  uniformly  placed,  but  the  Avail  Avas  found  to  be 
continuous.  A  public  road  passing  at  this  point  prevented  an 
examination  in  front  of  the  Avail  for  an  inclined  approach  that 
may  have  passed  over  the  wall.  The  course  of  the  Avail  to  the 
right  and  the  left  Avas  easily  traced  upon  the  surface  and  Avas 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  oval  or  parallelogram  Avith  rounded 
corners,  having  a  Avidtli  in  its  shortest  diameter  of  350  meters. 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine  the  long  diameter.  Not 
many  antiquities  of  any  kind  have  yet  appeared,  but  even  in 
the  small  extent  to  Avliich  excavations  have  been  carried  this 
year  some  Hyksos  pottery  has  been  found  in  connection  Avith 
the  Avail. 

Thus  Ave  have  at  Heliopolis  a  remarkable  repetition  of  the 
conditions  found  at  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh:  a  Avail  Avith  sloping 
sides  for  defense  with  the  boAv  in  both  places,  an  inclined 
causeway  over  the  wall  at  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh  instead  of  a 
gatcAvay  and  the  absence  of  any  gatCAvay  at  Heliopolis  at  the 
point  where  the  gateway  is  to  be  expected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  temple  area.  The  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  Avail  agree 

11* 
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also,  it  being  40  meters  wide  and  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
oval  whose  short  diameter  is  350  meters.  Add  to  this  the  Hyksos 
remains  in  the  similar  strata.  The  concurrence  of  all  these 
evidences  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  we  have  here  at 
Heliopolis  the  same  kind  of  fortification  as  at  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh, 
erected  for  the  same  purpose  and  by  the  same  people.  And 
this  doubling  of  the  evidence  at  these  two  places  is  a  decided 
step  forward  in  the  positive  identification  of  the  builders  of 
these  strange  foreign  defences  in  Egypt  with  the  great  Hyksos 
invaders.  It  would  be  natural,  surely,  that  foreign  invaders 
having  entered  the  land  and  made  a  fortified  camp  at  Hres 
should  repeat  this  method  of  defense  at  some  other  points  at 
least,  before  they  finally,  if  ever,  gave  up  their  character  as 
bow-people,  and  adopted  the  Egyptian  method  of  defense.  If 
Tell  el-Yehudiyeh  be  Avaris  or  a  similar  fortification,  what 
is  more  to  be  expected  than  that  when  the  Hyksos  became 
masters  of  the  capital  four  miles  away  they  would  fortify  the 
seat  of  government  there,  including  the  stone  temples,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  fortified  at  Avaris?  Moreover  the 
negative  argument  is  of  value  here.  Who  else  than  the  Hyksos 
were  ever  of  sufficient  importance  and  power  in  ancient  Egypt 
to  erect  such  foreign  defenses  and  especially  at  the  great  capital 
of  Heliopolis?  Altogether  it  seems  most  likely  that  a  new  chapter 
has  been  added  to  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  times  and 
that  further  excavations  will  admit  us  to  the  place  of  the  seat 
of  the  Hyksos  government  in  the  days  of  Joseph. 
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Studies  in  the  Diction  of  the  Psalter 

Second  Article 

WALDO  S.  PRATT 
HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

SUCH  statistical  inductions  as  are  attempted  in  these  Studies 
have  validity  and  value  only  when  derived  from  considerable 
masses  of  data.  When  drawn  from  too  small  an  area,  they  may 
be  inconclusive  or  misleading;  but  if  the  number  of  items  re- 
garded is  somewhat  large,  the  method  may  be  expected  to  yield 
something  substantial.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  results  also 
depend  upon  how  the  materials  for  analysis  are  selected,  since 
a  casual  heap  of  unrelated  data  may  be  examined  without  any 
useful  result  whatever. 

In  the  analysis  reported  in  our  first  article  the  data  were 
secured  by  using  the  "rare-word  test,"  which,  it  was  assumed, 
in  a  collection  like  the  Psalter  should  help  us  to  separate  the 
relatively  peculiar  or  individual  poems  or  passages  on  the  one 
hand  from  those  that  are  relatively  conventional  or  common- 
place on  the  other.  It  was  assumed  that  among  these  latter 
passages  are  to  be  found  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
the  completed  collection — whatever  served  as  the  "connective 
tissue"  to  include  and  envelope  the  diverse  or  peculiar  elements 
that  were  gathered  together.  Whether  the  type  of  material  in 
this  "connective  tissue"  is  relatively  early  or  late,  and  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  whole  process  of  psalm-production  or  represents 
a  final  phase  in  it  (or  some  other  limited  phase),  were  not 
questions  to  be  pressed  at  the  outset.  In  the  primary  reasoning 
it  was  simply  essential  to  bring  together  that  which  probably 
had  some  internal  connection.  In  this  instance  the  effort  was 
made   to   detect  mechanically  materials  that  must  have  such 
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connection  because   of  their  intrinsic  character,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  external  marks  to  identify  them. 

In  the  analysis  now  to  be  attempted  the  materials  are  secured 
by  a  different  process.  We  propose  here  to  examine  the  poems 
the  titles  of  which  refer  to  "David."  Here  is  a  group  that  has 
an  ostensible  literary  unity.  AVhether  this  is  a  real  unity,  and 
what  kind  of  a  unity  it  is,  are  not  primary  questions.  In  the 
older  commentation  the  titles  were  held  to  indicate  actual  author- 
ship. In  most  recent  commentation  these  titles  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  antecedent  books,  bearing  some  name  like  "The  Prayers 
of  David"  (see  72  :  20).  But  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  whether 
all  the  poems  with  these  titles  belong  to  a  single  real  group, 
even  an  editorial  one.  Hence  one  of  the  objects  of  analysis  is 
to  determine  whether  the  ostensible  group  is  fairly  homogeneous 
or  not,  while  also  trying  to  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  its 
main  nucleus.  Furthermore,  since  the  present  distribution  of 
these  "David"  titles  may  not  be  as  wide  as  it  was  originally, 
another  object  is  to  identify  poems,  now  Avithout  such  titles,  that 
probably  belong  with  the  "David"  series.  Inasmuch  as  the 
"David"  poems,  as  they  stand,  make  up  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  Psalter,  any  fresh  study  of  the  facts  has  obvious  import- 
ance. 

In  the  present  study  we  assume  at  the  outset  that  the  "David" 
series  includes  seventy-five  poems,  including,  that  is,  all  that 
bear  the  "David"  title  in  the  received  Hebrew  text,  plus  10  and 
33,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  otherwise  continuous  series  of 
Bk,  I.  These  poems  fall  into  three  subgroups,  namely,  D  *,  3-41 ; 
D2,  51-65,  68-70;  D^  86,  101,  103,  108-110,  122,  124,  131,  133, 
138-145. 

In  the  LXX  "David"  titles  appear  also  with  33,  43,  67,  71,  93-99, 
104,  137.  How  this  fact  is  valued  depends  much  upon  general  as- 
sumptions about  the  history  of  the  Psalter.  For  example,  Briggs  in 
1906  called  all  these  Greek  titles  "conjectures"  of  later  editors,"  though, 
of  course,  in  1872  he  regarded  them  differently. 

The  text-length  of  the  D  subgroups,  as  compared  with  the 
total  text  of  the  Psalter,  is  as  follows:  DS  25o/o;  D2,  12  0/o; 
D3,  lOo/o— a  total  of  47o/o. 

Following,  now,  the  plan  used  in  our  first  article,  we  proceed 
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to  isolate  statistically  the  vocabulary  specially  characteristic  of 
the  "David"  poems.  In  this  case  the  process  is  puzzling,  since 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  three  subgroups  are  upon  an  equal 
footing.  If  they  are  of  equal  significance,  the  subgroups  may 
be  disregarded  and  the  whole  body  of  poems  handled  as  a  unit. 
But  if  not,  differences  between  the  subgroups  must  be  considered. 
In  the  process  here  used  it  is  assumed  that  D  i  is  the  most 
characteristic  subgroup  (as  it  is  much  the  longest),  and  that  D  ^ 
stands  next  in  importance. 

As  before,  the  test-list  is  made  up  by  noting  those  "common" 
words  that  seem  to  "prefer"  D  poems,  that  is,  that  show  in  those 
poems  a  larger  proportion  of  all  their  occurrences  (in  the  Psalter) 
than  the  size  of  the  D  group  or  subgroups  would  warrant  (the 
normal  percentages  being  D^,  25o/o;  D2,  12o/o;  D^,  IQO/o  = 
D  entire,  47  o/o). 

The  following  test-list  is  drawn,  like  that  used  in  the  first  article, 
from  the  235  "common"  words  (those  that  occur  in  more  than  twelve 
poems).  It  includes  primarily  those  words  that  are  decidedly  above 
normal  in  D^  (that  is,  the  percentage  of  whose  occurrences  there,  as 
compared  with  their  total  occurrences  in  the  Psalter,  is  much  above  25). 
To  these  are  added  other  words  that  are  much  above  normal  in  D2  or 
D3,  or  both.  In  each  case  the  percentages  of  the  word's  occurrences 
are  given,  both  in  the  three  subgroups  and  in  the  entire  D  group: 

Test-List  Derived  from  "David"  Poems. 


Di  D2  D3 

D»  D2 

D3 

Di 

D2 

D3 

n2« 

38  4  8 

50 

b^i  V. 

47  11 

0 

58 

V^l 

36 

13 

13  62 

•»in« 

21  26  21 

68 

"1?^, 

29  13 

16 

58 

v^l 

45 

20 

0  65 

n« 

35  24  10 

69 

DT 

24  24 

5 

53 

-IB^J 

44 

4 

4  52 

11« 

20  13  27 

60 

B>-n 

46  8 

8 

62 

nnD 

37 

10 

12  59 

3^« 

38  17  10 

65 

nn 

36  18 

4 

58 

1^3 

25 

20 

10  55 

r« 

46  12  15 

73 

pn 

39  15 

12 

66 

n"? 

42 

13 

7  62 

V}'» 

37  10  16 

63 

non 

56  16 

8 

80 

pu^"? 

34 

23 

11  68 

•?« 

38  16  11 

65 

\>sn  V. 

35  24 

6 

65 

PD 

42 

5 

5  52 

tt^l3« 

26  21  16 

63 

nnn 

28  22 

6 

56 

EJIOV. 

33 

21 

4  58 

n«prp.33  0  21 

59 

nis'n 

44  6 

17 

67 

n^^to 

36 

18 

0  54 

B^n 

44  9  6 

59 

niB  adj 

.  29  13 

15 

57 

'^0 

45 

14 

5  64 

nE)2 

43  17  4 

64 

mn" 

39  2 

11 

52 

1V» 

31 

13 

16  60 

bi 

56  3  9 

68 

"in^. 

37  11 

11 

59 

ntnta 

57 

21 

7  85 

B^pa 

48  19  7 

74 

«T  adj.  33  7 

15 

55 

m 

47 

11 

14  72 

"lira 

25  19  13 

57 

m^ 

25  17 

21 

63 

^?? 

41 

10 

10  61 

"^i 

44  19  13 

76 

nt:^> 

28  15 

13 

56 

B^B3 

29 

13 

17  59 
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Di 

D2  D8 

Di 

D2  D3 

Di  B2  D3 

h)ii 

39 

18 

14 

71 

hv^ 

39 

19 

12 

70 

«ib^ 

34   10   12   56 

»\ffi 

35 

6 

8 

49 

pn^{ 

48 

13 

8 

69 

nsly 

39    18    11    68 

ano 

36 

14 

5 

55 

n-j^ 

42 

4 

17 

63 

^i«ts^ 

38     6    19   63 

■iriD 

50 

18 

5 

73 

Dip 

41 

6 

10 

57 

nnc^ 

38    14     5   57 

vv 

36 

23 

10 

69 

s^i^ 

11 

26 

26 

63 

JT't^  V. 

37     3    17   57 

tV 

18 

27 

9 

54 

B^«n 

33 

9 

30 

72 

]^f 

26    26     4   56 

3ty 

59 

0 

0 

59 

sn 

40 

9 

]2 

61 

u^b^ 

37    11    11    59 

rv 

36 

6 

12 

54 

"^n 

39 

6 

7 

52 

nb^ 

41    24     0   65 

niv  I. 

33 

18 

15 

66 

t^ii 

45 

5 

15 

65 

V^^ 

34    15     8   57 

'?V 

53 

10 

13 

76 

y"i 

44 

13 

14 

71 

•115^ 

29    14   14   57 

DV? 

53 

13 

13 

79 

j?pii 

.  47 

7 

0 

54 

nnn 

45     0   23   68 

ny 

46 

9 

5 

60 

vfi 

45 

5 

11 

61 

n^sn 

19    19   23   61 

n3 

29 

15 

14 

58 

nttty 

33 

13 

6 

52 

Although  the  great  majority  of  the  above  86  words  are  obviously 
eligible  because  of  some  marked  "preference"  for  D  poems,  some  are 
open  to  question.  Thus  ns«  and  HtJ'i  show  small  total  percentages; 
6  are  below  normal  in  Di;  34  are  below  normal  in  D^;  and  33  are 
below  normal  in  D^.  But  in  each  of  these  cases  there  is  some  reason 
for  inclusion.  Certainly  these  words  have  a  markedly  greater  proclivity 
for  the  D  poems  than  other  "common"  words. 

In  using  the  list  it  is  wise  to  omit  T])n\  since  its  distribution  is  con- 
fused by  the  Elohism  of  42-83. 

The  remaining  85  words  occur  about  3150  times  in  the  whole  Psalter. 
Of  these,  1950  are  in  D  poems  (62o/o)_1165  in  Di  (37o/o),  425  in  D2 
(13-fo/o),  360  in  Ds  (11  ^.o/^,).  In  all,  the  85  words  constitute  about 
17  %  of  the  whole  Psalter  text. 

It  will  be  noted  that  15  words  here  were  also  given  in  the  "liturgical" 
test-list  used  in  our  first  article,  viz.:  ^n«,  n«,  nan,  B^pS,  "it»3,  ^""i,  non, 
Siti,  n\n\  ^\^),  nn3,  "•»,  ^Si,  nn^i,  nisfe?.  This  fact  suggests  that  consider- 
able L  material  occurs  in  the  D  poems,  though  the  usages  emphasized 
in  L  are  not  always  the  same  as  those  emphasized  in  D. 

Before  taking  up  the  particular  meanings  of  these  words  that 
are  most  frequent  in  D,  we  may  well  note  how  the  total  occur- 
rences of  the  words  are  distributed  through  the  whole  Psalter, 
since  tliis  will  give  a  hint  as  to  cases  where,  apparently,  non-D 
poems  are  included  in  the  D  series,  as  well  as  of  other  cases 
where,  perhaps,  D  poems  have  lost  the  D  title.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  text-length  of  each  poem 
occupied  by  the  above  85  words  (omitting  T])iV): 
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% 

I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

37 

34 





— 

— 

36 







— 

141 

34 

38 

54 





120 

32 





140 

31 

36 





— 

123 

30 

7,  10,  24 





— 

— 

29 

37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

17 





— 

— 

27 

4,  6. 12,  21, 

35 

55 

86 

— 

133 

26 

3,  16 

62,  64 



— 

— 

25 

11 

,  13,  31, 

41 







109 

,  112, 125, 143 

24 

9, 

14,  25, 

27 

63 

— 

101 

— 

23 

15,  32 



— 

— 

— 

22 

5,  26 

49,  51,  53,  59,  70 

— 

— 

— 

21 

28 

57,  66,  69,  71 





— 

20 

22,  39 

52 



93,  97 

122 

19 

40 

— 

— 

130,  138 

18 

23,  30 





92,  94 

— 

17 

1,  19 

56 

85 

— 

110,  142 

16 

18,  20 

61 

88 



116 

15 

33 

'; 

i3,  74,  82,  84 

— 

119 

14 

29 

50,  65,  68,  72 





118,  144 

13 



44,  48,  58 

81,-  83 

102 

115 

,  121, 131, 145 

12 

8 

— 

75 

91 

107 

,  126, 129, 147 

11 



46 

76 

106 

108,  124,  128 

10 

— 

60 

79 

90,  96, 103, 104 

113,  139 

9 

__ 

43,  45 

77,  78,  89 

99,  105 

127,  146 

8 



42 

87 

98 

132,  135 

7 

2 

47 

_ 





6 



67 

80 

— 

111,  149 

5 





— 

95 

137 

4 









114,  134 

3 





— 

— 

150 

2 





— 

100 

136 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

148 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

117 

So  far  as  this  table  is  significant,  it  indicates  that  the  most  doubt- 
ful D  poems  are  8,  29,  33,  58,  60,  65,  68,  103,  108,  124,  131,  139,  144, 
145,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  49,  66,  71,  92,  93,  94,  97,  112,  120, 
123,  125,  130,  at  least,  are  lexically  cognate  with  D.  Note,  also,  the 
following  points:  the  contrast  in  position  between  1  and  2  (the  pre- 
fatory poems  of  the  completed  collection),  between  49  and  all  other 
"Korah"  poems,  between  67  and  its  neighbors,  between  111  and  112 
(in  spite  of  their  likeness  in  outward  form),  etc. 

The  utility  of  such  a  test-list  as  that  before  us  Hes  in  its 
helping  us  to  designate  the  mainlines  of  thought  that  characterize 
the  body  of  poems  from  which  the  list  is  derived.  To  reach 
results  we  may  either  regard  the  words  and  their  usages  one 
by  one,  or  we  may  make  an  inductive  summary  of  the  contents 
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of  such  poems  iis  luive  a  large  proportion -of  these  words.  Data 
secured  in  either  of  these  ways  may  need  to  be  checked  up 
somewhat  by  other  data,  but  in  general  they  prove  decidedly 
significant. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  dominant  class  of  conceptions  brought 
to  the  front  by  using  this  test-list  relates  to  the  antithesis  or 
opposition  between  "the  righteous"  and  "the  wicked",  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  former,  which,  being  that  of  the 
speakers,  is  naturally  assumed  to  be  correct  and  ideal.  Though 
this  general  antithesis  is  common  in  religious  expression  that 
deals  with  personality  and  conduct,  in  this  instance  it  appears 
with  remarkable  peculiarities  of  sentiment,  implying  that  the 
occasion  of  the  utterances  is  exceptional.  Besides  the  natural 
condemnation  of  what  is  regarded  as  abstractly  wrong,  there  is 
a  bitter  protest  against  the  concrete  injuries  that  "the  godly" 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  "the  ungodly."  Hence  there  is  a  perva- 
sive tone  of  exasperation,  passing  into  commination  or  impre- 
cation. The  historical  implications  of  this  will  be  discussed  later. 
It  is  first  in  order  to  give  some  summaries  of  the  lexical  facts 
in  detail.  1 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  85  words  in  the  test-list  (omitting  n^n"*) 
are  wholly  or  partially  applied  to  "the  wicked"  (or  the  rebellious).  As 
a  rule,  these  usages  occur  much  more  often  in  D  than  elsewhere.  The 
lull  force  of  the  facts  can  be  felt  only  by  examining  the  passages  one 
by  one.  But  the  general  drift  of  the  evidence  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing condensed  summary,  in  which  in  each  case  the  figure  given  first 
is  that  of  the  number  of  times  in  D,  and  the  second  figure  the  number 
in  non-D: 

yvfi,  all  cases,  50/32;  f?S?B  (usually  ptc.  with  ]1S),  of  the  wicked,  14/5; 
pK,  all,  20/9;  V^  and  nn,  all,  45/19;  yj?"i,  against  the  righteous,  7/5 
(3  cases  of  a  "union"  of  "evil-doers",  all  D);  in%  of  evil  combination, 
8/5;  DT,  of  violence,  murder,  7/0;  nono,  all,  12/2;  npB^,  all  (exc.  33 :  17), 
11/9;  nm,  of  evil  speech,  20/7;  mn,  of  evil  power  or  speech,  7/3; 
d'?B',  "rendering"  evil,  3/0;  ^'»,  of  the  bad,  12/4;  ^)iH,  do.,  9/1;  Dn, 
do.,  10/3;  !''«,  toward  the  speaker,  the  righteous,  or  God,  43/11;  so, 
also,   «ife^,  15/12;    D^p,  15/5;   t^m,  8/6;   nno,  8/6;   nt!>n,  9/0;  n>ti>,  3/0; 

1  Here,  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  ways  of  present- 
ing the  data  without  occupying  an  inordinate  amount  of  space.  Yet  the 
effort  is  worth  making  to  give  some  idea  of  the  usages  that  are  statisti- 
cally so  much  more  frequent  in  D  poems  as  presumably  to  be  character- 
istic of  them. 
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2^\  7/5;  ptJ^,  1/0;  p3,  7/2;  Sl^:,  2/1;  tt^pa,  9/2;  tt^n,  1/0;  b-li,  4/0; 
nfife^,  5/1;  h'^y,  1/0;  l?Bi,  6/2,  and  punitively,  9/5;  so,  also  punitively, 
B^n,  11/7;  nnB^,  5/4;  *13«,  9/9;  nT,  3/0;  riTl,  2/1;  h\H\2},  for  the  wicked, 
3/2.  n^,  of  the  wicked,  13/10;  so,  also,  nnp,  8/1;  ])\ifb,  14/5;  HD,  16/6; 
nste^,  9/2;  yv,  9/3;  t5^«n,  6/2;  D^JX?,  2/0;  "rin,  4/1.  ^D,  in  questions  by 
the  wicked,  5/0;  ]S?0,  "because  of"  enemies,  6/0;  lii,  "in  the  face  of 
enemies,  4/0;  m,  of  multiplied  hostility  or  evil,  12/5;  nnn,  evil  "instead 
of"  good,  6/1.  Taking  all  these  together,  with  a  few  others  that  are 
either  uncertain  or  (in  four  cases)  balanced  against  D,  the  above  list 
covers  800  references,  of  which  69o/o  are  in  T>.  There  can  be  no 
question,  then,  about  the  validity  of  the  inference  that  the  test-list 
shows  a  strong  tendency  in  D  to  characterize  the  purposes  and  deeds 
of  "the  wicked." 

The  usages  relating  to  "the  righteous"  are  equally  numerous  and 
striking,  often  being  other  applications  of  the  same  words: 

p'l'i,  of  men,  30/15;  '\^\  of  men,  10/4;  ^rs,  of  the  good,  2/1;  a^E), 
of  well-doing,  12/1;  tJ^^N,  of  the  good,  6/4;  DH,  do.,  2/0;  nnS  of  good 
combination,  3/2;  HT ,  of  godliness,  15/12;  «)Ti,  with  good  as  object, 
3/0;  t31D,  of  stability,  10/2;  pD ,  of  fidelity,  5/3;  n\b^ ,  of  welfare  or  in 
greeting,  13/9;  nbtif,  "at  peace"  1/0;  ntJ^\  of  good  act  or  state,  13/8; 
]l^,  do.,  8/1;  K3te^,  toward  evil,  6/5;  Dip,  of  the  righteous,  6/4;  n^B^, 
do.,  4/3;  Y^n,  of  devotion,  2/3;  Tihtn,  with  "my",  13/6;  bli,  toward 
God,  5/1;  b^y,  do.,  10/8;  d'jK^,  in  vows,  4/5;  nno,  of  ritual  acts,  2/0; 
Xt^:,  do.,  6/6;  nan,  of  good  utterance,  including  prayer,  8/8;  I5>pn, 
toward  God,  9/3;  so,  also,  ti^m,  8/9;  pn,  Hthp.,  2/0;  ntan,  27/9;  non, 
20/5;  riDfe',  in  indignation,  2/0.  ""iS?,  of  a  class,  often  including  the 
speaker,  23/7;  ]iy,  subjective,  13/2;  "lau^,  of  the  "broken"  heart,  4/1; 
tJ^n,  of  chastening,  9/7;  Kt^i,  do.,  3/3;  m,  reflexive,  1/0;  niX?,  of  com- 
mitment to  God,  1/0,  or  of  God's  withdrawal,  8/5;  nno,  of  God's  with- 
drawal, 7/6,  or  of  His  protection  or  forgiveness,  6/0;  nn^,  all  cases, 
15/7;  nv,  with  "trouble",  5/0;  IT,  to  death,  7/3;  nitt,  of  the  righteous, 
11/4;  b)»^,  for  the  righteous,  6/3.  tJ^s:,  of  righteous  personality,  81/50; 
nton,  figure  for  self,  3/1;  2b,  of  the  righteous,  47/28;  so,  also,  3np, 
5/1?;  ]'\^b,  7/4;  HB,  13/14;  T]S>)2f ,  8/4;  yv ,  15/18;  lS^«n,  8/1;  ^i"l,  9/9; 
DSr,  10/3.  m,  absolute  (plur.),  8/3,  and  of  "the  great  assembly,"  5/0. 
■•O,  in  questions  by  the  righteous,  22/15,  and  as  an  interjection,  3/0; 
ni3,  "in  the  face  of"  the  righteous,  12/4;  nnn,  of  supremacy,  6/4. 
Here  may  be  noted  the  stylistic  use  of  negatives,  as  pW,  49/18;  bn, 
deprecatorily,  64/28;  ^3,  20/10;  and,  still  further,  n«,prep.,  14/9.  The 
sum  of  these  usages  is  about  1900  cases,  of  which  67o/o  are  in  D. 
The  characterization  of  "the  righteous",  then,  seems  to  be  another  of 
the  strong  tendencies  of  D. 

Besides  these,  we  have  many  words  and  usages  regarding  the  per- 
sonality or  acts  of  God,  especially  as  applied  to  "the  righteous",  such 
asPOB',  29/12;  ]\»,  9/3;  n3»,  26/10;  n«^n,  3/0;  "131,4/7;  ]yD,  in  prayers, 
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appealing  to  God's  attributes,  7/5;  2V^\  of  His  regality,  9/8;  ]2tJ>,  2/3; 
jjB^;,  33/18;  J>B^>,  13/7;  h:ii,  29/9;  Hfe^i,  help  or  forgiveness,  7/3;  p3, 
14/18;  pt3,  10/7;  ann,  2/0;  pn,  17/9;  ybT^,  7/3;  230,  2/1;  Dip,  8/10; 
^J?B,  2/2;  n"'B^,  in  blessing,  5/1,  or  punitively,  5/6;  B>m,  "require"  or 
"inquire  into",  4/0;  «ilJ>,  toward  evil,  2/0;  m,  punitively,  0/2;  D^B^, 
do.,  3/1;  pnJi,  of  His  personality,  4/3;  ^ft}\  do.,  3/3;  tP,  of  His 
attributes  or  works,  24/20;  m,  do.,  6/4;  hx^,  3/2;  ni:,  "in  the  face  of" 
God,  8/5;  the  name  "':nK,  36/18;  nu:3,  in  praise,  26/15.  The  sum  of 
these  usages  is  about  575  cases,  of  which  63  %  are  in  D.  Certain 
forms  of  expression  toward  God,  with  certain  attitudes  toward  Him, 
are  also  characteristic  of  D. 

If  space  were  available,  many  details  might  be  added  to  these  bare 
summaries.  For  example,  in  the  cases  of  both  s?B^l  and  p''n^  D  prefers 
the  singular,  while  non-D  prefers  the  plural ;  similar  phenomena  appear 
with  other  words  for  persons.  Neither  of  these  critical  words  occurs 
in  the  "Korah"  poems,  and  others  are  either  wanting  or  very  rare  in 
both  "Korah"  and  "Asaph"  poems. 

There  are  some  interesting  points  in  the  style  of  D.  One  that  is 
apparent  from  the  above  lists  is  the  frequency  of  phrases  that  refer 
to  some  bodily  organ  or  member.  Another  is  the  frequency  of  certain 
negatives,  among  which,  however,  we  do  not  find  S^,  which  is  more 
frequent  in  non-D  (152/185). 

The  above  statements  are  rigidly  confined  to  a  particular 
test-list  of  "common"  words.  They  might  be  greatly  extended 
by  adding  certain  usages  of  many  other  ^'common"  words,  which, 
because  of  the  distribution  of  their  total  occurrences,  did  not 
happen  to  be  included  in  the  test-list;  and  also  by  taking  up  a 
large  number  of  synonyms  and  other  terms  from  the  hundreds 
of  "rare"  words.  These  are  but  hints  of  further  evidence  that 
might  be  adduced. 

However  much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  some  details  in  the 
collation  of  data  indicated  in  the  foregoing  summary,  it  is  im- 
possible to  escape  the  general  fact  that  in  the  D  poems  there 
is  a  remarkable  emphasis  upon  the  antithesis  between  "the 
righteous"  and  "the  wicked",  an  emphasis  that  is  not  parallelled 
in  extent  or  intensity  in  the  rest  of  the  Psalter,  taken  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  this  anti- 
thesis is  viewed  in  a  special  way,  due,  apparently,  to  some  con- 
ditions that  made  it  poignantly  felt.  As  one  studies  the  poems 
or  passages  in  which  the  test-words  are  most  abundant,  he  can- 
not escape  the  sense  in  them  of  a  vehement  protestation,  in- 
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dignant  or  dejected,  on  the  part  of  "the  righteous."  The  occasion 
of  this  seems  to  be  an  extensive  experience  of  detraction  and 
abuse,  apparently  reacliing  to  personal  violence.  Hence  the 
sentiments  expressed  are  those  of  personal  outrage,  mingled 
with  jealousy  over  indignity  done  to  the  righteous  cause  v^hich 
the  speakers  represent.  If  there  were  but  few  such  poems  and 
passages,  they  would  offer  no  large  problem;  but  their  number 
and  interrelations  have  always  provoked  inquiry. 

In  the  older  commentation,  the  problem  was  regarded  chiefly 
as  one  requiring  moral  justification  or  apology,  since  this  "im- 
precatory" spirit  seems  contrary  to  the  ideal  or  Christian  spirit. 
When  the  Davidic  authorship  was  posited,  the  apology  sought 
to  amplify  the  details  of  the  personal  history  of  David  and  his 
typical  place  as  the  establisher  of  the  Chosen  People  in  their 
historic  eminence  and  the  forerunner  of  Him  who  should  more 
fully  display  the  divine  righteousness  and  justice.  And,  whether 
or  not  the  Davidic  authorship  was  assumed,  there  was  usually 
an  effort  so  to  connect  the  expression  with  the  ideal  mission 
of  Israel  as  to  make  it  represent  the  normal  attitude  of  the 
godly  to  the  general  power  of  evil  in  the  world.  It  is  in  some 
such  sense  as  this,  of  course,  that  these  poems  have  been  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  Christian  Church  for  constant  liturgical 
use. 

In  the  newer  commentation,  the  emphasis  of  attention  has 
shifted.  Usually  the  moral  aspect  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  antecedent  question  as  to  the  historical  situation 
implied.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events^  that  we  are  in  no  position 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  moral  question  involved  until  we  have 
some  true  notion  of  the  circumstances.  But  here,  as  in  so  much 
Psalter  criticism,  we  find  no  well-defined  consensus  among 
scholars  as  to  what  period  and  what  circumstances  are  to  be 
supposed.  Some  critics  are  apt  to  discuss  each  poem  or  passage 
largely  by  itself,  often  with  much  subjective  impulsiveness. 

The  facts  here  presented  have  to  do  with  this  question  of 
historic  situation.  They  seem  to  indicate  that  we  should  not 
neglect  the  possibihty  that  the  many  poems  of  complaint  which 
largely  constitute  the  D  section  of  the  Psalter  express  primarily 
the  sentiments  of  a  particular  class  within  the  Jewish  community. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  make  much  of  any  theory  that  "the  pray- 
ing I"  is  not  the  individual  who  writes,  but  the  group  or  cause 
that  he  represents.  Every  poem  must  have  had  an  individual 
author,  or  be  made  up  of  parts  so  composed,  and  so  must  be 
held  to  give  voice  to  personal  views  and  feelings.  But  the  fact 
that  such  a  mass  of  poems  was  accumulated,  and  was  so  pre- 
served in  respect  and  usage  as  eventually  to  become  part  of 
the  accepted  Scriptures,  forces  the  conclusion  that  in  some  way 
they  express  the  convictions  of  a  considerable  body  of  persons, 
so  that  they  were  felt  to  have  utility  for  permanent  liturgical 
iteration.  The  actual  point  of  view  may  play  back  and  forth 
between  what  is  personal  and  what  is  collective.  But  the  critical 
phenomenon  of  these  numerous  poems,  connected  by  many  links 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  massed  together  in  a  canonical 
collection,  is  one  for  which  no  merely  individual  or  personal 
explanation  will  suffice.  Some  historical  inquiry  must  be  made 
as  to  their  occasion  and  the  conditions  that  they  represent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  characteristic  D  poems  are 
controversial  and  polemic.  Probably  no  one  would  seriously 
contend  that  they  deal  with  a  purely  ideal  or  abstract  situation, 
or  that  they  are  open  to  an  allegorical  interpretation.  "What 
occasions  them  is  rather  real  and  concrete.  Hence  we  ask.  Is 
the  controversy  that  of  godly  Israel  against  the  heathen  world, 
or  that  of  one  class  within  the  circle  of  Israel  against  another 
class?  Many  considerations  may  be  suggested  in  favor  of  the 
latter  view.  We  are  here  concerned  with  those  points  that  are 
emphasized  by  vocabulary  statistics.  Although  such  statistics 
seldom  supply  really  demonstrative  proof,  they  may  tend  to 
establish  a  strong  presumption  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

(a)  The  D  poems  contain  very  few  clear  references  to  Israel 
as  a  nation  among  other  nations,  or  to  its  national  history. 
Here  they  are  in  strong  contrast  with  some  other  parts  of  the 
Psalter,  especially  with  K  and  A,  as  well  as  many  poems  else- 
where. 

The  word  D»,  clearly  applied  to  Israel  as  the  Chosen  People,  is 
relatively  rare  in  D  (14  times,  as  against  46  elsewhere).  So  with  nbna 
(4/17),  "Israel"  (17/42),  "Jacob"  (6/28).  ]H^,  used  figuratively,  does 
not  occur  in  D. 
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Passages  displaying  a  historic  consciousness  are  extremely  few  in 
D,  even  when  liberally  estimated,  and  those  that  occur  are  mostly  in 
poems  uncharacteristic  of  D.  The  Exodus  may  lie  back  of  the 
theophany-passage  in  18  ==  144,  as  well  as  of  passages  in  33,  68,  103 
and  124;  and  the  entrance  into  Canaan  is  implied  in  9,  10,  110  and 
143.  The  only  other  clear  touches  of  national  experience  are  those  in 
60  =  108  and  perhaps  at  the  close  of  51.  When  the  amount  and 
vividness  of  these  are  compared  with  what  is  found  in  the  long 
historical  poems  (78,  105,  106),  or  with  the  rather  numerous  allusions 
in  both  K  and  A,  in  the  Songs  of  Ascents,  etc.,  the  historic  poverty 
of  D  is  obvious. 

It  should  be  admitted,  however,  that  among  the  poems  that  have  a 
large  proportion  of  D  words — those  in  the  table  on  p.  163  whose  per- 
centage is  (say)  twenty  or  more — there  are  some  that  may  be  given 
a  national  interpretation  without  great  difficulty.  In  particular,  among 
them  is  21,  one  of  the  ''royal"  poems.  But  the  amount  of  such  material 
is  small,  and  the  necessity  of  a  national  meaning  is  not  clear, 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  D  poems  generally  the  arena 
of  conflict  seems  to  be  a  narrow  one.  The  strife  is  continual 
and  persistent.  It  is  interlocked  with  the  relations  and  occu- 
pations of  ordinary  social  life.  The  attacks  most  often  specified 
are  those  of  derision,  slander  and  malignant  innuendo,  inspired 
by  motives  of  settled  hatred  and  oppressive  cruelty.  There  are 
hardly  any  expressions  that  can  be  construed  as  referring  to 
either  military  assault  or  political  subjugation.  In  several  cases 
the  cleavage  that  is  lamented  is  one  between  neighbors  and 
friends,  those  normally  so  knit  together  that  their  rupture  brings 
peculiar  sorrow  and  evil. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  evidence  in  extenso.  One  has  but  to 
read  the  poems  and  passages  in  which  D  words  are  most  frequent  to 
see  that  statements  like  the  above  are  well  supported.  When  these 
utterances  are  massed  together  they  give  a  striking  impression  of  a 
social  and  moral  situation  of  great  intensity.  And,  on  the  whole,  the 
picture  presented  is  fairly  consistent  with  itself. 

Without  dwelling  upon  minute  points  that  might  be  mentioned,  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  certain  passages  that  strongly  imply  that 
the  attrition  complained  of  is  within  the  community.  The  chief  of 
these  are  in  10,  12,  15,  17,  26,  31,  35,  37,  38,  41,  55,  59,  64,  69,  101, 
109,  141. 

If,  then,  it  is  the  local  community  which  is  in  view,  what  are 
we  to  suppose  was  the  situation  that  provoked  these  passionate 
outcries?  We  may  assume  either  one  when  Judaism  was  divided 
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against  itself  into  an  orthodox  or  conservative  party  and  a  lax 
or  radical  one,  or  one  when  the  faithful  Jewish  nucleus  was  in- 
vaded and  overrun  hy  an  aggressive  alien  population  that  derided 
the  austerity  and  exclusiveness  of  all  Jewish  practice.  Both  of 
these  hypotheses  may  be  defended.  But  the  weight  of  evidence 
leans  toward  the  first,  as  at  least  the  primary  occasion  of  the 
distress  expressed.  The  strict  followers  of  Yahweh  and  ob- 
servers of  the  traditions  stand  in  opposition  to  those  of  their 
compatriots  who  have  fallen  away  into  worldly  habits  and  who 
have  begun  to  scorn  and  attack  the  faithful.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  such  defection  is  likely  only 
when  there  was  a  large  infiltration  of  foreign  influences,  especially 
such  as  came  with  the  Greek  domination.  The  contest  would 
then  be  not  only  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  but  between 
Judaism  and  Hellenism. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  situation  might  be  pushed  back  into  the 
Exile,  when  the  captive  people  were  su))jected  to  strong  alien  influences 
in  the  East,  and  were  slowly  being  sifted  into  the  two  classes  implied 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Return — the  faithful  minority  and  the  renegade 
majority.  The  objections  to  this  are  the  total  absence,  in  the  D  poems, 
of  all  touches  of  "local  color"  that  favor  this  hypothesis,  and  the  many 
clear  hints  that  the  national  sanctuary  is  at  hand. 

It  is  much  less  conceivable  that  the  situation  might  be  carried  back 
into  the  time  before  the  Exile.  Against  this  are  the  lack  of  references 
showing   temptation  to  idolatry  or  distinct  national  self-consciousness. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  strong  partisanship  and  even  the  habit 
of  "imprecation"  began  in  the  Exile,  making  its  later  intensification 
easy.  But  in  the  Exile  the  question  was  as  to  loyalty  to  Israel  as 
against  submergence  in  an  outside  heathen  world,  while  later,  in  the 
Greek  period,  it  was  as  to  loyalty  to  the  rigid  Jewish  ideal,  at  its 
own  center,  as  against  a  gradual  weakening  of  that  ideal  into  some- 
thing else  without  losing  its  name  or  its  sense  of  continuity.  The 
first  was  essential  treason  and  apostasy ;  the  second  might  be  regarded 
as  merely  progressive  liberalism. 

Just  here  another  notable  fact  requires  attention.  In  the  D 
poems  the  godly  class  is  not  represented  as  actually  in  power. 
Bather  it  is  in  dire  distress,  in  fear^  in  want,  often  on  the  verge 
of  despair — at  least  such  is  the  implication  of  the  language. 
In  eighteen  of  these  poems  occur  terms  like  *^yp,  UJ^  and  ]1*'12X, 
all  used  as  if  they  were  well-known  designations.    These  words 
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may  mean  either  of  two  things,  or  both  together—  either  that 
the  class  in  view  was  voluntarily  poor,  or  that  their  piety  amid 
unfavorable  conditions  resulted  in  their  being  involuntarily  ^oor. 
In  the  one  case  we  catch  the  hint  of  an  ascetic  ideal;  in  the 
other,  of  social  persecution  and  ostracism.  Though  we  may 
hesitate  to  press  the  former  hypothesis,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
ignored.  Poverty  seems  to  be  at  least  one  of  the  badges  of 
piety.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  implied  that  material  and  social 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do,  who,  as  a  class,  are 
religiously  lax,  if  not  irreligious,  and  who,  besides,  are  not  only 
oppressive,  but  contemptuous  of  their  neighbors. 

In  the  D  poems  there  are  few  exceptions  to  this  general  picture. 
One  notable  case,  however,  is  the  passage  37 :  21-26,  with  which  is 
closely  associated  the  whole  topic  of  112  (nominally  non-D).  Both  of 
these  are  acrostic  poems  of  the  moralizing  class,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  more  homiletic  than  descriptive. 

As  we  consider  the  situation  thus  suggested,  we  may  surmise 
that  the  time  in  view  is  that  when  the  opportunities  for  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  outside  world  began  to  disturb  and 
corrupt  the  social  life  of  Judaism.  The  question  is  not  between 
Judaism  and  idolatry,  but  between  piety  and  worldliness.  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  prosperous  class  is  "the  people  of 
the  land"  in  the  early  Persian  period,  standing  against  the 
zealots  who  would  restore  the  old  order.  It  is  much  easier  to 
believe  that  here  we  have  a  clear  indication  of  the  growing 
commercialism  of  the  Greek  period,  during  which  Jerusalem 
was  able  to  advance  toward  the  dignity  and  wealth  that  could 
ultimately  tempt  the  cupidity  of  an  Antiochus. 

Without  further  elaborating  this  point,  we  should  now  note 
the  fact  that  the  D  poems,  though  giving  a  massive  impression 
such  as  has  been  emphasized,  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  same 
kind.  What  is  here  being  magnified  is  more  characteristic  of 
D  1  than  of  D  2,  very  much  more  so  than  of  D  ^.  It  is  uncertain 
what  is  the  bearing  of  the  colophon  in  72  :  20  upon  the  question 
of  an  antecedent  collection.  Apparently  there  was  such  a  collec- 
tion, known  as  "The  Prayers  of  David,"  which  ended  with  72, 
but  we  have  no  sign  as  to  where  it  began  or  just  what  it  con- 
tained.  If  all  or  most  of  the  poems  now  marked  "David"  were 
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in  it,  why  are  some  of  them  inserted  in  the  Psalter  at  later 
points,  and  why  are  the  two  groups  in  Bks.  I-II  so  widely 
separated?  And  w^hat  is  the  explanation  of  the  doublets  that 
occur,  especially  14  =  53,  40b  ==  70,  and  57  +  60  =  108?  Why, 
also,  is  one  group  Elohistic  while  the  others  are  Yahwistic? 

It  seems  that  the  way  out  of  this  tangle  must  lie  in  assuming 
that  the  earlier  collection  ending  with  72  was  not  large,  contain- 
ing not  more  than  the  D  poems  of  Bk.  II.  This  collection  came 
to  the  editors  in  an  Elohistic  form,  and  was  retained  by  them 
substantially  in  that  form.  But,  besides,  they  seem  to  have  had 
other  materials  bearing  the  name  of  "David"  that  were  Yah- 
wistic, and  among  them  a  few  doublets,  which  they  utilized  as 
they  stood.  If  there  be  value  in  this  contention,  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  relation  of  D  ^  to  the  "Korah"  poems  that  im- 
mediately precede,  and  which  are  Elohistic,  as  well  as  to  the 
"Asaph"  poems,  also  Elohistic,  that  follow  in  Bk.  III. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  because  Bk.  I  precedes  Bk.  II  it 
was  editorially  earlier,  and  that  the  other  Books  follow  in  pro- 
gressive sequence.  With  this  goes  the  further  assumption  that 
the  D  poems  in  Bk.  I  form  part  of  the  early  collection  of  which 
72  :  20  is  the  colophon.  But  both  assumptions  may  be  wrong. 
A  serious  objection  to  the  second  is  the  phenomenon  of  doublets 
between  Books  I  and  II.  And  there  is  no  essential  necessity 
of  the  first.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  Bk.  II  may  have 
been  arranged  and  in  use  before  Bk.  I  was  collected,  and  that 
Bk.  I  was  prefixed  in  the  final  Psalter  for  special  reasons.  The 
purpose  of  what  follows  is  to  emphasize  reasons  for  holding  that 
this  is  the  probable  fact.  The  two  topics  of  importance  are  the 
relation  in  age  between  D  on  the  one  hand  and  K  and  A  on 
the  other,  and  the  whole  question  of  Elohism.  The  latter  will 
be  dealt  with  by  itself  after  the  former  has  been  discussed. 

When  we  consider  the  poems  of  K  ^  (42-49)  in  detail,  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  they  have  to  do  mostly  with  national  conditions, 
past  or  present.  Of  the  D  spirit  of  reaction  against  social  or 
community  injury  there  are  only  microscopic  touches  (in  43  and 
49,  neither  of  which  may  be  original  parts  of  the  series).  Much 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  poems  of  K  2  (84-85,  87-88),  though 
the  point  is  not  so  clear  or  so  well  sustained  there.    The  facts 
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that  the  two  K  subgroups  are  separated,  and  that  one  is  Elo- 
histic  and  the  other  not,  raises  a  question  about  their  original 
unity,  or,  at  least,  about  how  they  come  to  appear  as  they  do. 

42  is  a  poem  of  longing  for  the  Temple  privileges.  The  double 
emphasis  on  the  taunt,  "Where  is  thy  God?",  with  the  geographical 
hints  of  V.  7,  suggests  distance  from  the  homeland,  rather  than  ex- 
posure to  contumely  there.  If  we  lay  aside  v.  9,  which  is  a  plain 
interpolation,  and  the  refrains,  which  seem  to  be  liturgical  antiphons, 
we  hav^  a  compact,  intense  cry  of  distress,  such  as  fits  well  into 
Captivity  conditions.  Wellhausen's  reading  of  v.  7  increases  the 
vividness  of  this. 

43,  at  first  sight,  is  only  a  part  of  42,  and  is  so  counted  by  most 
commentators.  In  the  Hebrew  it  bears  no  title,  as  if  belonging  to  42. 
But  in  the  LXX  43  is  marked  "A  Psalm  of  David."  If  originally  the 
third  strophe  of  42,  how  did  it  become  separated,  and  how  did  it 
acquire  this  title?  Lexically,  it  diff'ers  much  from  42,  and  its  tone  is 
different.  Hence — in  spite  of  incurring  so  scornful  a  remark  as  Hup- 
feld  made  about  Venema  in  this  connection — we  may  venture  to  call 
43  a  later  addendum  to  42,  but  still  probably  exilic,  or,  if  postexilic, 
adapted  to  its  predecessor. 

44  has  two  features  foreign  to  the  style  of  D — the  studied  reference 
to  ancient  history,  and  the  stress  on  national  disgrace.  The  protestation 
about  apostasy  (vv.  18-22)  is  also  to  be  noted.  Laying  aside  vv.  5-9 
and  24-27,  which  are  not  surely  of  the  same  texture  as  the  rest,  leaves 
a  well-formed  poem  of  national  depression,  which  it  is  natural  to 
connect  in  some  way  with  74  and  79.  If  we  suppose  43  to  be  a  later 
inset,  the  K  series  would  then  open  with  two  effective  poems  of  the 
same  general  type. 

45  is  the  first  of  four  poems  that  not  only  differ  from  their  neigh- 
bors, but  in  some  respects  are  unique.  As  I  have  elsewhere  argued 
(JBL  1900),  45  seems  to  be  highly  composite,  using  some  materials 
belonging  to  an  actual  royal  situation,  but  with  imj)0sed  expansions 
adapting  it  to  a  Messianic  application.  We  simply  observe  here  that 
it,  like  its  companion  poems,  implies  a  vivid  sense  of  preexilic  times. 
The  passage  addressed  to  the  "daughter"  is  cognate  with  passages  in 
II  Is.  that  refer  to  the  personified  genius  of  Israel.  All  this  implies 
a  situation  different  from  that  in  the  D  poems. 

46,  47  and  48  have  a  common  spirit  of  triumph,  implying  a  fresh 
memory  of  national  deliverances.  Touches  about  the  stability  of 
Jerusalem  suggest  an  assurance  that  belongs  with  preexilic  conditions. 
Specific  cases  of  divine  intervention  seem  to  be  in  mind — whether  or 
not  the  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib  is  immaterial.  Probably  all  have 
been  reworked  considerably,  but  the  original  themes  and  spirit  are  still 
fairly  clear. 

12* 
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49  is  in  strong  contrast  with  all  these.  It  is  a  didactic  poem, 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  riches  and  poverty.  It  has  not  much  to 
connect  it  with  the  atmosphere  of  persecution  in  D,  although  lexically 
it  is  by  far  the  closest  of  the  K  poems  to  the  usage  of  D.  Standing 
at  the  end  of  the  subgroup,  it  may  well  be  a  late  addition.  If  really 
a  part  of  K,  it  is  an  example  of  the  moralizing  movement  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  imbedded  in  D. 

The  subgroup  K2  is  a  miscellany.  It  is  broken  in  two  by  86,  a 
rather  nondescript  specimen  of  D.  At  the  end  stands  89,  which  we 
may  consider  as  somehow  connected  with  the  preceding  pc^ms. 

84  differs  from  42,  which  superficially  it  resembles,  in  that  it  does 
not  imply  removal  from  religious  privileges.  Its  spasmodic  structure 
suggests  that  it  may  be  a  cento,  of  which  parts  remind  one  of  the 
Songs  of  Ascents.  If  the  speaker  be  collective  Israel,  it  may  be  a 
meditation  on  the  Restoration. 

85  implies  that  a  national  disaster  has  occurred,  but  that  it  is  being 
repaired.     It  closes  with  a  peculiarly  lovely  passage. 

87  is  a  unique  burst  of  patriotism,  centering  in  the  thought  of  the 
Holy  City.  If  86  is  interpolated,  then  the  juxtaposition  of  85  and  87 
may  help  the  interpretation  of  both.  It  is  notable  that  the  terms 
Rahab,  Gush  and  Philistia  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Psalter  only  in  45, 
60  =  108,  68,  83— all  in  the  Elohistic  section. 

88  returns  to  the  dejection  of  42  and  44.  Lexically,  it  has  many 
links  with  the  D  poems,  though  here  the  humiliation  is  the  act  of 
God,  a  visitation  very  different  from  exasperating  persecution.  If  88 
and  89  are  related,  as  the  titles  perhaps  imply,  the  evident  national 
quality  of  89  explains  the  sense  of  88. 

As  to  K  in  general,  note  (a)  that  it  contains  but  one  "royal"  poem, 
45,  which  seems  to  be  an  old  ode  reworked  for  a  new  purpose ;  (b)  that 
it  has  no  acrostic  poem,  and  only  one  didactic  poem,  49,  which  stands 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  no  references  to  the  Law  or  its  strict  ob- 
servance; (c)  that  it  has  no  allusions  to  sacrifice,  excepl  the  slight 
implications  of  43:4  and  84:4;  (d)  that  liturgical  expressions  are  few, 
and  all  these  have  the  look  of  interpolations ;  (e)  that  there  is  a  general 
lyric  freshness  that  cannot  be  missed,  including  touches  of  style  that 
in  D  are  found  only  in  the  poems  that  seem  most  alien  to  the  general 
tone  of  that  group. 

Of  the  D  test-words,  note  that  many  are  wholly  wanting  in  K,  viz. : 

]i«,  is>ii«,  nx  (prep.),  tj^pa,  b'My  on,  ti'm,  ]in,  non,  v^n,  ^o,  b^i,  naji,  nv,  pn:?, 
f\m,  ye^i,  nb^]  and  several  more  are  wanting  in  Ki,  viz.:  y»,  1^3,  «T 
(adj.),  y^\  «toi,  pj^,  ''iy,  pt!^,  n)b\^.  Many  more  occur  but  once.  Since 
K  is  so  small  a  group,  there  is  less  assurance  about  a  test-list  for  it 
analogous  to  that  drawn  up  for  D.  About  35  "common"  words  are 
at  least  twice  as  frequent  as  the  size  of  the  group  would  warrant.  Of 
these,  only  8  are  at  all  frequent  in  D  (none  important  in  the  latter), 
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while  at  least  15  are  very  infrequent  or  wanting  in  D  (including,  for 
example,  «ns,  TS>,  3«,  3pr,  ]«^,  ]V^,  nn,  nnj?,  etc.).  Lexically,  then, 
there  is  a  striking  difference  between  K  and  D,  though  the  difference 
is  greater  between  K^  and  Di  than  between  other  subgroups. 

The  Asaph  group  is  larger  than  K,  and  more  varied  in 
character.  Between  A  and  K  there  is  a  considerable  general 
affiliation  in  lexical  features,  but  A  has  other  affiliations  as 
well.  If  there  is  any  sort  of  homogeneity  in  A,  special  attention 
is  due  to  the  unparallelled  poems  of  national  catastrophe,  74 
and  79,  and  also  to  78,  the  longest  of  the  "historical"  poems. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tone  of  D  is  heard  at  several  points 
in  A,  but  not  enough  to  be  characteristic. 

50,  though  marked  "Asaph,"  stands  detached,  between  K^  and  D2. 
It  opens  with  a  theophany  (somewhat  as  in  18,  but  with  Zion  as  the 
place),  and  proceeds  to  an  assize  before  God  of  the  D"'TDn  and  the 
S?B^"i  (sing.).  The  former,  who  are  "My  people"  and  "Israel,"  receive 
a  remarkable  instruction  about  animal  sacrifice,  and  the  latter  is 
rebuked  for  social  iniquities  like  collusion  with  theft,  adultery,  lying 
and  slander.  Both  sections  close  with  a  call  to  "offer  sacrifices  of 
m^n,"  which  is  appropriate  to  neither,  if  min  means  a  material  offering. 
(Probably  this  call  is  later  than  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  very  likely 
nnn  means  vocal  praise.)  The  only  parallels  to  the  sacrifice-passage 
are  in  40  and  51  (both  in  D).  The  teaching  about  evil-doing  also 
recalls  D.  Lexically,  50,  like  49,  is  considerably  related  to  D.  Hence 
we  infer  that  it  is  either  (a)  a  composite  of  two  fragments  in  the  style 
of  D,  with  liturgical  antiphons  added,  or  (b)  a  liturgical  poem  with 
an  inserted  passage  about  "the  wicked."  In  any  case,  it  stands  apart 
from  the  rest  of  A  in  substance  and  style. 

73  is  also  concerned  with  "the  wicked"  (here  plur.),  and  the  problem 
of  their  prosperity.  The  emphasis  on  riches  and  then  on  death  recalls 
49,  and  the  references  to  violence  and  scoffing  recall  D.  Nothing 
decisively  prevents  holding  that  it  was  originally  an  exilic  meditation 
over  the  riddle  of  the  national  disaster  (not  even  v.  17,  which  cannot 
be  taken  to  prove  that  the  Temple  is  standing),  or  that,  as  with  49, 
it  represents  the  reflections  of  the  Wise,  such  as  might  occur  at  any 
period. 

74  and  79  arouse  special  inquiry,  since  they  concern  an  extraordinary 
national  calamity.  If  pertaining  to  the  same  event,  they  supplement 
each  other — 74  depicting  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  79  the  massacre 
of  the  people  and  the  degradation  of  the  nation.  44b  is  usually 
connected  with  these.  If  rightly  so,  it  is  more  cognate  with  79  than 
with  74,  and  is  less  vivid  than  either,  though  equally  passionate.    But 
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44,  like  74,  embodies  an  appeal  to  ancient  history.  At  the  end  of  79 
is  an  antiphon  that  is  obviously  incongruous. 

Is  the  topic  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar  or  that  by 
Antiochus?  The  facts  cited  might  belong  to  either,  and  the  feeling 
would  be  natural  in  both  cases.  Correspondences  may  be  traced  either 
with  II  Kgs.  24-25  and  Lam.,  or  with  I  Mac.  1.  Great  weight  has 
been  attached  to  74:  8-9  as  supporting  a  Maccabaean  date;  but  the 
argument  from  the  allusions  here  is  not  conclusive  (for  instance,  we 
are  in  no  position  to  say  that  in  the  6th  century  b.  c.  there  was  no- 
thing to  which  ns?^)3  could  be  applied,  and  on  the  absence  of  j^rophets 
see  Lam.  2 :  9).  The  case  cannot  be  settled  so  summarily,  as  the  whole 
Psalter  comes  into  the  question.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
making  these  poems  Maccabaean  involves  not  only  making  most  of 
the  Psalter  similarly  late,  but  then  providing  time  for  its  growth  and 
gradual  codification — all  prior  to  the  LXX.  The  Psalter  seems  to  have 
owed  its  canonic  place  to  settled  liturgical  use.  For  this  time  must 
be  allowed.  Here  it  differs  from  a  history  or  a  prophecy.  This  external 
peculiarity  demands  fullest  weight  in  framing  a  historical  hypothesis. 
The  Maccabaean  theory,  then,  is  to  be  accepted  only  as  a  last  resort, 
not  because  essentially  objectionable,  but  because  of  its  historical 
difficulties.! 

Many  lexical  remarks  suggest  themselves  regarding  79,  74  and  44, 
but  space  fails  for  them  here.  The  three  poems  have  several  verbal 
links.  Specially  notable  are  J)"in  and  nsnn,  of  national  disgrace,  coupled 
with  defiance  of  God,  as  in  the  stories  of  Goliath  and  Sennacherib,  and 
in  Neh.,  Jer.,  Ezk.,  &c.;  the  same  sense  occurs  in  89  and  probably 
in  42,  but  18  other  cases  in  the  Psalter  are  all  personal.  Another 
interesting  word  is  nsi ,  50  %  of  whose  occurrences  are  in  K  -f  A  (with 
this  cf.  nj?,  only  I80/0,  and  ub)V,  only  17o/o).  Still  another  is  ^D«D, 
which  is  found  only  here. 

75  has  probably  been  very  much  reworked.  Its  nucleus  is  a  forceful 
passage  on  the  supreme  rulership  of  God  (vv.  3-9). 

76  has  an  exultant  reference  to  divine  interpositions  in  the  national 
history,  probably  events  like  those  celebrated  in  46-48. 

77  is  a  pensive,  but  trustful,  comparison  of  the  dark  present  of 
national  humiliation  with  the  past,  especially  with  the  memory  of  the 
Exodus.  It  is  probably  composite,  vv.  17-21  being  apparently  an 
appendix. 

78  is  the  longest  and  most  striking  of  the  "historical"  poems.  It 
represents  one  strain  of  the  national  consciousness,  dwelling  on  selected 
events  from  the  records  and  handling  them  homiletically.  It  exhibits 
a  didactic  spirit,  but,  in  spite  of  the  earlier  verses,  not  clearly  one 
that  much  magnifies  the  Law.    Analysis  raises  many  questions,  as,  for 

*  Most  recent  critics  argue  for  the  Maccabaean  date,  but  on  the 
other  side  are  Kessler  (1899),  Kirkpatrick  (1902),  Briggs  (1906-7). 
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example,  whether  two  narratives  have  not  been  fused  together,  and 
also  what  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  the  references  to  "Ephraim" 
(vv.  9,  67). 

80,  like  77,  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  a  distressed  present  and 
a  past  when  divine  favor  rested  on  the  nation.  It  centers  in  a  beauti- 
ful metaphor  of  the  "vine"  transplanted  from  Egypt  and  spreading 
from  "the  sea"  to  "the  River"  (cf.  Ezk.  17).  At  the  opening  note  the 
stress  on  Joseph,  Ephraim,  Benjamin  and  Manasseh — a  sense  of  the 
tribes  rare  in  the  Psalter  (never  in  D,  except  60  =  108  and  68). 

81,  while  like  80  in  general  tone,  is  peculiar  in  emphasizing  allegiance 
to  God  as  against  "strange  gods,"  and  in  its  reference  to  the  trumpets 
of  the  new  moon.  The  former  links  it  with  44b  and  50.  Though  not 
a  lament,  its  monitory  purpose  implies  a  national  need  of  rebuke. 

82,  like  75,  dwells  on  the  supremacy  of  God  among  "the  gods,"  but 
the  train  of  thought  is  obscure.  Perhaps  the  conception  is  of  a  world 
whose  ruling  forces,  though  really  under  the  empire  of  the  true  God, 
are  in  rebellion  and  disorder.  Hence  the  final  call  to  God  to  resume 
His  sway.     (vv.  3-4  may  not  be  original.) 

83  is  obviously  national,  both  in  occasion  and  in  citation.  It  may 
be  the  concrete  expression  of  what  82  veiled  in  abstraction.  Israel  is 
attacked  by  a  miscellaneous  league,  for  which  the  only  Psalter  parallels 
are  in  60  =  108,  87  and  137.  On  the  whole,  these  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  much  for  the  Maccabaean  hypothesis.  They  rather  confirm  the 
impression  that  the  background  here,  as  in  the  preceding  poems,  is 
that  of  the  Exile. 

As  to  A  in  general,  note  (a)  that  it  contains  no  "royal"  poem; 
(b)  that  it  has  no  acrostic  poem,  or  anything  like  the  moralizing  poems 
of  Bk.  I,  except,  possibly,  73;  (c)  that  it  contains  no  reference  to 
sacrifice,  except  in  50 — a  doubtful  member  of  the  group;  (d)  that 
liturgical  passages  are  few  and  all  probably  interpolations;  (e)  that 
the  handling  of  national  history,  past  and  present,  is  extremely  de- 
finite, implying,  in  the  case  of  74  and  79,  that  the  facts  are  not  far 
distant  in  time.    Hence,  like  K,  it  presents  much  general  contrast  to  D. 

Of  the  D  test-words,  note  that  many  are  wanting  here,  viz.:  p«, 
bii,  h'^i,  non,  «t  (adj.),  -itr-',  nno,  "ino,  nij?,  u)iv,  nete^,  b^nti^;  and  21  more 

are  found  only  once  (notably  p'^'TH),  several  of  them  in  places  where 
possibly  interpolation  from  D  may  be  suspected.  A  is  rather  larger 
than  K  (A,  IOo/q  of  the  Psalter,  K,  7o/o),  but  still  too  small  to  yield 
a  large  special  vocabulary.  About  30  "common"  words  are  at  least 
twice  as  frequent  as  would  be  expected.  Of  these,  none  is  specially 
frequent  in  D,  while  15  are  infrequent  there  (including  ]«5»,  nnn,  ^HN, 
2py\  3«,  bi<^\0\  n^m,  &c.).  Note,  too,  that  3  A  words  are  not  found 
in  X  (hpH,  "IIK  v.,  '^^^te^^),  and  that  the  number  emphasized  in  both  A 
and  K  is  rather  small  (]«S,  ]vbv,  n^i,  1iy,  3pj;\  3«,  nnv). 

If  the  whole  vocabulary  of  K  and  A  is  considered,  we  find  that  the 
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two  together  use  about  1000  words  (K,  B36;  A,  751;  common  to  both, 
291),  and  that  about  310  of  these  are  not  found  in  D  (12o/o  of  K,  17o/o 
of  A).  These  non-D  words  are  distributed  fairly  evenly  among  the 
poems,  with  two  notable  exceptions — 82  has  none  of  them,  and  43  only 
one  (quoted  from  42).  Of  the  rest,  46,  49,  50,  77  are  rather  weak, 
while  45,  48,  76,  80,  81,  83  are  notably  strong.  The  words  that  appear 
in  this  list  are  extremely  interesting,  as  they  emphasize  the  pronounced 
difference  in  literary  texture  and  thought-range  between  these  groups 
and  the  whole  of  D.  For  example,  the  number  of  words  referring  to 
natural  objects  and  to  implements  is  significantly  large. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  with  perhaps  others  that 
might  be  developed,  we  conclude  that  K  and  A,  as  groups,  are 
so  different  from  D  in  texture,  spirit  and  allusion  that  different 
conditions  must  be  assumed  for  their  origin.  Furthermore,  K 
and  A  present  enough  apparent  connections  with  the  Exile  to 
favor  the  view  that,  as  groups,  they  belong  to  that  period.  In 
comparison  with  them,  D  seems  to  be  later,  since  the  nationalistic 
tone  of  K  and  A  is  replaced  in  D  by  one  that  we  may  call 
"orthodoxic,"  and  the  resentment  once  felt  toward  aliens  for 
invasion  and  oppression  gives  place  to  resentment  against  those 
within  the  community  who  desert  and  deride  the  faithful. 

Three  questions  at  once  emerge  as  to  the  validity  of  these 
inferences — (1)  Why  is  it  inferred  that  internal  strife  is  later 
than  external?  (2)  What  does  it  signify  that  D  ^  lies  between 
K  and  A,  and,  like  them,  is  Elohistic?  (3)  What  is  to  be  said 
about  the  poems  in  D  i  that  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  group  ? 

As  to  the  first  question.  Israel  lost  its  autonomous  govern- 
ment and  distinct  political  existence  with  the  Exile.  The  over- 
throw by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  so  drastic  that  no  full  return  to 
the  ancient  national  feeling  was  ever  possible,  not  even  in  the 
Maccabaean  outbreak,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  relatively  small 
class.  But  the  disaster  did  not  obliterate  the  national  loyalty, 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Return  abundantly  demonstrated.  It  changed 
its  quality.  The  old  intensely  political  ambition  took  on  more 
of  the  religious  hope  that  gathered  force  as  Judaism  advanced. 
The  Psalter  preserves  signs  of  these  varying  phases.  In  Bks.  II-III 
especially  are  vestiges  of  the  sense  of  Israel  as  an  independent 
state,  crushed,  but  vividly  recalling  its  past  glory.    In  the  D 
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poems  is  the  depiction  of  the  internal  conflict  of  ideas  and 
practices  that  goes  with  a  changing  social  order,  with  but  slight 
outlook  upon  the  w^orld  at  large.  But  in  the  "royal"  poems  and 
in  some  of  the  liturgical  ones  are  marks  of  the  rise  of  a  new 
ideal,  more  or  less  nationalistic  in  terms,  but  religious  in  essence 
— the  epochmaking  conception  of  Israel  as  the  Messiah. 

This  line  of  argument  regarding  the  sequence  of  things  might 
be  considered  a  priori  in  nature,  resting  on  prejudice  or  pre- 
supposition. But  it  is  strikingly  supported  by  lexical  evidence, 
and,  in  fact,  has  fixed  itself  in  the  writer's  mind  as  the  direct 
result  of  inductive  investigation  of  the  lexical  facts,  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  reasonable  explanations  for  them. 

In  the  writer's  mind  the  probability  that  K  and  A  are  in  general 
earlier  than  most  of  D  and  also  than  the  pervasive  "liturgical"  material 
(L)  was  first  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  both  K  and  A  are  verses 
in  either  the  D  or  the  L  style  that  seem  incongruous  with  their  con- 
text and  are  so  situated  that  they  may  readily  be  considered  inter- 
polations. If  a  chart  of  all  the  verses  in  the  Psalter  is  prepared  and 
on  it  are  noted  the  occurrences  of  the  L  and  D  test-words  (in  their 
most  characteristic  usages),  it  proves  that  in  most  of  the  K  and  A 
poems  these  words  are  relatively  few  and  much  scattered,  except  in 
certain  spots.  The  implication  is  that  these  spots  are  those  where 
interpolation  has  taken  place,  sometimes  by  the  insertion  of  whole 
verses,  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  the  remodeling  of  parts  of  verses.  In 
most  cases  one  can  see  reasons  why  the  interpolation  was  made,  if  the 
original  poems  had  been  preserved  from  a  time  when  conditions  were 
different  from  those  when,  presumably,  the  last  stages  of  Psalter- 
formation  were  in  progress.  Without  entering  upon  the  extensive 
discussion  of  details,  we  simply  give  a  list  of  the  verses  in  K  and  A 
among  which  probably  are  to  be  found  examples  of  this  general 
phenomenon,  viz.:  42:9,  6=^12  =  43:5;  44:5,  8,  9;  45:18  (and  prob- 
ably many  details  in  the  body  of  the  poem);  46  :  11,  8  =  12;  47  :  2,  7,  8 
48:2,  9-12;  49:6,  15-16;  50:6,  14,  16-22;  73:25,  28;  74:8-9?,  19,  21 
75:2,  10,11;  76:8-10;  77:14;  78:4;  79:9,13;  80:  8,  15,  19-20;  82 :  3-4 
83:17,  18,  19;  84:5,  9,  13;  85:7-8.  (In  this  list  possible  L  and  D 
interpolations  are  combined,  since  all  that  is  in  view  is  to  indicate  the 
priority  of  K  and  A  to  both  L  and  D.)  It  is  impossible  to  show, 
per  contra,  any  similar  list  of  passages  in  D  that  have  the  appearance 
of  being  interpolated  from  K  and  A. 

Another  line  of  lexical  argument  has  already  been  hinted  at.  The 
D  poems,  except  in  those  cases  that  are  plainly  uncharacteristic  of 
the  group,  contain  relatively  very  few  references  to  objects  in  the  world 
of  nature,  such  as  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  vegetation,  animals, 
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the  heavens  and  their  phenomena,  and  also  relatively  few  references 
to  the  constructions  and  implements  that  man  makes  and  uses.  The 
K  and  A  poems,  on  the  other  hand,  like  some  other  groups  in  the 
Psalter,  make  abundant  mention  of  these  things.  Whether  this  literary 
opulence  is  due  to  a  freer  contact  with  nature  and  with  the  activities 
of  life,  or  to  a  different  use  of  literature,  is  a  large  question.  For 
our  purposes  here  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  richer  style  is 
surely  more  likely  to  be  the  earlier.  It  may  also  imply  a  different 
habitat  or  habit  of  life. 

As  to  the  second  question.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
there  is  a  real  difficulty  for  the  theory  here  advocated  in  the 
fact  that  D  2  is  closely  associated  with  K  and  A  by  position  and 
also  by  its  Elohism.  If,  as  will  be  urged  at  length  in  the  next 
article  of  these  Studies,  the  Elohism  of  Bks.  II-III  belongs  to 
an  earlier  period  than  the  pronounced  Yahwism  of  Bk.  I,  and 
yet  if  in  Bk.  II  is  a  large  group  of  D  poems,  with  much  of  the 
plaintive  quality  that  we  are  here  connecting  with,  social  friction 
and  reaction,  then  the  argument  as  to  the  sequence  of  things 
seems  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

To  meet  this  objection,  we  may  urge  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  internal  conflict  between  the  strict  and  the  lax 
existed  in  every  period,  and  doubtless  found  verbal  and  literary 
expression.  Indeed,  the  whole  range  of  the  prophetical  writings 
illustrates  this.  Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
appearance  of  strong  poems  of  distress  and  imprecation  from 
what  we  are  calling  the  exihc  stage  of  the  development.  Yet, 
if  thus  we  suppose  that  D  2  is  relatively  early,  why  do  we  suppose 
that  I)  ^  which  superficially  resembles  it,  is  considerably  later? 
And  what  shall  be  done  wdth  the  poems  that  have  been  classed 
as  D^?  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  evidence  of  vocabulary 
points  to  the  probability  that  both  Bk.  II  and  Bk.  Ill  were 
progressively  built  out  to  their  present  dimensions — that  D^, 
with  49  and  50,  is  subsequent  to  K 1,  and  that  K  2,  with  86  and 
89,  is  subsequent  to  A.  But  D  2,  though  akin  in  general  senti- 
ment to  D ',  differs  from  it  in  texture  and  contents  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  probably  earlier,  representing  a  time  when  the 
stress  of  class  conflict  had  not  become  so  fully  established. 
D  3  represents  either  the  same  stage  as  D  ^  or  one  still  later. 

In  general,  we  may  assume  that  the  three  great  constituents 
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of  the  Psalter  literature — liturgical,  plaintive  and  didactic  — 
were  all  in  evidence  throughout  its  whole  evolution,  however 
long  that  evolution  may  have  been.  But  careful  study  seems  to 
show  that  in  each  of  them  there  were  successive  stages,  distin- 
guishable and  even  contrasted.  It  is  the  great  problem  of 
Psalter  criticism  to  attempt  the  definition  of  these  stages  in  their 
probable  chronological  order.  What  is  here  in  view  is  to  suggest 
that  the  great  plaintive  strain  presents  several  distinct  aspects, 
and  that  the  aspect  most  characteristic  of  D  ^  differs  from,  and 
seems  to  be  subsequent  to,  those  aspects  that  appear  in  Bks. 
II-III  generally,  except  in  passages  that  maybe  influencdby  D  K 

Probably  the  most  difficult  passages  for  our  theory  are  ones  like 
55:10-16,  21-22;  59:7-8,  15-16;  64:2-7;  69:2-13;  70;  etc.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  or  all  of  these  are  examples  of  accretion  upon 
material  that  was  originally  less  personally  vivid.  Discussion  of  this 
question  will  be  more  convenient  at  a  later  point,  since  it  turns  largely 
upon  the  intrusion  of  Yahwistic  matter  into  the  Elohistic  section. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  presence  in  D>  of  much  material 
that  is  so  peculiar  that  it  stands  vividly  in  contrast  with  the  com- 
paratiye  conventionality  of  most  of  D'.  51  is  unique  in  its  way  (in 
spite  of  some  partial  analogies  with  32);  52,  in  its  most  characteristic 
thought,  is  matched  only  by  the  little  120;  53,  with  its  inexact  doublet, 
14,  stands  out  in  some  isolation  from  its  surroundings ;  55 : 2-9  is 
lyrically  singular;  58  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  poems; 
60,  and  its  partial  doul)let,  108b,  stands  alone  in  reference  to  some 
historic  event  or  situation;  65b  is  without  much  parallel;  68  is  notorious 
for  the  difficulty  of  many  passages  and  of  its  plan.  The  presence  of 
such  passages  predisposes  one  to  believe  that  D^  is  representative  of 
a  freer  literary  stage  than  I)i.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
also  much  that  links  Bk.  II  with  Bk.  I.  It  seems  possible  to  argue 
that  Di  presupposes  the  existence  of  D2,  and  also  that  the  final  editing 
of  D2  was  under  influences  related  to  the  formation  of  D'. 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  Bk.  II  is  by 
far  the  most  elaborate  of  the  series,  though  we  need  not  assume  that 
it  is  as  old  as  the  Book.  It  is  also  more  closely  related  to  the  poem 
that  precedes  than  any  other. 

Probably  phenomena  in  the  titles  of  Bk.  II  are  also  significant,  such 
as  the  terms  DnDtt  and  b''3tyD,  and  the  historic  occasions  named  in  51, 
52,  54,  56,  57,  59,  60,  63. 

The  poems  arbitrarily  grouped  as  D^  vary  much  in  quality.  With 
D2  may  perhaps  be  associated  the  four  Songs  of  Ascents  (122,  124, 
131,  133)  if  they  have  any  claim  to  be  counted  with  D  at  all.  With  Di 
may  be  ranked  86,  101,  109,  138,  140,  141,   142,  143,  144a.    110,  139 
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(exc.  vv.  19-22,  which  recall  D^),  144b  are  each  unique  in  its  own  way, 
and  stand  apart.  103,  145  are  cases  of  the  incorporation  into  D  of 
material  that  properly  laelongs  to  L. 

As  to  the  third  question.  The  D  groups  are  not  homogenous. 
Within  them  are  specimens  of  writing  different  from  that  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  D.  Some  of  these  appear  like  isolated 
vestiges  of  styles  not  otherwise  well  represented,  as  for  example, 
8,  29  (main  part),  65b,  68  (parts),  110,  139,  144b.  All  the 
acrostic  poems  are  within  the  D  circle  except  111,  112,  119 — 
of  which  112  appears  rather  clearly  to  belong  to  the  D  family. 
The  affiliations  of  these  poems  show  that  they  are  not  far  re- 
moved in  time  from  D  proper,  if  at  all.  The  fact  that  the  first 
of  the  prefatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  completed  collection  is 
closely  related  to  119  in  thought  and  diction  suggests  that  the 
monitory  style  that  usually  marks  the  acrostics  was  prominent 
at  the  latest  stage  of  Psalter  development.  Of  the  poems  usually 
called  "royal,"  18,  20,  21,  61,  63,  110  are  in  D,  and  72,  89  may 
represent  stages  of  progress  leading  toward  D.  Here,  again, 
the  fact  that  the  second  of  the  prefatory  poems  in  the  completed 
Psalter  belongs  to  this  class  suggests  that  the  complicated 
thought  that  played  to  and  fro  between  the  historic  David  and 
the  ideal  of  Israel  was  prominent  at  the  close  of  the  evolution. 
The  frequent  juxtaposition  in  D  of  "liturgical"  poems  or  passages 
with  others  of  extreme  complaint  seems  to  show  that  one  of  the 
last  influences  upon  the  collection  was  that  of  those  who  sought 
to  render  all  its  contents  suitable  for  use  in  public  w^orship  and 
to  give  them  a  tone  that  should  not  seem  unduly  pessimistic. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  stronger  references 
to  "sin"  and  "guilt"  are  in  D.  So  with  the  more  definite  references 
to  sacrifice  and  even  to  the  Temple.  As  already  noted,  D  has  very 
few  passages  dealing  with  natural  objects  or  phenomena,  and  what 
there  are  seem  like  relics  of  older  literature. 

Regarding  these  facts  some  rapid  remarks  may  be  hazarded. 
Didactic  writing  probably  began  in  the  Exile,  at  first  standing 
in  some  relation  to  that  called  "prophetic"  (which  was  essentially 
didactic  in  nature).  But  it  tended  more  and  more  to  ethical 
moralizing,  and  finally  paid  special  attention  to  legalistic  regul- 
arity (after  the  fashion  of  the  still  later  Eabbinism).  Its  ultimate 
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tendency  in  the  Psalter  is  illustrated  by  1  and  119.  The  "royal" 
poems  represent  a  gradually  developing  line  of  thought,  rooted 
in  certain  passages  in  the  histories  and  prophecies.  David,  as 
Israel's  first  king,  came  to  be  eponymic,  and  his  story  was  viewed 
symbolically.  Ultimately,  "David"  came  to  mean  the  faithful 
nucleus  of  the  nation,  or  its  personified  genius,  the  term  being 
applied  collectively,  like  "Israel"  or  "Jacob."  In  popular  fancy 
the  historic  stories  of  David  became  typical  of  the  history  of 
the  faithful,  and  so  to  certain  poems  were  prefixed  captions 
recalling  those  stories  (or,  perhaps,  suggesting  the  lections  in 
which  those  stories  were  given).  In  the  poems  themselves  the 
realistic  and  idealistic  points  of  view  often  appear  together, 
fused  and  confused.  The  calling  of  one  or  more  collections  of 
poems  by  the  name  of  "David"  is  naturally  explained  by  suppos- 
ing that  they  were  associated  with  the  experience  and  sentiments 
of  the  faithful. 

In  spite  of  the  references  in  D  to  things  pertaining  to  the 
Temple,  we  may  query  Avhether  these  poems  represent  the  official 
point  of  view  of  the  sanctuary.  This  latter  is  much  better 
connected  with  the  "liturgical"  matter  generally,  most  of  which 
lies  outside  of  D.  Rather  may  we  refer  w^hat  is  most  character- 
istic of  D  to  the  earnest  laity,  and  hence  may  suspect  that  it  is 
an  evidence  of  the  movement  of  thought  and  sentiment  that 
ultimately  expressed  itself  in  the  institution  of  the  Synagogue. 
If  this  be  in  any  degree  true,  we  may  suppose  that  in  the  final 
editing  of  the  Psalter  there  was  the  uniting  of  more  than  one 
line  of  effort,  so  that  the  completed  collection  contained  elements 
derived  partly  from  the  embryonic  Synagogue,  partly  from  the 
Temple,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  school  of  moral  teachers 
somewhat  distinct  from  both.^ 

i  Certain  questions  about  the  relation  of  the  above  argument  to  facts 
in  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha  and  to  tlie  warfare  of  parties  in  the  latest  period 
of  Judaism  will  be  discussed  in  the  last  division  of  these  Studies. 
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The  Genealogies  of  Jesus 

HENRY  A.  SANDERS 

UNIVEESITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

THE  question  of  the  reconciliation  and  interpretation  of  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  as  they  appear  in  Matthew  1  1-17  and 
Luke  3  23-38  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  discussion  since 
before  the  time  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  from  whom  we  have 
an  explanatory  reconciliation  written  before  240  A.  D.  I  will 
not  burden  the  reader  with  a  review  of  the  voluminous  literature, 
most  of  which  I  have  not  read,  but  refer  all  interested  to  Peter 
Vogt,  Der  Stammhaum  Christi  hei  den  heiligen  Evangelisten 
MaWidus  unci  Liilms  (Bihlisclie  Studien  XII,  3,  Freiburg,  1907) 
and  to  J.  M.  Heer,  Die  Stammhaum e  Jesu  nacli  Matthdus  und 
Litkas  {Bihlisclie  Studien,  XV,  1,  2,  Freiburg.  1910).  All  the 
possible  natural  interpretations  appeared  early  and  have  been 
often  repeated.  They  are  as  follows:  1)  Both  genealogies  be- 
long to  the  father  Joseph  and  the  differences  must  be  removed 
or  explained;  2)  Both  belong  to  Joseph  but  do  not  have  to  be 
reconciled,  for  one  represents  the  natural  descent,  the  other  the 
legal ;  3)  One  is  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the  other  of  Mary. 
A  word  should  perhaps  be  added  about  the  second.  The  Jewish 
law  required  a  man  to  take  into  his  household  the  childless 
widow  of  a  brother  and  raise  up  children  to  continue  the  name 
of  the  brother.  Thus  Joseph  was  said  to  be  the  natural  son  of 
Jacob  but  legally  the  son  of  Heli,  who  had  died  childless.  As 
Heli  and  Jacob  were  stepbrothers  having  the  same  mother  but 
different  fathers,  the  two  genealogies  naturally  gave  the  lines 
of  different  families,  uniting  however  in  David.  Thus  in  sub- 
stance Julius  Africanus.  It  would  have  been  equally  easy  to 
find  the  legal  descent  in  Matthew,  the  natural  in  the  Luke 
genealogy,  and  in  like  manner  the  third  method  of  reconciliation 
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might  have  a  double  form  according  as  we  assign  the  Lucan 
genealogy  to  Mary  or  Joseph.  Into  this  controversy  I  shall  not 
enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  genealogies  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  differ  absolutely  in  the  portion  from  David  to  Joseph, 
but  agree  from  Abraham  to  David.  Luke  alone  has  the  part 
from  Adam  to  Abraham.  Furthermore,  Matthew  agrees  with 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  main,  and  for  that  reason  his  genealogy 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  kingly  genealogy,  while  that  in 
Luke  was  called  the  priestly. 

A  different  turn  Avas  given  to  the  discussion  by  the  discovery 
of  a  notable  variation  in  the  form  of  Matthew  1 16  in  the  Sinaitic 
Syriac  and  related  authorities  ^  The  main  points  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  emphasized  by  this  discovery  are  as  follows:  the 
genealogy  in  which  descent  from  father  to  son  is  traced  as  far 
as  Joseph  appears  in  direct  conflict  with  the  virgin  birth  as  set 
forth  in  the  immediately  following  verses  18-25.  This  opposition 
is  sharpest  in  verse  16,  where  we  read  "and  Jacob  begat  Joseph 
the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ."    Yet  the  only  variant  attested  in  Greek  MSS  is  in  the 

Ferrar  group,  w  iiv-qa-TevOeiara  irapOevos  Maptafx  eyevvrjo-ev.    This  form 

is  supported  by  all  the  more  important  Old  Latin  MSS  and  the 
Curetonian  Syriac.  It  appears  to  be  an  intentional  change, 
made  with  the  thought  of  further  harmonizing  the  genealogy 
with  the  virgin  birth.  In  the  oldest  Syriac  MS,  the  Sinaitic 
Syriac  palimpsest  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  the  opposite 
form:  "Joseph,  to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  Virgin,  begat 
Jesus  called  the  Messiah."  This  is  supported  by  the  Syriac 
Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila  and  by  two  MSS  of  the  Pa- 
lestinian Syriac.  With  the  pubhcation  of  the  Sinaitic  Syriac 
in  1894  many  scholars  seized  upon  this  peculiar  variant  as 
positive  proof  that  the  opposition  between  the  genealogy  and 
the  divine  birth  was  irreconcilable,  and  that  the  latter  must  be 
a  later  insert  in  the  text  of  Matthew;  it  was  of  course  claimed 
that  Syr  S  represented  the  original  Matthew  text  for  verse  16. 
Yet  in  the  work  cited  Burkitt  with  regret  discards  this  view 
and  derives  the  Old  Syriac  variant  from  the  form  found  in  the 

1  For  handy  citation  of  all  the  variants  see  Burkitt,  Introduction  to 
Evangelion  da  Mepharreshe,  p.  258  ff. 
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Ferrar  group  and  Old  Latin  MSS,  while  Heer  p.  180  accepts  the 
text  of  Syr  S  as  old,  if  not  original,  but  interprets  it,  "Joseph, 
to  whom  Mary  the  Virgin  was  betrothed,  caused  Jesus  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  Book  of  Births  as  his  son."  The  difficulty 
which  the  defenders  have  in  saving  the  text  of  Matthew  is  ap- 
parent. The  general  proposition,  that  the  genealogy  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  virgin  birth,  seems  practically  unavoidable. 

In  Luke,  where  the  story  of  the  divine  birth  has  never  been 
called  in  question,  the  inconsistency  is  just  as  decided;  and 
besides  the  insertion  of  the  genealogy  at  3  23  is  extremely  awk- 
ward, coming  as  it  does  directly  after  the  voice  from  Heaven 
proclaiming  him  the  son  of  God.  Even  if  we  should  be  willing 
to  omit  the  whole  story  of  the  divine  birth,  as  given  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Ijuke,  we  should  still  find  the 
same  belief  a  natural  inference  from  other  passages  of  all  four 
Gospels:  e.  g.  Matthew  3  17  ("this  is  my  beloved  son"),  Mark  1 1^ 
("Son  of  God"),  1  11  ("thou  art  my  beloved  son")  Luke  3  22 
(ditto),  4  41  ("thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God"),  &c.  Cf.  John 
1  84;^  3  35,  &c.  For  Paul  note  Gal.  4  4:  "God  sent  forth  his 
so)i,  made  of  a  ivoman,  made  under  the  law."  It  is  true  that 
no  one  of  these  passages  is  convincing  by  itself,  but  their  com- 
bined evidence  accords  with  the  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  which 
was  undoubtedly  held  by  the  Church  from  a  very  early  period. 
For  my  purpose  this  is  sufficient,  as  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
its  origin. 

With  this  state  of  the  case  in  the  Gospels  and  Paul,  it  remains 
to  attack  the  genealogies,  if  we  will  remove  inconsistency.  That 
critics  have  not  already  solved  the  problem  in  this  way  is  not 
surprising,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  genealogy  is 
a  Jewish  idea  and  was  known  to  the  early  Church;  cf.  among 
many  passages,  Rom.  1  3  (of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh),  2  Tim.  2  8  (Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of  David),  Acts  13  23; 
John  7  42;  Luke  1  32;  Matthew  9  27;  21  9;  22  42;  and  it  is 
imphed  in  Luke  24  27.    A  genealogy  was  the  natural  adjunct 

2  «  28,255  Ir  191  Epipli*27  Or  1, 389  Bas  Titmanich  Scrap  Cyr  Victorin 
Hier  omit. 

3  «*  77,  218,  e  Syrcu  have  "the  chosen  one  of  God." 
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to  this  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  may  well  have  been  traced 
out  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  such  a  genealogy 
to  be  consistent  with  the  divine  birth  must  give  the  descent  of 
Mary,  not  Joseph,  as  is  apparently  the  case  in  both  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Also  in  the  other  earlier  sources  the  genealogy  is 
understood  to  belong  to  Joseph  and  only  later  is  it  referred  to 
Mary.      The  reason  for   this   early  attitude  is  well  given  by 

ChrySOStom*:  Sta  a-oyOijvai  rr]V  UapOevoVy  Kal  VTroyfrias  aTraXXayrjvai  Trovrj- 
pas.  Et  yap  tovto  e^  oipXV^  '^'^^^  ^lovSaiois  yeyove  KardSrjXov,  kolv  Kark- 
Aevo-tti/    Tr^v    Yiapdkvov    KaKovpyovvres    tw    Xeyofxkvo),    Kal   /zot^^eias   avTrjv 

€Kpivav  av.  Chrysostom  says  that  this  idea  is  not  from  himself 
but  from  "our  fathers,  wonderful  and  distinguished  men."  Who 
these  older  authorities  were  we  do  not  know,  but  so  surprising 
a  statement  points  to  an  author  old  enough  to  know  that  the 
genealogies  had  been  in  general  circulation  before  the  story  of 
the  divine  birth  was  taught  by  the  Church.  Yet  whatsoever 
the  earlier  beliefs  of  the  church  may  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  Gospels  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  held  sway.  Jesus 
might  still  be,  and  as  we  have  seen  from  the  citations  above, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  David ;  but  it  was  quite  a  different 
matter  to  attempt  to  prove  that  descent  by  tracing  his  genealogy 
through  Joseph.  That  is  an  inconsistency  so  direct  as  to  force 
us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  divided  authorship.  Yet  at 
whatever  time  the  genealogies  came  into  the  text  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  they  are  presumably  derived  from  earlier  lost  docu- 
ments or  from  still  older  tradition.  Their  admittedly  ancient 
character,  however,  can  not  be  used  to  bolster  up  their  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  present  Gospels,  for  that  is  a  question  to  be 
settled  on  the  basis  of  text  criticism,  and  the  evidence  against 
it,  though  scanty,  is  definite  and  old. 

For  Matthew  1  1-17  we  have  above  noted  the  evident  attempts 
in  the  Greek  MSS  of  the  Ferrar  group,  Old  Latin  MSS,  and 
some  Syriac  authorities  to  accommodate  the  genealogy  to  the 
divine  birth  by  a  change  in  verse  I6.  Furthermore,  if  the  text 
of  Syr  S  is  the  earlier,  all  Greek  MSS  have  suffered  a  similar 
though  less  drastic  change.  By  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  Dialogue 
of  Timothy  and  Aqiiila  and  the  Palestinian  Syriac  the  Syr  S 

*  Cf.  Horn.  Hi.  in  Matt. 
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text  can  be  traced  back  to  about  200  A.  D.^,  while  the  regular 
text  finds  its  oldest  representative  in  Tertullian  at  about  the 
same  time.  We  can  see  why  the  contradiction  between  genea- 
logy and  divine  birth  should  be  smoothed  over,  but  it  is  not 
clear  why  a  change  should  be  introduced  merely  to  emphasize 
it.  Even  against  Burkitt  I  must  hold  that  Syr  S  represents  an 
older  form  of  the  text  than  that  found  in  the  Greek  MSS.  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  whole  genealogy  is  from  a 
different  author  than  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

This  view  finds  further  support  from  the  omission  of  these 
verses  in  the  Old  Latin  MS  rg ,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  the  omission  was  original.  Mr.  Alfred  de  Burgh,  librarian 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  gives  the  following  information  in 
regard  to  this  MS:  "rg  (Garland  of  Howth)  is  all  on  separate 
leaves,  perhaps  cut  by  the  binder  in  1831.  It  begins  at  Matthew 
1  18  with  a  very  large,  ornamental  XPI  fully  parallel  to  the 
ornaments  at  the  beginnings  of  the  other  Gospels."  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  an  earlier  leaf  con- 
taining verses  1-17  has  been  lost.  His  reason  is  doubtless  a 
widespread  characteristic  of  old  Bible  MSS  of  Ireland  and 
England,  noted  by  Wordsworth  with  the  words,  "the  genealogy 
was  treated  with  greater  freedom  than  the  rest  of  the  text  as 
being  in  some  sense  outside  of  the  Gospel;  many  MSS,  both 
British  and  continental,  make  a  new  departure  at  Christi  autem 
(jeneratio  sic  erat  often  with  large  and  elaborate  initials."^ 
Wordsworth  and  White  in  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate  note  this 
characteristic  in  the  MSS  D  2^  L  IVT  Q  B  V  Y,  to  which  we 
may  add  P  Z,  dimma,  mulling,  harl.  1802,  harl.  2797,  Codex 
Aureus,  Brit.  Mus.  Eeg  I  A  xviii,  Paris  256,  &c.  Wordsworth 
further  notes  that  there  is  an  addition  after  verse  17  in  some 
Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  MSS,  giving  the  number  of  generations 
from  Abraham  to  Jesus;  also  the  Lindisfarne  MS  (Y)  actually 
begins  the  Gospel  with  the  Avords  Incipit  Evangelii  Genealofjia 
Matliei  and  inserts  the  true  title  Incijnt  Evangdimn  secundum 
Mcittheum  before  verse  18.  This  change  in  title  is  now  found 
to  be  supported  by  a  later  hand  (9*^  or  10*^  century)  of  MS  Z; 

5  Of.  Burkitt  and  Heer,  loc.  cit 

6  Cf.  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts,  i.  p.  xxxvi. 
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also  a  similar  variation  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  which 
has  no  title,  but  after  1  i7  inserts  Finit  lyrologus.  Item  incipit 
nunc  Evancjelium  secundum  Matheum,  while  1  18  begins  the 
next  page  with  fine  capitals.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg  I  B  vii  supports 
these,  starting  a  new  column  with  ornament  at  1  18,  before 
which  there  is  a  vacant  space  extending  over  half  a  column. 
MS  SP  (through  the  fault  of  the  binder)  begins  with  1  is  and 
the  genealogy  comes  two  leaves  later.  Yulgate  G,  supported 
by  Sangallensis  49,  has  added  before  1  i  an  extra  genealogy 
from  Adam  to  Abraham,  which  seems  drawn  from  Genesis  and 
Luke.  Not  only  is  the  statement  of  Wordsworth  about  the 
free  treatment  of  the  genealogy  well  supported,  but  on  the  basis 
of  this  evidence  we  may  class  r^  with  Y,  Book  of  Deer,  and  Z^ 
as  beginning  Matthew  at  1  is,  and  so  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  this  MS  also  the  genealogy  was  originally  prefixed  as  an 
introduction.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  r^  has  a  more 
extensive  ornament  at  1  is  than  is  found  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  genealogy  in  Luke  was  added  still  later,  and  much 
more  decided  evidence  of  its  original  omission  remains.  The 
Washington  MS  of  the  Gospels  (W)  of  the  fourth  century 
omits  it,  giving  Luke  3  23  in  the  form  found  in  j^  B  L  fam.  1  &c., 
but  stopping  with  'Iwo-tJc/).  Verse  1  of  chapter  4  follows  with 
projecting  paragraph  and  preceded  by  slight  vacant  space  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  line,  as  is  usual  in  W  before  a  para- 
graph. There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  the  scribe  knew  of 
any  omission  at  this  point.  The  genealogy  was  surely  omitted 
by  the  parent  of  W,  which  must  be  dated  soon  after  300  A.  D. 
W  is  supported  in  this  omission  by  minuscule  579,  a  13*^  century 
copy  of  a  very  early  uncial  MS,  which  in  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
shows  strong  affiliation  with  «  B  &c.,  though  often  having  older 
so-called  Western  readings.^  Furthermore,  579  omits  all  of 
verse  23,  thus  lacking  the  statement  about  the  fatherhood  of 
Joseph,  which  is  found  in  W.  This  introduction  to  the  genealogy 
varies  much  in  the  different  families  of  MSS  and  may  have 
been  originally  only  a  gloss;  but  whether  original  or  a  gloss,  it 
certainly  determined  the  place  for  the  insertion  of  the  whole 
genealogy.     Because  of  the  somewhat  awkward   character  of 

7  Cf.  Schmidtke,  Die  Evangelien  eines  alien  JJnzialcodex,  Leipzig,  1903. 
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this  introductory  phrase,  when  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
genealogy,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  insertion 
in  some  ancestor  of  W  or  omitted  by  the  parent  of  579;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  form  in  579  original,  and  therefore 
W  gives  a  form  of  text  corrupted  by  the  insertion  of  a  gloss, 
though  we  must  admit  that  the  insertion  was  very  old,  far 
antedating  the  parent  of  W. 

The  evidence  for  the  original  omission  of  the  genealogy  of 
Luke  is  probably  not  much  strengthened  by  its  absence  in  all 
the  older  lectionaries  of  Matthaei  (47,  50,  51,  52,  53),  though 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  later  lectionaries  have  it.  Matthaei 
thought  that  the  omission  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  certain 
time  the  genealogy  was  not  read  in  church ;  but  we  now  see 
that  the  omission,  if  it  be  so  styled,  occurred  as  early  as  the 
third  century.  As  the  texts  of  the  lectionaries  developed  to 
some  extent  independently  of  the  regular  Bible  MSS,  the  failure 
in  a  branch  of  that  tradition  may  be  considered  as  additional 
evidence  of  early  or  original  omission. 

The  evidence  of  the  sixth  century  Greek-Latin  MS  D  d  is 
more  puzzling  and  has  been  generally  disregarded.  Allowing 
for  some  changes  in  transmission  the  text  of  D  d  gives  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  in  the  place  of  the  Luke  genealogy,  but 
in  inverted  order  to  agree  with  the  Lucan  form  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  names  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  which  Matthew 
did  not  give.  Also  after  uxovlov  the  two  names  uaaKafj.  and 
cAiaKct/i,  and  after  oCcta  the  three  a/xaa-iovy  iwas  and  oxoCtov  are 
inserted,  and  a/BiovS  replaces  a/3ia.  For  all  these  except  eXiaKei/iS 
there  is  old  though  scanty  authority  in  the  Matthaean  tradition 
of  the  genealogy,  but  not  in  the  Lucan.  The  explanation  of 
this  peculiar  combination  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  original  D  d 
text  omitted  the  Lucan  genealogy,  as  do  W  and  579.  Neither 
was  any  Lucan  genealogy  known  in  the  home  of  the  D  text  at 
that  time  (early  second  century?).  A  genealogy  showing  affili- 
ation to  Old  Latin,  Old  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  MS  tradition  was 
accordingly  borrowed  from  Matthew.  Later  the  text  was  super- 
ficially brought  into  accord  with  the  then  current  Luke  genealogy 

8  e\MK€ifi  occurs  later  in  both  genealogies,  so  it  is  here  only  a  mistake 
due  to  careless  correction  or  an  intrusion  from  the  neighboring  column. 
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by  adopting  the  inverted,  abbreviated  form  and  by  adding  the 
names  from  Adam  to  Abraham.  Either  the  scribe  making  the 
change  did  not  fully  understand  the  difference  in  the  names 
from  David  to  Joseph;  or  he  was  trying  to  bring  his  text  into 
seeming  accord,  but  at  the  same  time  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  original.  D,  however,  shows  elsewhere  such 
decided  likeness  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  W  text  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  the  original  D  text  as  another 
authority  for  the  omission  of  the  Luke  genealogy.  Not  only 
does  it  seem  necessary  to  date  the  common  ancestor  of  W,  D, 
and  579  early  in  the  second  century,  but  all  the  later  Church 
fathers,  from  Julius  Africanus  and  Origen  on,  seem  to  have 
known  both  genealogies.  On  the  other  hand  Epiphanius  has 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  (early  second  century)  refer  to  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  alone  as  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Joseph.^  As  these  men  were  the  leaders  of  heresies  main- 
taining the  purely  human  origin  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  have  referred  to  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  speci- 
fically as  the  proof  of  their  contention  if  other  genealogies  had 
been  current. 

Further  evidence  for  the  original  omission  of  the  Luke  gene- 
alogy can  be  drawn  from  the  forms  of  the  names  in  the  Sinaitic 
Syriac.  In  spite  of  the  extremely  early  character  of  the  text 
as  a  whole,  there  are  names  which  show  the  influence  of  G-reek 
mistakes,  or  rather  of  mistakes  appearing  in  the  Greek  MSS 
fc$  and  B  with  but  little  if  any  other  support;  cf.  Jobel  (=  «  B)^^ 
against  ioj/?7y8  of  all  other  authorities ;  the  interchange  of  A  and  A 
was  common  in  Greek  uncials;  Sala  (=  «*  B  Eth)  against 
a-aXfiiov  of  all  others;  Adam  (=  t<*  Eth)  against  aiiivaSajS  of  all 
others.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  names  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  but  the  secondary  character  of  the  text  is 
shown  by  Syriac  mistakes  as  well  as  by  Greek.  This  accords 
so  ill  with  the  rest  of  the  text,  that  the  genealogy  seems  best 
explained  as  a  later  insert.  Somewhat  doubtful  also  is  the 
evidence  derived  from  Cyril's  failure  to  mention  the  genealogy 
in  his  commentary  on  Luke.     Alone  this  would  not  be  a  very 

9  Cf.  Raer.  xxx.  14. 

10  D?""  has  io^rjX, 
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convincing  proof  that  the  genealogy  did  not  stand  in  his  copy 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  added  to  our  other  old  evidence  of  omission, 
it  must  bear  the  same  interpretation. 

I  have  reserved  one  piece  of  evidence,  and  that  in  my  opinion 
by  far  the  weightiest,  because  it  applies  equally  to  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Theodoret  tells  us  that  in  the  Diatessaron  Tatian  omitted 
the  genealogies  and  all  other  passages  which  show  that  Christ 
was  born  of  David  by  the  flesh.^^  There  are  two  MSS  of  the 
Arabic  Diatessaron,  of  which  the  younger,  a  Vatican  MS,  con- 
tains the  genealogies  as  a  part  of  the  text,  but  the  older  Borgian 
MS  has  them  added  as  an  appendix  with  the  title  "  The  Book 
of  the  Generation  of  Jesus ^  This  contradiction  of  authorities 
is  a  striking  parallel  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  history  of 
the  genealogy  in  Matthew.  In  the  case  of  the  Diatessaron  the 
statement  of  Theodoret  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  true  con- 
ditions. The  Diatessaron  originally  lacked  the  genealogies; 
later  someone  added  them  as  an  appendix,  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  New  Testament.  The  form  with  the  genealogies  in- 
serted in  the  text,  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS,  exhibits  the 
work  of  a  second  harmonizer.  The  Latin  harmony  of  Victor  of 
Capua  (Codex  Fuldensis)  preserves  only  the  arrangement  of 
the  Diatessaron;  the  text  is  that  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  gene- 
alogies even  are  contained.  However,  a  table  of  contents  in 
Vulgar  Latin  precedes  the  text,  and  in  this  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  genealogies,  so  we  may  assume  that  they  are  a  later 
insert  here  also.  We  must  further  note  that  the  Arabic  Dia- 
tessaron (4  29)  has  Luke  3  23  a,  thus  agreeing  exactly  with  W  in 
the  amount  of  the  Luke  genealogy  omitted.  The  conclusion  that 
we  reached  above,  viz.  that  the  insertion  of  the  statement  about 
the  fatherhood  of  Joseph  must  have  antedated  the  immediate 
parent  of  W,  is  fully  confirmed.  The  agreement  of  W  and  the 
Diatessaron  in  retaining  this  sentence  while  omitting  the  gene- 
alogy, is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  reproducing  an 
established  text  form. 

On  the  other  hand  Theodoret  s6ems  entirely  wrong  in  his 
statement  that  Tatian  omitted  all  other  passages  which  show 
that  Christ  was  born  of  David  by  the  flesh.     Against  this  we 

n  Cf.  Haer,  Fab.  i.  20. 
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can  cite:  Arabic  Diatessaron  1  33  (=  Luke  1  32)  'his  father 
David';  12  33  (=  Matthew  9  27)  'son  of  David';  35  6  (=  John 
7  42)  'the  Messiah  shall  come  of  the  offspring  of  David,  and 
from  Bethlehem  the  village  of  David';  35  I8  (=  Matthew  22  42) 
'the  son  of  David';  39  32  (=  Matthew  21  9)  'son  of  David';  in 
fact  all  such  passages  naming  or  implying  that  Christ  was  the 
son  of  David  appear  in  the  MSS  in  the  proper  place.  It  seems 
clear  that  Theodoret- was  giving  the  reason  why  he  thought  the 
genealogies  were  omitted,  and  so  assumed  that  the  similar 
passages  must  have  been  omitted  also.  As  he  was  wrong  in 
the  one  case,  so  he  probably  was  in  the  other.  Tatian  omitted 
the  genealogies  because  they  were  not  present  in  the  MS  or 
MSS  of  the  four  Gospels  used  by  him  in  making  the  harmony. 
As  the  composition  of  the  Diatessaron  fell  between  150  and 
180  (probably  about  175),  the  MS  or  MSS  which  he  used, 
rank  among  the  most  ancient  authorities  for  the  Gospels  of 
which  we  have  any  definite  information. 

This  is  the  evidence  against  the  genealogies  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  it.  There  is  perhaps  too  much  of  inference 
and  too  httle  of  actual  MS  authority  for  us  to  consider  the 
matter  proved,  but  it  affords  a  more  natural  explanation  for 
the  inconsistencies  and  omissions  noted  than  any  alternative 
explanation.  The  very  early  heresies  noted  by  Eusebius  as 
well  as  by  Epiphanius^^  might  well  have  caused  the  insertion 
of  genealogies  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew^  and  Luke,  if  other 
books  or  records,  then  extant,  contained  them. 

<2  Cf.  Haer.  xxx.  14. 
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The  Latin  Prologues  of  John 

BENJAMIN  W.  BACON 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

THE  Latin  texts  of  the  New  Testament  as  recently  presented 
in  Wordsworth  and  White's  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  i  have 
four  different  forms  of  preface  to  the  respective  Gospels,  the 
MSS.  which  have  prologues  sometimes  presenting  one,  sometimes 
another,  sometimes  more  than  one,  in  various  orders  of  arrange- 
ment. In  the  present  discussion  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the 
prologues  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  shall  dismiss  with  the 
briefest  possible  mention  those  forms  which  have  already  been 
adequately  discussed,  or  for  other  reasons  throw  no  new  light 
upon  the  problem  of  its  authorship. 

The  first  form  of  prologue  appears  in  only  two  codices,  those 
designated  H  and  0  by  W-W.  Even  here  it  is  but  the  former 
of  two  alternates.  It  is  a  simple  excerpt  from  Augustine's 
treatise  De  Consensu  Evangeliorum ,  i.  4.  As  such  we  may 
designate  it  the  Augustinian  and  dismiss  it;  for  its  variants 
are  insignificant  and  Augustine  himself  is  not  employing  sources 
nor  reporting  tradition,  but  only  giving  his  own  estimate  of 
John  as  compared  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  form  of  prologue  next  in  order  of  dismissal  is  by  far 
the  most  common.  It  is  highly  interesting  and  important,  but 
has  already  been  discussed  with  remarkable  scholarship  and 
acumen  by  Corssen  under  the  title  "Monarchianische  Prologe" 
in  vol.  XV.  of  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  T.  u.  TJ.  (1896,  pp.  1-138). 
Corssen  has  demonstrated  that  while  it  accompanies  many 
forms  of  Jerome's  translation,  it  is  not  derived  from  him,  but 
is  a  survival  of  the  older  period.  He  shows  that  the  group  of 
four  prologues  of  this  type  presuppose  a  different  order  of  the 

1  Referred  to  hereinafter  as  W-W. 
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Gospels  in  the  canon  from  Jerome's.  They  further  exhibit  a 
Monarchian  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  which  in  Jerome's 
time  had  become  antiquated  and  heretical,  and  in  particular  the 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  material  independently 
traceable  to  an  older  source  tlu'ough  no  less  than  ten  authorities 
including  Augustine.  Most  of  these  are  independent,  several 
older  than  Jerome;  and  they  refer  the  data  explicitly  to  an 
ancient  Historia  ecdesiastica,  which  must  have  had  written  form 
to  account  for  the  coincidence  in  language  of  the  excerptors. 
According  to  Corssen  this  Historia,  probably  current  in  the 
form  of  a  prologue  or  argumentum,  reflected  still  the  contro- 
versies of  the  close  of  the  second  century  on  the  canonicity  of 
John.  He  dates  the  Historia  accordingly  in  its  primitive  form, 
which  he  reproduces  from  the  ten  excerptors,  no  later  than 
the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  when  Roman  orthodoxy 
was  still  of  a  decidedly  Monarchian  type.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
evidence  could  be  added  from  Epiphanius,^  as  an  eleventh 
excerptor,  connecting  some  of  the  data  with  Hippolytus,  the 
defender  of  the  Johannine  writings  against  Caius  ca.  207  A.  d. 
But  1  will  not  delay  longer  with  this  form  of  prologue,  which 
with  Corssen  we  may  designate  the  Monarchian. 

The  third  form  of  prologue  is  found  in  three  codices  desig- 
nated by  W-W  H,  0,3  and  Benedictus.  It  might  be  dismissed 
as  promptly  as  the  first,  but  for  its  occurrence  also  in  briefer 
recension  in  a  fourth,  the  so-called  Codex  Toletanus,  of  which 
we  have  presently  to  speak  more  at  length.  Apart  from  this 
it  would  not  detain  us ;  for  in  the  longer  recension  of  H  9  Bened. 
this  prologue  is  purely  and  simply  an  extract  from  ch.  ix  of 
Jerome's  De  Viris  lllustribus,  Not  only  does  it  transcribe  the 
whole  chapter  almost  unchanged  and  quite  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  later  paragraphs  are  inappropriate,  seeing 
they  relate  to  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  John;  it  does  not  even  omit  Jerome's  promise  to  his 
readers  to  discuss  the  subject  of  John  the  Elder  and  the  two 
tombs  at  Ephesus  when  he  shall  reach  in  order  the  name  of 
Papias.    This  description  of  course  was  never  written  for  any 

2  Haer.\i.2&nd  12. 

^  In  H6  as  the  alternate  to  the  Augustinian. 
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other  work  than  the  De  Vir.  III.  Indeed  Cod.  6  is  quite  honest 
in  its  borrowing,  and  gives  the  extract  the  plain  title  Incp 
pref  hieronimi  prb  in  ioEn.  Only  this  heading  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  its  place.  It  now  stands  over  the  extract 
from  Augustine  which  in  G  precedes  that  from  Jerome.  Whatever, 
then,  may  be  true  of  T's  shorter  recension,  the  longer,  that 
of  H  9  Bened.,  certainly  rests  upon  Jerome.  Its  variations,  of 
which  only  one,  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  has  any  importance, 
give  no  indication  of  acquaintance  with  any  outside  source. 
We  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  designating  this  prologue 
— at  least  in  its  longer  form — by  the  title  0  has  given  it: 
"pref  hieronimi"  =  Prologue  of  Jerome.  That  Jerome  himself 
employs  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  has  been  shown  by  Corssen. 
The  fourth  and  last  form  of  ^prologue  is  given  by  W-W  as 
appearing  in  only  one  codex  (apart  from  T  which  must  again 
be  temporarily  set  aside).  This  MS.  is  the  so-called  Codex 
Keginae  Suetiae,  or  Keginensis,  a  Vatican  Vulgate  MS.  of 
the  ninth  century,  catalogued  as  Alex.  Nr.  14  and  edited  by 
Cardinal  I.  M.  Thomasius  (0pp.  1,  p.  344,  Eomae  1747).  But 
the  limitation  of  W-W  is  due  to  oversight.  Corssen,  whom 
W-W  do  not  mention,  had  given  in  the  work  above  cited  the 
collation  of  this  prologue  from  another  MS.  in  the  Royal  Public 
Library  at  Stuttgart  (fol.  44).  Stuttgartensis,  as  I  shall  call 
this  MS.,  presents  the  same  text  as  Eeginensis,  with  three 
slight  variations  to  be  considered  later.  The  form  of  prologue 
here  represented  we  may  designate  the  Graeco-Latin;  for  it 
gives  clear  evidence,  at  least  in  the  fii'st  part,  of  translation 
from  some  Greek  original.  It  is  that  which  possesses  for  us 
at  present  the  most  vital  interest;  for  while  confessedly  com- 
posite, corrupt  and  legendary,  it  professes  to  give  the  testimony 
of  the  Exegeses*  of  Papias  to  the  publication  of  the  Gospel 
by  John  himself  "while  yet  in  the  body."  Moreover  Clemen's 
Entstehung  des  Johannesevangeliums,  1912,  a  work  of  the  fore- 
most rank,  now  proposes  to  accept  the  statement  after  due 
allowance  for  errors  of  translation  and  transcription.  Clemen 
does  not  himself  admit  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel, 

*  The  texts  vary  between  'E^^yr/crty  and  'E^?j7^o-ets.    As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience only  we  employ  the  title  Exegeses. 
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but  he  holds  that  Papias  did;  and  that  he  so  testified  in  his 
Exegeses.  If  so,  we  have  in  this  single  clause  of  a  rare  Latin 
prologue  a  testimony  outweighing  in  importance  all  the  rest 
of  the  external  evidence  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  put  together. 
But  it  is  time  we  returned  to  T  and  its  alleged  extract  from 
Papias. 

Codex  T  is  a  Spanish  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  of  some- 
what mixed  descent.  According  to  Burkitt  it  contains  "not  a 
few  Old  Latin  readings."  Like  codd.  H,  0,  and  Bened.  it  has 
more  than  one  prologue  to  John,  placing  first  the  common  or 
Monarchian,  under  the  title:  Incipit  Praefatio  sci  evangelii 
scum  lohannem.  After  this  prologue  follows  another  with  the 
heading  "Incipit  Prologus  Secundus,"  whose  peculiarities  we 
have  now  to  consider.  The  first  two-thirds  of  this  second 
prologue  of  T  (T2*)  are  parallel  to  the  first  part  of  the  chapter 
of  De  Vir.  III.  which  in  H  0  Bened.  constitutes  the  prologue  of 
Jerome.  The  last  third  (T2'')  is  parallel  to  the  prologue  of 
the  fourth  form — that  of  Begin,  and  Stuttg.  According  to  Burkitt 
this  singular  combination  is  not  due  to  conflation.  He  denies 
that  the  scribe  of  T  has  merely  attached  the  Graeco-Latin 
prologue  after  the  pertinent  part  of  the  Hieronymian,  and  alleges 
as  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  that  the  second 
prologue  of  T  represents  the  original  source  from  which  both 
Jerome  and  Begin,  have  drawn.  Jerome,  says  Burkitt,  has 
used  its  first  two-thirds  {=T2'^)  for  what  he  has  to  say  about 
John's  relation  to  the  Gospel;  Begin,  has  used  its  last  third 
(=  T  2  ^)  as  a  separate  argumentum.  This  view  is  presented 
by  Burkitt  in  an  Excursus  entitled  "The  Prologue  to  St.  John 
in  Codex  Toletanus"  appended  to  his  Two  Lectures  on  the 
Gospels.^  It  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  prologue  with  its 
two  parallels,  in  which  the  differences  from  T  (changes  and 
additions  as  Burkitt  considers  them)  are  marked  by  italics,  and 
omissions  by  /\/\.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  second  prologue 
of  T  "gives  the  earliest  form  known  to  us  of  a  very  remarkable 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel".  To  judge  of  the 
value  of  this  conclusion  we  must  reproduce  Burkitt's  comparison, 
placing  the  texts  for  greater  convenience  in  parallel  columns, 

5  Macmillan,  1901,  p.  90. 
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and  adding  to  the  text  of  Cod.  Regin.  in  [  ]  the  variant  readings 
of  Cod.  Stuttg.  For  Burkitt,  in  exclusive  dependence  on  AV-W, 
overlooks  Corssen's  additional  MS.  It  should  be  observed  that 
in  Codex  Toletanus  there  is  no  division,  T2^  being  linked  to 
T2^  by  a  simple  igitur. 


Tolet. 

lohannes  apostolus,  quern  Domi- 
iius  lesus  amavit  plurimum,  novis- 
simus  omnium  scripsit  hoc  Evauge- 
lium,  postulantibus  Asiae  episcopis, 
adversus  Cerinthum  aliosque  liaere- 
ticos  et  maxime  tunc  Ebionitarum 
dogma  consurgens,  qui  asserunt 
stultitiae  suae  pravitate  —  sic  enim 
Ebionitae  appellantur  —  Christum 
antequam  de  Maria  nasceretur  non 
fuisse,  nee  natum  ante  saecula  a 
Deo  Patre.  Unde  etiam  compulsus 
est  divinam  eius  a  Patre  nativitatera 
dicere. 

Sed  et  aliam  causam  conscripti 
huius  Evangelii  ferunt:  quia,  cum 
legisset  Matthei,  Marci,  et  Lucae 
de  Evangelio  volumina,  probaverit 
quidem  textum  historiae  et  vera 
eos  dixisse  lirmaverit,  sed  unius 
tantum  anni  in  quo  et  passus  est 
post  carcerem  lohannis  historiam 
texuisse.  Praetermisso  itaque  anno 
cuius  acta  a  tribus  exposita  fuerint, 
sujjerioris  temporis  antequam  lo- 
hannes clauderetur  in  carcere  gesta 
narravit,  sicut  manifestum  esse 
poterit  his  qui  quattuor  Evangelio- 
rum  volumine  legerint  diligenter. 


Jerome. 

lohannes  apostolus  quern /\ lesus 
amabat  plurimum,  filius  Zcheilei  et 
frater  Jacohi  apostoli  quern  Herodes 
2)ost  passionem  Domini  decollaverat, 
novissimus  omnium  scripsit /\Evan- 
gelium,  rogatus  ah  Asiae  episcopis, 
adversus  Cerinthum  aliosque  haere- 
ticos  et  maxime  tunc  Ebionitarum 
dog-ma  consurgens,  qui  adserunt/\ 
/s  Christum  ante  /\  Mariam  /\  non 
fuisse  /\  /\.  Unde  etiam  compulsus 
est  et  divinam  eius  /\  nativitatem 
edicere. 

Sed  et  aliam  causam  huius  scnp- 
iurae  ferunt:  quod,  cum  legisset 
Matthei,  Marci  /n  Lucae  volumina, 
probaverit  quidem  textum  historiae 
/s  vera  eos  dixisse  firmaverit,  sed 
unius  tantum  anni  in  quo  et  passus 
est  post  carcerem  lohannis  histo- 
riam texuisse.  Praetermisso  itaque 
anno  cuius  acta  a  tribus  exposita 
fuerant,  superioris  temporis  ante- 
quam lohannes  clauderetur  in  car- 
cerem gesta  narravit,  sicut  mani- 
festum esse  poterit  his  qui  diligenter 
quattuor  Evangeliorum  volumina 
legerint.  Quae  res  et  ZuKjiojpiav  quae 
videtur  lohannis  esse  cum  ceteris 
tollit. 


To  the  comparison  thus  instituted  Burkitt  adds  as  his  only 
comment: — 

"I  feel  thoroughly  convinced  that  St.  Jerome  has  borrowed  from 
the  document  now  represented  to  us  by  the  prologue  in  Codex  Tole- 
tanus, and  not  vice  versa.    There  are  just  the  stylistic  alterations  that 
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a  rapid  and  practised  pen  would  make  in  borrowing  a  document  for 
incorporation  in  a  Biographical  Dictionary.  The  awkward  sentences 
in  lines  5,  (>  and  10  (here  lines  3,  4,  10)  of  the  prologue  are  curtailed, 
wliilo  fresh,  though  rather  commonplace  information  is  inserted  in  con- 
venient places,  such  as  the  first  sentence." 

Against  this  inference  of  dependence  by  Jerome,  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  internal  evidence,  we  must  set:  (1)  the  uni- 
versal rule  that  where  a  reading  occurs  compounded  of  two 
factors  each  of  which  is  separately  attested  it  is  the  compound 
and  not  the  factors  which  is  derived,  (2)  the  composite  character 
of  T,  which  as  Burkitt  himself  declares  has  "not  a  few  Old 
Latin  readings";  (3)  the  analogy  of  the  other  three  codices  H,  9, 
and  Benedictus  which  unmistakably  (and  in  one  case  avowedly) 
depend  on  Jerome. 

But  the  real  explanation  of  the  omissions  and  variations  of 
T  will  become  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the  variations 
of  H  0  Bened.  from  their  acknowledged  source.  Only  one  differs 
from  the  ordinary  trifling  transcriptional  variation,  and  this 
exception  occurs  only  in  H  G,  not  in  Bened.  Its  nature  is  at 
once  so  amusing  and  so  instructive  on  the  point  at  issue  that 
I  must  once  more  resort  to  the  'deadly  parallel'. 


e  [H]. 

lohannes  apostolus  quern  Icsus 
Simsivit  plurimum,  filius  Zebedei  /\ 
frater  lacobi  apostoli  qui  narrat 
lohannem  Baptistam  ah  Herode  de- 
collatum  fuisse  [H  fiiissef]  novissi- 


Jerome. 

lohannes  apostolus  quern  Tesus 
amabat  plurimum,  filius  Zebedei  et 
frater  lacobi  apostoli  quem  Hero- 
des  post  passionem  Domini  de- 
collaverat  novissinius  omnium  scrip - 
sit  &c.  j   mum  omnium  scrip  sit  &c. 

The  scribe  of  the  H  9  archetype  in  attempting  to  correct 
what  he  took  to  be  a  blunder  of  his  authority  has  piled  up 
such  a  monument  of  nonsense  as  rarely  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  textual  critic's  road.  Not  recognizing  Agrippa  I.  of 
Acts  12 1  under  the  name  "Her odes,"  he  informs  us  gravely 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  makes  Herod  the  murderer  of  the 
Baptist.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  clause  of  Jerome  thus 
murdered  by  the  overwise  transcriber  is  the  same  clause  which 
Burkitt  relies  on  to  prove  that  Jerome  is  here  adding  to  the 
archetype  of  T,  not  T  omitting  from  Jerome;  for  there  is  no 
other  plus  of  Jerome  in  the  portion  paralleled.    But  suppose 
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the  scribe  of  T  found  this  text  of  H  9  in  his  copy  under  its 
proper  heading,  Praefatio  Hieronymi  Presbytcri.  AVhat  woukl 
he  do  when  he  encountered  this  ridiculous  snarl?  There  arc 
only  three  things  he  could  do.  (1)  He  might  attempt  to  im- 
prove upon  it,  but  has  wisely  abstained.  (2)  He  might  siraj^ly 
cut  it  out,  since  the  sense  does  not  require  it.  (3)  He  might 
possibly  refer  to  the  original  to  see  what  it  did  mean;  but 
even  then  he  would  be  most  likely  to  cut  it  out,  for  even  if 
he  was  more  successful  than  his  predecessors  in  discovering 
the  real  sense,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  for  his  purposes 
it  was  superfluous.  The  real  explanation  then  is  the  opposite 
of  Burkitt's.  Jerome  has  not  added,  but  T  has  omitted.  The 
same  of  course  applies  to  all  that  follows  "evangeliorum  volu- 
mine  legerint  diligenter."  The  whole  passage  down  to  quae 
res  et  hia^aivlav  quae  videtiir  Johannis  esse  cum  ceteris  tollit  is 
simply  Jerome's  paraphrase  of  Eusebius'  H,  E.  III.  xxiv,  7-13, 
the  very  G-reek  word  being  borrowed.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  a  prologue  to  the  Gospel  all  that  related  to  the  Epistles 
and  Apocalypse,  the  two  Johns  in  Ephesus,  and  all  the  rest 
included  by  H  6  Bened.,  w^as  most  unsuitable.  Even  a  scribe, 
if  he  gave  any  consideration  at  all  to  space,  would  feel  that  it 
ought  to  be  cut  off;  and  in  cutting  it  off  the  obvious  place  for 
amputation  would  be  after  "legerint  diligenter."  To  include 
the  clause  about  Stac^wi/ta  would  be  to  raise  more  devils  than 
one  might  be  able  to  lay. 

But  if  the  j^lus  of  Jerome  is  wrongly  interpreted  by  Burkitt, 
the  case  with  the  supposed  "alterations"  and  "curtailments" 
is  still  worse.  It  is  true  that  T  has  a  plus  of  a  number  of 
explanatory  words  and  clauses  such  as  Dominus  lesus,  hoc 
evangelium  stultitiae  suae  pravitate,  sic  enim  Ebionitae  appellan- 
tur,  and  nee  natum  ante  saecula  a  Deo  Fatre;  but  additions  of 
this  sort  are  precisely  what  we  should  expect  in  the  later  and 
derived  form  (hrevior  lectio  praeferenda).  Moreover  some  of 
these  differences  (e.  g.  amaviY  for  amabat,  cancellation  of  et  before 
divinam,  addition  of  et  before  vera)  coincide  with  the  minute 
variations  o/H  9  Bened.,  a  phenomenon  which  is  proof  positive 
of  affinity  between  T  and  the  codices  which  undeniably  depend 
on  Jerome. 
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Herewith  then  we  may  eliminate  the  third  form  of  prologue, 
the  Praefatio  Hieronymi.  The  second  prologue  of  T  as  a  whole 
(T  2)  is  not  early,  hut  is  a  typical  example  of  conflation.  The 
factors  are,  for  T2*  the  source  represented  in  H  0  Bened.,  i.e. 
De  Vir.  III.  ix,  with  or  without  recomparison  of  Jerome.  For 
T2*'  it  is  the  Prologus  Graeco-Latinus  of  Stuttg.  and  Eegin., 
to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now  proceed. 

One  cannot  hut  feel  a  sincere  regret  when  so  hopeful  and 
suggestive  a  theory  as  Burkitt's  of  the  great  antiquity  and  value  of 
Prologus  Secundus  Toletani  collapses.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the 
antiquity  and  value  of  the  portion  which  really  concerns  us,  viz, 
T2'',  the  Graeco-Latin  prologue,  is  not  affected.  Burkitt  attempted 
to  prove  that  this  was  older  than  Jerome  because  of  its  connection 
with  T2^  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Harnack 
had  already  proved  it  older  than  Philastrius,  Jerome's  older  con- 
temporary. 6  The  following  table  exhibits  the  textual  evidence  for 
the  prologue  from  our  three  authorities,  the  right  hand  column 
exhibiting  the  variations  of  Begin,  (and  in  []  Stuttg.)  from  T.  To 
it  we  append  the  passage  from  Philastrius  cited  by  Harnack. 

Begin.  [Stuttg.] 

Incipit  argumentum  secundum 
lohannem  /\  /\  Evangelium  lohan- 
nis  /\  /\  manifesfatum  et  datum 
[Stuttg.  om.  et  datum]  est  ecclesiis 
/v  Sib  lohanne  aduc  in  corpore  con- 
stitute sicut  Papias  nomine  Hiero- 
politanus  /\  discipulus  lohannis  /\ 
carus  in  exotericis  /\  id  est  in  ex- 
tremis quinque  libris  retulit  /\  de- 
scripsit  vero  /\  evangelium  /\  dic- 
tante  lohanne  recte. 

Verum  [Stuttg.  recte  verum  Mar- 
cion]  Martion  haereticus  cum  ab 
eo  fuisset  [Stuttg.  esset]  fmprobatus 
eo  quod  contraria  sentie&af,  a&iectus 
est  a  lohanne.  is  vero  scripta  vel 
epistolas  ad  eum  pertulerat  a  fratri- 
bus  /s  qui  in  Ponto  fueruni  /\  /\  /\. 
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Hoc  igitur  evangelium  post  apoca- 
lipsin  scriptum  manifestum  et  da- 
tum est  ecclesiis  in  Asia  a  lohanne 
aduc  in  corpore  constitute  sicut 
Papias  nomine  Iheropolitanus  epi- 
SGopus  discipulus  lohannis  et  carus 
in  exotericis  suis  id  est  in  extremis 
quincjue  libris  retulit  qui  hoc  evan- 
gelium lohanne  subdictante  con- 
scribsit. 

Verum  Archinon  hereticus  quum 
ab  eo  fuisset  reprobatus  eo  quod 
contraria  sentiset  prelectus  est  a 
lohanne.  hie  vero  scriptum  vel 
epistolas  ad  eum  pertulerat  a  fratri- 
bus  missus  qui  in  Ponto  erant  fide- 
le§  in  domino  nostro.    amen. 


Explicit  Argumentum. 
6  383-384  A.  D.  is    the    approximate    date    of  Philastrius'  compend   of 
heresies.    The  De  Vir.  Bl.  appeared  about  ten  years  later. 
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Philastrius. 

(Marcion)   devictus  ct  fugatus    a   beato   lohanne  evangelista  et    a 
presbyteris  de  civitate  Epliesi  Romae  lianc  haeresim  seminabatJ 

Philastrius  himself  had  previously  said:  "Marcion  de  civitate 
Siuope  urbem  Romam  devenit."  Harnack  draws  the  logical 
inference  that  the  archetype  of  our  prologue  is  older. 

This  conclusion  of  Harnack  probably  represents  about  the 
limit  of  our  attainment  along  the  line  of  textual  transmission. 
The  prologue  of  Regin.,  closely  paralleled  by  Stuttg.  and  more 
remotely  by  T2^  is  probably  derived  from  some  copy  of  the 
Old  Latin  of  250 — 350  A.  d.  It  represents  an  alternate  to  the 
Monarchian  traced  by  Corssen  to  an  at  least  equally  remote 
age,  but  rests  (in  its  first  paragraph)  upon  Greek  sources,  and 
(in  its  second)  is  anti-Marcionite  and  not  Monarchian. 

Comparison  of  the  three  texts  indicates  that  the  scribe  of  T 
has  used  considerable  freedom,  especially  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tion, as  we  found  to  be  the  case  in  T2\  At  the  beginning 
he  has  linked  on  to  T2^  with  a  hoc  igitur  and  added  (pro- 
bably from  the  Monarchian  prologue  which  he  had  just  copied 
as  his  Praefatio  prima)  post  apocalipsin  scriptum.  Manifestum 
for  manifesfatum  is  probably  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  8,  but 
Stuttg.  in  omitting  here  et  datum  betrays  a  consciousness  of 
tautology,  of  which  we  must  speak  later.  The  next  plus  of  T 
need  not  be  an  addition.  In  Asia  is  quite  as  likely  to  have 
been  omitted  by  the  archetype  of  Regin.  and  Stuttg.  because  it 
too  narrowly  limited  the  destination  of  the  Gospel,  as  added 
by  T.    We  must  leave  the  question  open.    Episcopus  et  [carus 

discipulus]  is  probably  T's  addition,  and  qui  Jioc suhdidante 

conscrihsit  is  a  manifest  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  awkward 
style  of  the  parallel,  while  doing  justice  to  its  incomprehensible 
redej  which  Stuttg.  tries  to  connect  with  verum. 

In  the  second  paragraph  reprobatus  and  ^relectus  (!)  may  be 
due  to  mere  accident,  like  the  corruption  of  the  proper  name 

7  The  text  and  references  are  taken  from  Harnack,  Chron.  p.  308 f. 
Corssen  (T.  u.  TJ.  xv.,  [1896]  p.  115)  gives  the  variants  of  the  Stuttgart  MS. 
(in  the  Royal  Public  Library,  Stuttgart,  fob  44). 

8  Manifestum  occurs  just  above,  1,  27. 
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(Archinon  from  Marcion,  which  has  lost  its  initial  M  to  the 
Yerum  preceding).  Burkitt  surrenders  the  problem.  Praelectio 
( Vorlesung)  seems  to  him  a  'cruel  and  unusual  form  of  punish- 
ment', even  for  heretics.  It  may  be,  however,  that  T  understands 
"Archinon"  to  have  been  first  reproved  (reprobatus)  for  his 
errors  (eo  quod  contraria  sentise^),  and  afterward  "raised  to 
special  favor"  (praelectus)  by  John.  Philastrius  is  certainly 
nearer  the  original  in  rendering:  devictus  (eXrjXeyfjihos)  et  fuga- 
tus.  In  this  sentence  accordingly  Regin.  has  the  most  authentic 
form.  Stuttg.  attempts  a  slight  grammatical  improvement  (esset), 
and  T  runs  wild.  In  the  next  sentence  missus  is  doubtless  T's 
harmless  addition,  erant  his  grammatical  improvement;  while 
the  appended  phrase  Jideles  in  Domino  nostro  betrays  its  alien 

origin  by  its  lack  of  agreement  in  case  (fratri^ws fide^es); 

or  else,  if  fideles  (lis)  be  taken  as  a  masc.  sing.,  belongs  to  T's 
false  conception  of  "Archinon."  T  2 ''would  seem  thus  to  have 
the  later,  more  arbitrary,  form  of  the  text,  as  well  as  the  more 
transcriptionally  corrupt.  The  Spanish  scribe  was  at  least  as 
far  as  Candace's  eunuch  from  understanding  what  he  was 
reading. 

Having  thus  established,  so  far  as  the  data  permit,  the  primi- 
tive text  of  this  prologue,  and  having  determined  its  date  as 
not  later  than  383  a.  d.,  we  may  give  our  attention  with  greater 
confidence  to  the  questions  now  again  brought  before  us  by 
Clemen's  proposal  to  regard  its  citation  from  Papias  as  authentic. 
This  involves  a  review  of  the  internal  evidence,  to  which  many 
critics  have  already  given  careful  attention,  and  first  of  all  of 
the  judgement  of  Lightfoot,  which  Clemen  takes  as  the  basis 
of  his  own.  It  appears  in  Lightfoot's  well  known  defense  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  against  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion. 
After  citing  the  prologue  of  Regin.  in  the  form  above  given 
from  the  text  of  Card.  Thomasius,^  Lightfoot  guards  himself 
against  seeming  to  rest  weight  upon  "a  passage  which  contains 
such  obvious  anachronisms  and  other  inaccuracies,"  yet  thinks 
the  mention  of  Papias  worthy  of  attention,  and  endeavors  to 
account  for  it.    In  this  he  adopts  in  the  main  the  conclusions 

»  0pp.  I.  p.  344,  Romae  1747.  Cf.  Zahn's  exacter  transcription  in  K.  G., 
I.,  p.  898. 
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previously  given  by  Westcott  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  as 

follows:  — 10 

"The  text  of  the  fragment  is  evidently  corrupt,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  made  up  of  fragments  imperfectly  put  together.  But  the  main 
fact  seems  certainly   to  be  based  on    direct  [?]  knowledge   of  Papias' 

book,  which  is  rightly  described  (in quinquc  libris).    The  general 

tenor  of  the  account  is  like  that  given  in  the  Muratorian  Canon." 

The  clumsy  attachment  of  supplementary  data  by  three 
successive  verd's  (verum)  is  doubtless  the  ground  of  Wcstcott's 
characterization  of  the  prologue  as  composite.  Lightfoot  also 
remarks  that  it  "seems  to  be  made  up  of  notices  gathered  from 
different  sources."  Lightfoot  believes,  however,  that  the  reference 
to  Papias  can  be  better  explained  as  an  authentic  extract, 
perverted  "by  clerical  errors  and  mistranslations,"  than  as  mere 
legend  growing  out  of  "historical  confusion."  He  even  thinks 
the  clause  "descripsit  vero  evangelium"  might  also  have  an 
authentic  basis.  Papias  might  have  written  aTT^ypaf^ov  ("they 
wrote  down")  and  this  have  been  read  as  first  person  sing., 
"I  wrote  down."  He  would  account  for  the  silence  of  Eusebius 
by  supposing: — 

"that  Papias,  having  reported  some  saying  of  St.  John  on  the 
authority  of  the  elders,  went  on  somewhat  as  follows:  'And  this  accoriK 
with  what  we  find  in  his  own  Gospel,  which  he  gave  to  the  churches 
when  he  was  still  in  the  body'  (#rt  ev  t^  cribfian  KaOecrruTosy^ 

A  mere  obiter  dictum  of  this  kind  in  Papias  Lightfoot  thinks 
might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Eusebius.  The  silence  of 
Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  the  other  defenders  of  the  apostolicity 
of  the  Gospel  against  Gains  and  the  Alogi  he  does  not  consider. 

Zahn  agrees  with  Westcott  and  Lightfoot  in  making  the 
distinction  between  possibly  authentic  and  plainly  legendary 
material  after  the  reference  to  the  five  books  of  Papias,  dis- 
missing politely  but  briefly  Lightfoot's  rather  fanciful  explana- 
tion of  the  statement  that  Papias  was  the  amanuensis  of  the 
Gospel.  In  his  Forschungen,  vi.  p.  127,  n.  1  he  characterizes 
this  as  "pure  fable",  pointing  out  that  it  does  not  even  claim 
to  be  derived  from  Papias.  It  is  drawn,  however,  from  Greek 
sources;  for  it  appears  independently  in  a  Greek  prologue  cited 

«o  Ed.  6  (1889),  p.  77,  note  1. 
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by  Corderius.^i  Lightfoot's  inference  of  a  Grreek  original  from 
aduc  in  corpore  constituto  (=  hi  Iv  tw  o-w/iart  Ka^eo-TWTos)  is  thus 
confirmed  as  regards  the  portion  relating  to  Papias.  Zahn 
would  extend  the  proof  to  that  relating  to  Marcion,  regarding 
scripta  vel  epistolas  as  a  double  rendering  of  ypafifiaTa,  and  a 
fratribus  qui  in  Ponto  fuerunt  as  an  awkward  rendering  of 
Trapa  rdv  kv  IIovtm  dSeXcjiiov,  He  leaves  undecided  the  possibility 
suggested  by  Corssen  of  a  derivation  from  Prochorus  of  the 
statement  concerning  the  dictation  of  the  Gospel  to  Papias. 
Prochorus'  Acts  of  John  twice  aver  (Zahn:  Acta  Joannis  155.  9 
and  16)   that  John   dictated   the  Gospel   while   standing   (nal 

Kara    aKoXovdiav  Xolttov  eXeyev  irdvTo.  ovtws  co-tws).      Recte,    then,    at 

which  T  and  Stuttg.  seem  not  unnaturally  to  have  stumbled, 
would  be  a  rendering  of  eo-rws. 

Harnacki2  agrees  with  Zahn  that  the  prologue  "is  certainly 
translated  from  the  Greek",  and  in  rejecting  as  not  even 
claiming  authority  the  clause  descripsit  vera  &c.  He  also  agrees 
w^th  his  predecessors  Lightfoot  and  Zahn,  that  the  clause  id 
est  in  extremis  is  a  mere  explanatory  addition  of  the  Latin 
translator  attached  to  the  corruption  exotericis  for  exegeticis. 
But  Harnack  cannot  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  fragment 
in  its  present  form,  because  to  say  that  John's  Gospel  was 
"published  and  given  out  to  the  churches  by  John  (ab  lohanne) 
w^hile  still  in  the  body"  would  be  nonsense;  no  one  maintaining 
that  it  was  done  "by  John"  after  his  death,  but  only  (as  might 
seem  to  be  implied  in  Jn.  21  24)  that  it  had  been  done  (by 
others)  after  his  death.  This  would  require  lohanne  ....  con- 
stituto, not  ab  lohanne  ....  constituto.  Harnack  is  therefore 
prepared  to  admit  the  possible  authenticity  of  the  utterance, 
on  condition  that  the  preposition  ah  be  omitted.  Even  so, 
however,  he  would  consider  the  silence  of  Eusebius  to  be 
"suspicious,"  Lightfoot  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For 
Eusebius,  who  reported  w^hat  he  found  in  Papias  regarding 
Matthew  and  Mark,  could  hardly  have  passed  it  over. 

Harnack's   distinction   is  grammatically  correct,   but  his  in- 

'1  Catena  in  S.Joann.:  Antwerp.  1630.     Cf.  Harmer-Lightfoot,  Apost. 
Fathers,  1891,  p.  524. 
12  Chron,  p.  664  f. 
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ferences^  are  unwarranted.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
the  testimony  had  reference  only  to  the  date  and  not  to  the 
agency  of  the  transaction.  As  Zahn  points  out,  referring  to 
Mt.  27  63  as  a  parallel,  the  use  of  the  preposition  does  imply, 
by  its  assertion  of  John's  personal  agency,  the  disposition  in 
some  quarter  to  regard  John's  relation  to  the  publication  as 
indirect,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  so  regarding  it.  Here, 
and  here  alone,  is  there  ground  for  Westcott's  remark  (quite 
too  sweeping  in  its  form):  '-The  general  tenor  of  the  account 
is  like  that  given  in  the  Muratorian  Canon."  Harnack's 
proposal  to  emend,  accordingly,  has  value  only  as  calling 
attention  to  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  extract,  if  such  it  be. 

In  view  of  Lightfoot's  wariness  of  attributing  to  Papias  an 
utterance  which  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  wariness  of  his  successors,  including  even  "defenders" 
such  as  Badham  and  Zahn,  to  adopt  Lightfoot's  conjecture 
in  aid  of  the  clause:  descripsit  vero  evangelium  dictante  lohanne 
recte,  it  is  somewhat  unexpected  to  find  Clemen  in  1912  adopt- 
ing not  only  Lightfoot's  explanation  of  how  the  clause  really 
attributed  to  Papias  might  have  been  contained  in  the  Exe- 
geses, but  even  that  of  the  "pure  fable",  as  Zahn  calls  it, 
which  follows.  In  Clemen's  judgment  "Papias  might  very  well 
make  a  statement  of  this  kind  about  the  Gospel,  without  either 
Irenaeus  or  Eusebius  having  occasion  to  repeat  if'.^s 

In  first  mentioning  Clemen's  verdict  we  characterized  the 
testimony  he  finds  in  our  prologue  as  "outweighing  in  import- 
ance all  the  rest  of  the  external  evidence  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel  put  together."  This  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  extra- 
vagant estimate.  But  consider  what  is  alleged.  Not  mere 
employment,  such  as  Eusebius  credibly  attributes  to  Papias  in 
the  case  of  the  Eu'st  Epistle,  and  such  as  the  present  writer 
concurs  with  many  other  critics  in  attributing  to  Papias  with 

13  Diese  Erklarung  (Lightfoot's)  ist  wahrscheinliclier,  als  die  von 
Corssen  und  Badham,  die  meineii,  Papias  sei  durch  eine  Verwechselung 
mit  Prochorus,  dem  die  Abfassung  eines  Lebens  des  Johannes  zugeschrieben 
wird,  hier  hereingekommen.  Eine  solche  Angabe  iiber  das  Evangelium 
konnte  Papias  auch  sehr  wohl  machen,  ohne  dafc  Irenaeus  und  Eusebius 
Veranlassung  batten,  sie  zu  wiederholen.  Entstehung  des  Johannes- 
evangeliums,  Halle,  1912,  p.  375. 
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respect  to  some  form  of  the  Gospel  also.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  direct,  dowm-ight  assertion.  Papias  will  have  made 
explicit  affirmation  on  the  supreme  point  at  issue  in  all  the 
long  controversy  over  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  which  raged  at  Eome  between  175  and  225  A.  d.  And 
however  slight  the  value  the  modern  critic  may  attribute  to 
Papias'  testimony,  advocates  such  as  Proclus,  the  Muratoriamim, 
Irenaeus,  and  Hippolytus  were  very  far  from  despising  it. 
Can  all  these  have  overlooked  the  statement?  The  argument 
from  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  bound  by  his  promise  to  relate 
all  that  he  found  in  the  earliest  writers  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels,  and  more  than  willing  to  relate  anything 
confirmatory  of  the  Johannine  authorship,  is  so  strong  as  to 
make  Harnack  reject  the  statement  in  toto  and  even  Light- 
foot  and  Zalm  hesitate  to  appeal  to  it,  even  after  conjectural 
emendation.  And  wholly  independent  of  Eusebius'  silence  is 
the  silence  of  all  the  participants  in  the  Alogistic  controversy, 
not  one  of  whom  on  either  side  betrays  the  consciousness  that 
a  close  disciple  of  John  (as  Irenaeus  esteems  him)  had  put 
the  whole  question  out  of  court  by  his  explicit  and  authori- 
tative statement. 

If,  then,  our  prologue  really  contains  an  authentic  testimony 
of  Papias  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  its  importance  even  for  our 
own  time  cannot  be  minimized.  It  will  imply  the  currency 
in  Asia  early  in  the  second  century  of  this  Gospel,  including 
the  appendix  with  its  covert  suggestion  of  Johannine  authorship 
(21  19-24).  And  this  suggestion,  however  non-committal,  has 
always  proved  plain  enough  for  the  purpose  in  view.  If  this 
is  Papias'  testimony  regarding  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  ah 
lohanne  will  have  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  Jn.  21  24, 
as  Zahn  says.  Clemen  will  find  few  converts  even  among 
moderns  to  his  idea  that  Papias'  testimony  is  a  qiiantite 
ncgligeahle.  But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  a  statement  having  stood  in  the  Exegeses. 
The  difficulty  is  first  and  foremost  (1)  that  neither  Papias  nor 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  down  to  and  inclusive  of  Justin 
Martyr,  treat  tlie  Fourth  Gospel  with  anything  approaching 
the  respect  they  pay  to  Gospels  esteemed  apostolic,  or  betray 
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in  any  manner  the  idea  of  its  authorship  which  forms  the 
culminating  statement  of  the  appendix.  But  over  and  ahove 
this  is  (2)  the  importance  which  testimony  such  as  this  from 
Papias  would  have  had  to  defenders  such  as  Irenaeus, 
Proclus,  Hippolytus,  and  the  author  of  the  Muratorianum. 
That  importance  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  agree  with 
Clemen  that  neither  these  nor  Eusebius  "would  have  occasion 
to  repeat  it." 

We  have,  then,  a  dead-lock  between  those  who  think  it 
possible  that  the  statement  reported  by  our  prologue  or  some- 
thing like  it  could  have  stood  in  the  Exegeses,  and  those  who 
think  it  impossible.  A  new  way  must  be  struck  out.  But  first 
of  all  let  us  define  such  reasonable  concession  as  may  properly 
be  expected  from  each  side.  On  the  one  side  something  of 
this  nature  must  have  stood  in  Papias.  At  least  the  clause 
which  actually  purports  to  quote  his  Exegeses  cannot  be  a  pure 
figment  of  the  imagination.  Back  of  the  Latin  transcribers, 
whose  mutilation  of  the  title  of  Papias'  book  proves  their 
ignorance  of  it,  is  some  Greek  prologue  or  subscription  so  early 
as  to  be  well  within  the  period  when  the  battle  over  the 
authorship  of  the  writings  attributed  to  John  (a  controversy 
carried  on  in  Greek)  was  still  a  recent  thing,  and  Papias  was 
far  from  unknown.  It  must  have  contained  a  statement  of 
his  capable  of  transfonnation  into  that  of  our  Prologue. 

Reciprocally  the  difficulty  must  also  be  admitted — to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is  admitted — of  accounting  for  the  silence  of 
all  the  early  defenders  of  the  Gospel,  if  Papias'  testimony  had 
anything  like  the  form  proposed  by  modern  defenders.  Is  it 
possible  to  find  an  explanation  which  solves  both  difficulties 
together?     Closer  scrutiny  of  the  text  is  our  only  resource. 

The  composite  character  of  our  prologue  is  the  characteristic 
most  universally  insisted  upon  by  all  Avho  attach  any  value  to 
it  whatever.  Lightfoot  and  Clemen  are  alone  in  the  attempt 
to  trace  the  clause  "descripsit  vero  evangelium  dictante  lohanne 
recte"  to  anything  in  Papias;  and  even  they  regard  it  as  only 
a  mistaken  inference.  It  was  probably  part  of  the  Greek 
argumentum,  but  whether  an  element  of  its  original  form,  or 
a  later   attachment   would  be  hard  to  say.    The  looseness  of 
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the  connection  (vero)  favors  the  latter.  But  did  the  Greek 
argumentum  include  the  second,  anti-Marcionite  paragraph? 
This  paragraph  with  its  "anachronisms  and  other  inaccura- 
cies" ahout  Marcion  and  John  is  naturally  rejected  by  all  critics 
as  worthless.  Still  we  may  reasonably  be  asked  for  some 
possible  explanation  of  its  origin  before  we  reject  it.  As  afford- 
ing such  a  possibility  I  have  two  parallels  to  submit,  the  first 
of  which  relates  to  the  scriptum  vel  epistolas: — 


Regin. 

Yerum  Martion 
haereticus  ....  ab- 
iectus  est  alohanne. 
Is  vero  scripta  vel 
epistolas  ad  eum 
pertulerat  a  fratri- 
bus  qui  in  Ponto 
fuerunt. 


Tert.  Adv.  Marcion  iv,  3.  4. 

Sed  enim  Marcion  nactus  epistidam  ....  conniti- 
tur  ad  destruendum  statum  eorum  evangeliorum 
quae  propria  et  sub  apostolorum  nomine  (i.  e.  Jolin 
and  Matthew)  eduntur  .  .  .  et  pecuniam  in  primo 
calore  fidei  catholicae  ecclesiae  contulit,  proiectam 
mox  cum  ipso,  postquam  in  haeresim  ....  descivit. 
Quid  nunc  si  negaverint  Marcionitae  primam  apud 
nos  fidem  eius  adversus  epistulam  quoque  ipsius? 
Quid  si  nee  epistulam  agnoverint? 

The  passage  from  Tertullian  with  its  perplexing  reference 
to  "letters"  which  Marcion  had  brought  with  him  from  Pontus, 
when  he  fell  into  heresy  and  was  "cast  out"  from  the  church 
together  with  his  money,  seems  to  me  a  possible  source  for  the 
reference  of  our  prologue.  It  is  true  that  Tertullian  is  refer- 
ring to  two  different  letters,  one  our  own  Galatians  (in  Marcion's 
recension),  the  other  apparently  a  composition  of  Marcion's 
own,  and  that  he  clearly  describes  the  former  (in  words  above 
indicated  by  . . .)  as  "epistulam  Pauli  ad  Galatas  etiam  ipsos 
apostolos  suggillantis".  But  a  medieval  scribe  may  be  forgiven 
for  not  recognizing  our  canonical  Epistle  when  described  as 
one  which  Marcion  had  "happened  upon",  and  one  wherein 
Paul  "reviled  (literally  'smote  in  the  eye')  the  very  apostles 
themselves".  That  he  should  be  at  a  loss  regarding  a  document 
described  in  such  extraordinary  terms  and  finding,  immediately 
after,  Tertullian  proceeding  to  speak  of  a  letter  of  Marcion's 
own,  not  otherwise  known,  should  exhibit  his  perplexity  in  the 
dubious  phrase  scriptum  (scripta)  vel  epistolas,  seems  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  curious  final  clause  of  our  prologue.  Zahn's 
proposal  to  regard  scripta  vel  epistolas  as  a  double  rendering 
of  the  very  common  term  y/oa/x/xara  will  then  be  superfluous. 
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Greater  uncertainty  attends  the  clause  preceding.  Here  two 
questions  arise:  (1)  How  comes  the  discomfiture  of  Marcion 
to  he  attrihuted  to  John'^  (2)  Why  is  his  heresy  referred  to 
in  such  curiously  mild  terms  as  "eo  quod  contraria  sentiehat" 
(var.  1.  sentiset)?  Such  mildness  almost  excuses  T's  false  notion 
of  a  conversion  of  the  heretic  from  his  errors. 

A  further  parallel  from  the  same  context  of  Tertullian  may 
afford  some  light.  As  regards  (1)  we  observe  that  in  the  con- 
text of  the  passage  just  cited  it  is  primarily  the  Grospel  of 
tJohn  which  Tertullian  is  defending  against  Marcion.  Luke, 
he  maintains,  must  be  dependent  on  "John  and  Matthew,  who 
first  instil  faith,  w^hilst  Luke  and  Mark  renew  it  afterward". 
Paul,  Luke's  master,  says  Tertullian,  sought  correction  of  liis 
gospel  from  the  'Pillars';  but  Marcion  rejects  these  primary, 
apostolic  sources,  and  censured  even  the  apostles  themselves, 
in  favor  of  a  secondary  non-apostolic  Gospel,  whicli  he  alters 
to  suit  his  own  ideas.  Tertullian  had  just  before  (III,  8) 
appealed  to  II  Jn.  7  as  proof  that  (prophetically)  the  Apostle 
John  had  on  the  contrary  censured  Marcion  as  an  'Anti- 
Christ'. 

As  regards  question  (2)  the  phrase  improbare  (or,  reprobare) 
quia  contraria  sentiehat  is  quite  Tertullianesque,  and  is  re- 
peatedly applied  (in  substance)  to  Marcion's  arbitrary  rejection 
of  the  elements  of  the  catholic  canon,  i^  We  encounter  it  in 
the  very  next  paragraph  but  one  of  the  Adv.  Marcion.  (iv.  6). 
Only,  here  the  sense  is  the  opposite.  Marcion's  rejections  w^ere 
of  "everything  that  was  contrary  to  his  own  opinion."  I  can- 
not resist  the  impression  that  so  arbitrary  a  reason  for  radical 
action  must  originally  have  been  attributed  to  the  heretic 
rather  than  to  the  Apostle.  I  therefore  suggest  with  all  due 
reserve  that  the  original  participle  may  have  been  active  and 
not  passive,  re^rohans  (var.  improbans),  not  re^rohatus.  Motives 
similar  to  those  acknowledged  in  the  Tiklmne  Sopherim,  would 
easily  account  for  the  change.  If  scribes  could  alter  Gen.  18  22 
from  "The  Lord  yet  stood  before  Abraham"  to  "Abraham  yet 
stood  before  the  Lord,"  because  it  was  more  respectful,  an 
original   reprobans   in   the   clause  Verum  Marcion  haereticus 

"  E.  g.  De  Cam.  2;  Jh-aescr.  30. 
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reprobans  (sc.  evang.  loannis)  eo  quod  contraria  sentiebat, 
abjectus  est  a  lohanne,  might  be  changed  to  reprobatus.  Un- 
changed  the  clause  would  express  Tertullian's  essential  meaning 
very  tersely  and  epigrammatically:  Marcion  the  heretic,  who 
rejects  John's  Gospel  merely  because  it  does  not  agree  with 
his  own  opinion,  has  himself  been  rejected  by  John  (i.  e.  in 
his  Epistle). 

Tertullian's  mention  of  Marcion's  "letters"  and  declaration 
that  the  presumption  of  the  heretic  in  rejecting  John  is  more 
than  oifset  by  John's  (prophetic)  rejection  of /iim,  are  adduced 
as  possibly  accounting  for  the  ^^fabulous"  and  "anachronistic" 
second  paragraph  of  the  prologue.  The  coincidences  may  be 
illusive.  If  so,  we  can  only  follow  our  predecessors  in  dropping 
the  whole  paragraph  into  the  general  limbo  of  medieval  fable. 
I  must  leave  also  to  better  linguists  than  myself  the  question 
whether  this  paragraph  affords  any  real  evidence  of  translation 
from  the  Greek.  In  any  event  the  separation  of  it  from  the 
statements  relating  to  Papias,  insisted  on  by  all  who  maintain 
the  value  of  these,  is  amply  justified. 

We  come  thus  at  last  to  the  real  point  of  burning  interest, 
the  question  what  authority — if  any — lies  back  of  the  statement 
that  Papias  declared  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  have  been  given 
out  "by  John  during  his  life-time." 

Our  first  question  is  of  necessity  as  to  the  meaning.  Does 
manifestatum  (var.  manifestum)  mean  "published"?  Lightfoot 
so  renders  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  in  this  sense  by  Stuttg., 
which  thereupon  cancels  et  datum'.,  for  the  two  additional  words 
will  then  be  superfluous.  But  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn 
there  is  no  other  example  known  where  manifestare  takes  the 
place  of  edere.  It  is  the  proper  synonym  of  'revelare'  (aTro- 
KaAvTTTcti/),  and  applies  to  things  hidden  and  'brought  to  light'. 
As  applied  to  a  canonical  book  the  natural  sense  would  be 
"revealed  by  God",  and  it  is  possible  that  the  scribes  of  Regin. 
and  T  so  understood  it.  But  could  Papias  so  write?  Few, 
I  think,  will  regard  it  as  probable  that  he  spoke  of  John's 
Gospel  as  "revealed,"  while  employing  ordinary  terms  (a-wk- 
ypafc,  eypafe)  for  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  since  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  that  this  part  of  the  prologue  at  least  has 
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been  translated  from  the  Greek,  let  us  retranslate.  Retrans- 
lation  makes  it  doubly  difficult  to  take  the  sense  "was  published"; 
for  it  will  anticipate  the  succeeding  words:  et  datum  est  ecclesiis 
(T:  4-  Asiae).  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  translation  must  run: 
i^eSoOrj  Kol  €866t],  the  very  tautology  in  aggravated  form  which 
Stuttg.  seeks  to  avoid  by  dropping  et  datum.  No  alternative, 
then,  remains  but  to  take  the  ordinary,  natural  sense  of  mani- 
festare  ==  revelare,  the  common  equivalent  of  diroKaXv-n-TeLv  in 
ecclesiastical  Latin.  We  shall  then  render:  dTr€Ka\v(fi6r]  koI 
l^eBoOrj  Tttis  eKKA^ycrtttis  (rais  iv  'A(rt(^),  Is  not  the  single  solution 
of  our  two-fold  difficulty  already  apparent?  This  statement 
cannot  refer  to  the  Gospel.  It  can  only  refer  to  the  Revelation 
of  John.  If  attached  as  a  note  in  any  MS.  it  must  have  stood 
between  the  two,  and  while  intended  as  an  epilogue  to  Re- 
velation, was  transcribed  as  a  prologue  to  the  Gospel. is 

The  superscription  of  Revelation  has  become  part  of  our 
text.  It  runs:  "The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  God 
gave  unto  him  to  show  unto  his  servants,  and  he  sent  it  by 
his  angel  unto  his  servant  John."  The  text  proper  proceeds: 
"John  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia."  The  corre- 
sponding statement  suitable  for  an  epilogue  would  be  precisely 
in  the  form  of  our  prologue.  Now  as  the  Monarchian  pro- 
logues and  T  inform  us,  Revelation  was  understood  to  have 
been  written  first,  and  in  the  'Instrumentum  lohanneum'  it 
may  have  often  stood  before  the  Gospel.  Even  if  always  in 
the  other  order,  the  two  w^ritings  w^ere  certainly  in  some  texts 
adjacent,  so  that  a  note  intended  as  a  suffix  to  the  one  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  prefix  to  the  other,  or  conversely. 

Is  there  then  any  intrinsic  improbability  that  Papias  should 
have  testified  that  the  Apocalypse  was  "revealed"  to  John  and 
given  out  by  him  to  the  churches  (of  Asia)?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Difficult  or  impossible  as  such  a  supposition  would  be 
regarding  the  Gospel,   regarding  Bevelation  it  not  only  corre- 

15  A  similar  supposition  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  curious 
title  irpbs  irdpdovs  attached  in  some  MSS.  to  the  Epistles  of  John.  It  has 
been  understood  as  a  corruption  of  irpbs  irapd^uovs,  and  the  latter  accounted 
for  as  the  superscription  of  Second  Jn.  (II  Jn.  1)  taken  by  mistake  as 
a  eubscript  to  First  John. 
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sponds  to  the  statements  of  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  both  of  whom 
used  Papias,  but  is  (in  substance)  explicitly  attested  by  Andreas 
of  Caesarea,  who  states  in  so  many  words  that  Papias  testified 
to  the  diioTTLo-Tov  of  Revelation.  Moreover  this  testimony  of 
Papias  is  most  likely  to  have  stood  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Exegeses,  where  the  writer  especially  dealt  with  eschatology, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  extracts  in  Irenaeus.  Our  prologue, 
it  is  true,  speaks  only  of  the  "five"  books  of  Papias,  but  in  a 
reference  the  numeral  e'  is  more  likely  to  have  been  originally 
intended  as  ordinal  than  cardinal. 

But  the  "distinctive  feature"  of  the  statement  is  that  John's 
action  was  "while  yet  in  the  body"  (ert  €v  o-w/iaTt  K-a^eo-rwros). 
Why  add  this?  Is  not  Zahn  justified  in  saying  that  this  can 
only  be  a  denial  of  such  posthumous  editing  as  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  Jn.  21  24?  Does  it  not  recall  the  Muratorian 
Canon?  We  will  admit  that  it  does.  We  will  further  grant 
to  Zahn  against  Harnack  that  the  clause  is  by  no  means 
otiose,  but  contains  the  very  kernel  of  the  contention.  Still 
it  may  apply  quite  as  well  to  Revelation  as  to  the  Gospel. 
Dispute  about  the  boldly  asserted  authorship  of  Revelation 
antedates  dispute  about  the  cautiously  suggested  claims  of  the 
Gospel.  Its  defenders  were  Papias,  Justin,  and  Melito,  the 
latest  writing  about  168  a.  d.  And  in  both  cases  the  obstacle 
was  the  same.  In  order  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  either 
book  some  account  would  have  to  be  taken  of  the  primitive 
tradition,  corroborated  by  Mk.  10  35-40,  and  by  early  calendars 
of  martyrdoms,  that  "John  the  son  of  Zebedee  Avas  killed  by 
the  Jews";  for  the  evidence  is  now  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
that  Papias  himself  reported  this  tradition.  The  form  of  state- 
ment, vTTo  tCjv  louSaiicuj/,  probably  implied  originally  (i.  e.  in  the 
mouth  of  Papias'  informants,  Palestinian  "elders",  as  I  take 
it,  among  whom  both  the  Apostle  and  his  namesake  the  Elder 
John  had  lived)  a  martyrdom  while  "the  Jews"  were  still  a 
political  body.  At  all  events  some  of  the  early  defenders  of 
Revelation  might  naturally  be  expected  to  adopt  this  early 
date  for  John's  martyrdom — in  point  of  fact  we  know  that 
some  did.  The  authenticity  (d^ioTno'Tov)  of  the  book  would  then 
require   either   (1)  a  very  early  date,   or  else  (2)  some  theory 
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of  postlmmous  publication.  The  former  course  (1)  is  actually 
taken  by  the  Muratorianum,  which  makes  the  seven  letters  of 
John  to  the  churches  of  Asia  precede  the  letters  of  PauL^^ 
This  is  in  line  with  the  multitude  of  later  authorities  begin- 
ning with  TertuUian,  w^ho  date  the  imprisonment  and  release 
of  John  under  Claudius  and  Nero  (!)  though  whether  through 
pure  blunder,  or  in  part  because  of  traditions  of  John's  early 
martyrdom,  we  cannot  say.  The  latter  course  (2)  would  be 
naturally  suggested  by  the  very  nature  and  structure  of  the 
book,  which  every  Greek  reader  would  inevitably  recognize  as 
a  translation  in  at  least  its  central  portion,  even  if  he  did  not 
recognize  that  this  central  mass  is  utterly  unrelated  to  the 
introductory  letters  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  cc.  1-3,  and  the 
epilogue  22  8-21.  Nevertheless  evidence  of  actual  recourse  to 
such  a  theory  of  posthumous  authorship,  patent  as  it  is  in 
Jn.  21 19-24  with  respect  to  the  Gospel,  is  lacking  in  respect 
to  Revelation. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  needed.  What  is  required  to  account 
for  the  assertion  that  John  saw  the  vision  and  gave  it  out  to 
the  churches  to  which  it  was  addressed  "while  yet  in  the  body" 
is  not  the  actuality  but  only  the  potentiality  of  the  converse 
proposition.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  present  in  the  very 
form  and  phraseology  of  the  book  which  fairly  invites  the 
supposition  that  its  vaguely  defined  sojourn  of  John  in  Patmos 
was  not  in  the  body  but  only  "in  the  Spirit"  (1  10). 

Papias,  however,  while  accepting  the  martyrdom,  and  yet 
certainly  a  defender  of  Revelation,  can  have  followed  neither 
of  the  two  harmonistic  expedients  thus  far  suggested.  He 
cannot  have  dated  Revelation  early;  for  we  have  the  definite 
statement  in  Irenaeus  that  "the  vision  was  seen  almost  in  our 
own  time,  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,"i7  a  statement 
quite  generally  (and  very  reasonably)  regarded  as  derived  from 
Papias  himself;  for  it  not  only  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the 
"traditions  of  the  elders"  usually  admitted  to  be  drawn  from 
Papias,  but  is  given  as  from  "the  men  who  saw  John  face  to 

ic  Paulus,  sequens  praedecessoris  sui  lohannis  ordinem,  nonnisi  nomi- 
natim  septem  ecclesiis  scribat», 
ii  Eacr.  V.  xxx,  3. 
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face."  Moreover  it  would  be  far  more  natural  for  Papias  than 
for  Irenaeus  to  use  the  phrase  "almost  in  our  own  time"  of 
a  date  ca.  93-96  a.  d.  But  even  were  direct  dependence  here 
not  admitted,  Irenaeus  cannot  have  been  on  this  point  at  odds 
with  his  own  chief  authority.  For  not  only  does  this  date 
(93-95  A.  D.)  coincide  with  the  best  results  of  modern  criticism,  is 
it  coincides  also  with  that  given  by  Epiphanius,  where  (in 
dependence  on  Hippolytus)  he  declares  that  the  time  of  writing 
was  "ninety-three  years  after  the  Lord's  conception".  1 9  Ob- 
viously the  book  was  (rightly)  believed  in  the  circles  dependent 
on  Papias  to  have  come  into  circulation  at  Ephesus  about 
93-96  A.  D.20  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Papias  had  in  any  way 
advocated  an  indirect  relation  of  Revelation  to  the  Apostle, 
Dionysius  and  Eusebius  would  surely  have  seized  upon  it.  We 
can  only  accept  at  its  full  value  the  testimony  of  Andreas  that 
Papias  vouched  for  its  a^toTrto-rov;  and  if  so  the  only  possible 
reconciliation  with  his  tradition  that  "John  was  killed  by  the 
Jews''  was  to  hold  that  the  Apostle's  fate  overtook  him  after 
his  return  from  Patmos  (to  Palestine).  In  other  words  Papias 
cannot  have  allowed  that  the  residence  of  John  in  Patmos 
was  any  such  vague  and  shadowy  one  as  was  suggested  by  the 
apocalyptic  phraseology  and  the  prevailing  ignorance  regarding 
it;  neither  could  he  regard  John's  letters  to  the  seven  churches 
as  preceding  Paul's.  He  held  (in  language  very  familiar  to 
our  ears)  that  John  had  "survived  until  the  times  of  Trajan," 
thus  making  room  for  the  authenticity  of  Revelation.  Such  a 
conviction  regarding  the  origin  of  this  much-disputed  but  to 
Papias  most  congenial  book,  and  based  upon  it,  would  be 
most  naturally  expressed  by  a  declaration  that  it  had  been 
"revealed  and  given  out  to  the  churches  (of  Asia)  by  John 
himself,  while  yet  in  the  body."  An  utterance  of  this  kind 
regarding  Bevelation  we  have  every  reason  for  crediting  to 
Papias,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  opponents  of  the  book  such 
as  Eusebius. 

18  E.  g.  Haraack,  Chron.  gives  93-96  a.  d. 

»9  Haer.  li.  33  For  apdXrjxf/iu  read  a6\\vi^cu.     Cf.  Chapman,  J.  T.  S.  July 
1907,  p.  603,  and  John  the  Presbyter,  1911,  p.  57,  note, 
w  References  like  Eev.  2  is  might  furnish  easy  clews. 
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On  the  other  hand  to  make  Papias  a  participant  in  the 
controversies  which  arose  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel 
is  an  anachronism.  His  postdating  of  tlie  martyrdom  and 
endorsement  of  the  stay  in  Patmos  until  the  time  of  Trajan 
undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  later  defenders.  But  the 
bringing  of  John  from  Patmos  to  Ephesiis  is  a  later  develop- 
ment insupposable  in  Papias.  The  first  trace  of  it  is  in  the 
Leucian  Acts  of  John  (ca.  175).  The  further  prolongation  of 
the  Apostle's  residence  there  to  admit  the  writing  of  the  Gospel 
(post  Apocalipsim  scriptum),  with  the  necessary  rationalizing 
away  of  the  martyrdom  into  mere  suffering  (exile,  bath  of  oil, 
poison  cup,  &c.)  belong  to  the  still  later  period  of  controversy 
inaugurated  (it  would  seem)  by  the  appendix. 

But  I  have  gone  too  far  and  too  fast.  Mere  conjecture,  I 
may  well  be  reminded,  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  And  what 
I  have  offered  thus  far  is  only  conjecture.  Let  me  return  to 
the   prologue,    which  we  felt  obliged  to  render:   dTreKaXvcfiOy)  koI 

igeSoOi]    Tats    €KKXr]crLais   (rrjs  ' Acrias)    vtto   'hodi'vov  €TL  ev  (TMfxarL  KaOe- 

a-TioTos.  We  declared  that  if  from  Papias,  this  statement  could 
only  apply  to  Revelation  and  not  to  the  Gospel.  The  assertion 
will  certainly  be  challenged.  We  shall  be  asked  whether  any 
textual  evidence  exists  to  support  it.  Textual  evidence  for 
Revelation,  I  need  not  say,  is  scanty,  but  I  will  acknowledge 
that  if  MSS.  once  circulated  having  a  subscription  such  as  I 
have  supposed  to  be  the  real  source  of  our  prologue,  some 
trace  of  the  note  might  be  expected  to  survive  in  some  quarter; 
and  it  is  here  that  I  must  invoke  the  aid  of  critics  having 
wider  access  than  I  to  the  textual  sources. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  long  deferred  volume  of  W-W 
containing  the  Latin  text  of  Revelation  with  its  various  pro- 
logues and  subscriptions,  I  fear  I  have  very  little  to  present. 
Yet  that  little  contains  at  all  events  the  distinctive  feature, 
the  curious  declaration,  explicable  only  from  the  conflict  of  the 
traditions  of  John's  authorship  with  the  preexisting  traditions 
of  his  death,  that  the  work  belonged  to  "his  life-time."  On 
the  last  page  of  Tischendorf's  Editio  Major,  among  the  sub- 
scriptions to  Revelation,  will  be  found  the  following,  taken,  it 
appears,  from  the  London  polyglot: 
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^^Aeth.  Hie  finita  est  visio  loliannis  Abucalamsis.  Amen.  Quod 
est  dictum:  quam  vidit  in  vita  sua,  visio:  et  scripta  fuit  a  beato  lohanne 
evangclista  dei  cius." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey  for  a 
more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Ethiopic,  which,  as  the  mon- 
strosity Abucalamsis  (i.  e.  Apocalypsis)  shows,  is  based  upon 
the  Arabic.  Professor  Torrey  renders  as  follows:  "Here  is 
ended  the  vision  of  John,  the  Apocalypse,  Amen.  That  is  to 
say,  that  vision  which  he  saw  in  his  life-time.  And  it  was 
written  by  the  blessed  John  the  evangelist  of  God"  (i.  e.  ^eoAoyos). 
— Did  it  occur  to  some  one  independently  to  say  of  this  book 
as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  that  it  was  the  product  of  John's 
life-time  and  not  a  posthumous  work?  Or  are  we  really  face 
to  face  again  with  the  old  dictum  of  Papias,  this  time  applied 
as  he  meant  it — to  Eevelation? 


Printed  by  W.  Drugulin,  Leipzig. 
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The  Stems  diim  and  damam  in  Hebrew 

GEOKGE  V.  SCHICK 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

1. — A  comparison  of  the  translations  which  the  leading  Hebrew 
dictionaries  give  for  the  stem  DDT  shows  that  they  unanimously 
assign  to  it  the  meaning  to  he  silent.  Thus  Gesenius'  Thesaurus 
(1835-53)  offers  for  DDl: — (1)  to  he  silent;— (2)  to  he  stupe- 
fied;— (3)  to  he  still,  cease;— (4)  to  he  silenced,  i.  e.  through 
destruction  and  death.  Fiirst-Ryssel,  Heh.  u.  chald.  }V'6rte7'h. 
uher  d.  A.  T?  (1876),  gives:— (1)  to  he  silent,  trust  quietly,  he 
resigned,  stand  still; — (2)  to  stop,  he  separated,  he  lonely.  Sieg- 
fried-Stade,  Hehr.  Worterh.  z.  A.  T.  (1893),  has:— (1)  to  hecome 
silent,  perish;  — (2)  to  keep  quiet;  — {3}  to  stand  still.  Brown- 
Driver-Briggs,  A  Hehr.  and  Engl.  Lex.  of  the  0.  T.  (1906), 
assumes  two  stems  DDT  :  DDT  I: — to  he  or  grow  dumh,  silent, 
still;  to  DDT  II  the  meaning  to  wail  is  tentatively  assigned  as 
suggested  by  Fried.  Delitzsch  in  Baer's  Ezechiel  (1884)^  p.  XI^ 
and  in  Prolegomena  (1886),  p.  64;  cf.  also  Zimmern,  Buss- 
psalmen,  p.  30.  Gesenius'  Handwh.  (1910)  again  mentions  but 
one  stem  DDT: — (1)  to  hecome  rigid  from  terror,  hecome  silent, 
he  silent; — (2)  to  keep  still,  he  inactive,  give  up  all  activity; — 
(3)  to  he  destroyed.  Konig,  Hehr.  u.  Aram.  Worterh.  z.  A.  T. 
(1910)  develops  the  meaning  of  DDT:  —  (1)  to  hecome  silent, 
sometimes  meant  hyperbolically:  to  he  less  loud  in  one's  utter- 
ances;—  (2)  by  metonymy:  (a)  to  hecome  rigid  (from  terror); 
(b)  to  he  destroyed;  —  (3)  by  synecdoche:  /o  he  inactive  in  general, 
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to  cease.  As  a  byforiu  of  DD"I,  io  he  dlent,  all  these  dictiona- 
ries quote  the  stem  DH. 

2. — In  a  number  of  passages  the  assumed  original  meaning 
of  DDT  with  its  various  developments  seems  to  suit  the  context 
well  enough.  In  others  this  does  not  at  all  appear  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  ancient  translators  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  extremely  literal  Aquila,  modified  their  trans- 
lations of  DDT  as  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurred  seemed  to  require,  and  in  some  instances  they  clearly 
ventured  a  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  verb.  Modern 
scholars  have  felt  the  difficulty  no  less,  and  therefore  they  have 
suggested  roots  and  meanings  for  forms  usually  assigned  to  DDT 
which  differed  from  the  traditional  view.  Thus  Prof.  Paul  Haupt, 
in  a  paper  entitled  Some  Assyrian  Etymologies,  AJSL  26,  4  ff.  i, 
advances  the  theory  that  there  is  no  stem  DDT  in  Hebrew  which 
denotes  to  he  silent.  He  insists  that  the  majority  of  passages  in 
w^hich  this  verb  is  supposed  to  occur  are  mistranslated.  The 
forms  thus  far  derived  from  DDT,  to  he  silent,  must  rather  be 
assigned  (1)  to  DH,  to  abide,  ivait;  and  (2)  to  DDT,  to  mutter. 
This  same  theory  was  briefly  stated  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
his  article  Die  Posaunen  von  Jericho,  WZKM  23,  355  ff.  In- 
stances where  forms  of  stems  V^  have  been  confused  with  forms 
of  stems  y^y  are  by  no  means  unheard  of.  Thus  Haupt,  iVa- 
hum,  p.  44,  says.  All  the  forms  of  the  alleged  stem  iTDiT  are 
forms  of  DIH;  cf.  Haupt,  Micah,  p.  10  (AJSL  26,  237),  and 
AJSL  24,  170. 

3. — Haupt,  however,  was  partly  anticipated  by  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  stem  DIT,  stare,  iJer- 
sister e,  in  Hebrew  as  early  as  1792,  cf.  his  Supplementa  ad 
Lexica  Hehraica,  p.  417.  He  compares  it  with  Arab.  ^\i^,  *•  Jo, 
and  seems  to  consider  it  a  dVa^  Xeyo/uLcvov,  occurring  Jos.  10  12  13, 
where  all  the  Ancient  Versions,  Aquila  alone  excepted,  translate 
DT  and  DT  by  to  stand  still  or  halt.  Haupt  believes  that  DIT 
occurs  much  more  frequently,  and  in  a  private  communication 
to  the  editor  of  Gesenius'  Handivh.^^,  published  in  this  work 
s.  V.  DDT,  enumerates  ten   passages  in  which  DDT,  to  speak 

1  For  abbreviations  see  this  Joubnal  vol.  29 112,  and  the  references 
quoted  there. 
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softly  or  to  lament,  is  found^  and  adds  that  all  the  other  passages 
usually  quoted  under  DDT  contain  forms  of  QH  (==  *|i>,  to  last, 
abide,  wait,  become  rigid),  Haupt  thus  differs  with  other  He- 
brew scholars  inasmuch  as  he  entirely  eliminates  a  stem  DDl, 
to  be  silent. 

4. — Dn  is  a  poetic  synonym  of  the  more  prosaic  IDJ^,  com- 
pare Jos.  10  12  13*  with  10  13^;  cf.  §  13.  DH  is,  of  course,  akin 
to  Arab.  ^\c>,  (•^cXj  or  f»^^'  ^^  already  stated  by  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis.  In  Ethiopic  f^aooD,  •f'f^ao^  and  '{^f^aooD  mean  to  be 
stupefied,  astonished;  but  the  original  meaning  is  to  be  made 
stationary,  motiofdess,  rigid  =  to  be  petrified  (cf.  pND  IDT, 
Ex.  15  16,  §  28)  by  astonishment  {Yxf^a^o^^  to  stupefy,  origin- 
ally to  cause  to  be  rigid),  so  that  f^aooD  is  not  identical  with 
Heb.  DDl,  but  must  rather  be  compared  with  DH,  to  stay.  For 
stems  y'y  in  Ethiopic  which  appear  as  V'J^-stems  in  the  other 
Semitic  tongues  cf.  Dillmann,  Ethiopic  Gram.,  §  67^.  In  the 
same  way  DDT  in  post-Bibl.  Heb.  is  equivalent  to  Bibl.  DH.  Cf. 
Ex.  E.  s.  29,  end,  D^iyn  ^D  D'^DIH,  Re  made  the  ivhole  ivorld 
stand  still;  Gen.  E.  s.  97,  01  D'^DID  i^)nt^,  who  will  bring  to  a 
standstill;  and  the  noun  DI'^D'H,  standstill,  Sabb.  118^;  Ber.  29^; 
and  often.  D^D'^  denotes  to  be  stupefied;  cf.  Talm.  Y.,  Terumoth, 
I,  40^,  D'nDHD,  one  who  is  overcome  by  ivine:  and  Cant.  E. 
to  III,  4,  T]T7  >^inn  7D  Wipi^  iOn,  lie  lay  in  a  stupor  the 
whole  night.  In  Targ.  Y.  11,  Ex.  15  16  D^DTi^  (read  'T)  = 
Heb.  IDT. 

5. — With  partial  assimilation  of  the  D  to  the  preceding  1 
the  stem  DH  appears  as  ]Ti  (cf.  ]t^l  =  Arab,  ^^o);  see  ZDMG 
63,  515  and  GrB  ^^  s.  v.  JH.  It  occurs  but  once,  in  the  form 
]1T  (=  iaddn,  iadCim,  Arab.  *l  Jo)  in  the  story  of  the  sons  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  preceding  the  account  of  the 
deluge,  Gen  6  3.  pT  is  an  intransitive  impf.  like  ^^llj  (GK,  §  72,  h). 
AY  renders,  Tlie  Lord  said.  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man;  but  the  Ancient  Yersions  translate  remain:  03  Kara- 
M-^^^^,  S  ^^l,  3  permanebit,  W  D^'^'pH''.  ])T  here  ap- 
parently stands  for  UW  like  dan,  iddn,  for  ddma,  iaddmu  in 
the  Arab,  dialect  of  Egypt;  cf.  also  iUjJ,  incessant  rain,  for 
k^^3.  See  AJSL  26,  4  and  WZKM  23,*'365.  With  ])!  may  be 
connected  the  noun  p.^,  pedestal  (GB  ^^,  11^).    It  appears  in 

15* 
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Assyr.  as  adattu  =  adamtu.  The  8  may  be  secondary  like  the 
n  in  0*11!,  footstool^  from  the  same  root  as  DH.  Cocceius,  quoted 
by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lexica  Heh.,  p.  107,  had  already 
recognized  this  and  translated  D vll*1  D^H  by  requiem  pedum, 
foot-rest.  D'ln  may  be  compared  with  our  standi  cf.  AJSL 
26,  22,  n.  36.*  In  the  same  way  Ethiopic    \3f^aD^^  =  HD'Hiri, 

may  be   connected  with  the  root  D*I.    Arab.  J^j  may  also  be 

derived  from  this  root,  Ij  becoming  J«<>  by  partial  assimilation. 

OS    --^ 

The  ly.  form  ^t>|  =  J3\,  to  stay,  remain. 

6. — The  stem  DDl,  to  moan,  must  be  compared  with  Assyrian 
damdmu,  to  weep,  lament,  sigh  (cf.  references  above,  §  1,  under 
DDT  II  in  BDB).  The  noun  dumdmu,  wildcat,  literally,  the 
lioiding  or  muttering  one  (cf.  Hommel,  Die  Namen  der  Sduge- 
tiere  bei  den  Sudsemitischen  Volkern,  p.   119),  and  Ethiopic 

f^ao^^  cat,  must  be  connected  with  this  stem.    Arab.  kjot>  in 

the  sense  of  cat,  according  to  Dozy,  Supplement  aiix  dictionnaires 
ardbes,  I,  459,  is  an  Ethiopic  loanword;  cf.  Noldeke,  Neue  Bei- 
trdge  zur  sem.  Sprachwiss.  (1910),  p.  58,  and  Hehn,  Kultur- 
pfflanzen  u.  Haustiere  (1894),  p.  448.  Domesticated  cats  are 
chiefly  of  African  origin  and  were  unknown  to  the  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed;  cf.  Hommel,  Sdugetiere,  pp.  319,  355,  385. 
The  stem  DDT  then,  according  to  Haupt,  WZKM  23,  365,  may 
be  denominative,  and  may  originally  have  meant  to  cry  like  a 
cat,  to  mewl,  to  miau;  and  then  to  moan,  especially,  to  moan 
softly,  to  whisper,  to  mutter.  In  Arab,  this  stem  appears  in 
*joot>,  to  snarl,  talk  rudely  or  angrily,  denounce,  abuse,  and, 

with  partial  assimilation  of  the  *  to  the  ;>,  in  7.  j,  to  hum  or  buzz. 
7. — In  the  Talmud  DD*7,  to  ivhisper,  occurs  Taan.  20  a, 
ninnn  IDDT,  the  ivinds  whisper,  7'ustle;  cf.  riDDT,  Ps.  107  29, 
§  58  (AJSL  26,  5).  In  Ber.  19  a  DDHI  ntJ^r  may  mean,  sit  and 
ivhisper.  The  pt.  pass.  HDIDT,  Lam.  R.  to  I,  17,  should  be 
translated  sighing.  Beside  DDT  there  is  found  in  post-Bibl. 
Heb.  a  by  form  DH  (contrast  D'^DTH  from  DDT  =  DH;  §  5),  to 
whisper,  speak  in  a  low  voice,  spread  an  evil  report;  then  to  be 
suspected,  notorious.    So  Yeb.  52  a,  iT^nDriD  D''';T  i^lH  DTD,  he 
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teas  suspected  of  illicit  relations  tuitli  his  mother-in-law ;  Kidd. 
12  b,  HTD  iTHDH  i^l^''1,7,  his  mother-in-law  was  suspected. 
riDIT  (cf.  n'3r\,  §  8),  Nidd.  66a,  denotes  an  evil  report;  but  Sot. 
27a  and  Gitt.  69b  a  woman  of  ill-repute.  The  latter  passage 
speaks  of  a  HDH  TO,  HDH,  an  ill-reputed  daughter  of  an 
ill-reputed  mother.  Like  nipH,  so  also  ''DH,  M.  Kat.  18  b; 
Yeb.  25  a,  HDH,  and  ITlDT  mean  whisper,  evil  report,  gossip. 

8. — Another  byform  of  DDl,  to  luhisper,  may  be  the  verb 
221,  to  whisper,  speak  evil,  he  hostile.  For  the  interchange  of 
H  and  D  see  ZA  2,  268.  In  Assyr.  dahdhu,  to  speak,  frequently 
means  to  speak  secretly  against,  plan,  plot,  intrigue.  The  com- 
bination hel  dahdhi  denotes  an  accuser,  enemy,  and  has  passed 
into  Syriac  as  H-^»\va  =  Talm.  22r\  7^5.    In  Arab,  we  find 

^  ji,  to  spread  slander,  with  the  noun  1^5-30,  slanderer.  7\2\ 
slandering,  calumny,  in  the  Talmud  denotes  also  an  ill-reputed 
woman;  cf.  7\UT\  above.  From  the  same  root  as  DDT  may  be 
derived  the  verb  J^JDl,  to  weep.  Thus  its  original  meaning 
would  be  to  moan.  To  iceep  formerly  meant  not  only  to  shed 
tears,  but  to  wail,  lament.  Compare  to  cry  ==  to  shed  tears.  In 
a  number  of  cases  p  is  thus  found  to  be  a  secondary  addition 
to  the  root;  cf.  AJSL  23,  245.  252,  and  Lagarde,  Symmicta, 
p.  121  ff..  On  the  Classification  of  Semitic  Boots.  Thus  ^j^  = 
Tip;  (jju  =  ^;  "\yp  =  *lp  etc. 

9. — In  the  §§  now  following  are  discussed  all  the  O.  T. 
passages  in  which  occur  forms  of  DH,  to  stay,  or  of  DDl,  to 
mutter,  or  their  byforms  and  derivatives. 

10. — In  the  poetical  quotation  Jos.  10  12  13  the  verb  DH  is 
found  twice.  For  a  metrical  arrangement  of  the  couplet  see 
AJSL  26,  4.  —  AY  renders  DH  and  DT  correctly  stand  still 
and  stood  still,  respectively,  following  the  Ancient  Versions: 
®  o-ttJto)— eo-Tiy,  ^  ^IIK— l^l^l,  S  ^^J5— ^^.do,  3  ne  mo- 
vearis — steterunt.  'A  alone,  oddly  though  consistently,  even 
here  employs  (Jiwira.  Modern  translators  who  offer  correctly  to 
halt,  stand  still,  develop  this  meaning  from  DDH,  to  he  silent, 
which  is  possible  theoretically,  but  does  not  seem  necessary. 
It  is  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  to  derive  DH  and  DTI  from 
DH,  to  stay,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  did. 
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11.  —  1  Sam.  14  relates  how  Saul,  leading  the  Israelites,  waged 
war  against  the  Philistines.  While  he  tarries  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  Gibeah,  Jonathan  plans  to  go  over  to  the  Philistines' 
garrison  at  Michraash.  As  he  and  his  arraorbearer  draw  near 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  Jonathan  is  undecided  whether  to 
attack  or  to  wait  until  the  Philistines  would  open  hostilities. 
He  finally  says  to  his  companion,  v.  9:  *|5t  UvK  YV^i^"^  Hb  Dfc< 

:DiT^k  nbv:^  «^i  )ynnr\  uinpi  nyb^  uj;^2in  ij;  if  they  smj 

thus  unto  us,  Halt  until  ive  come  to  you;  then  we  will  stay  in 
our  j)lace  and  not  go  up  tmto  them. — AY  correctly  renders  1D1 
by  tarry,  following  K  1D*'*11i<,  and  3  manete.  05  has  axoVr^^re, 
stand  aloof,  and  ®  ojspKjt.  The  last,  frequently  employed  by 
5  for  forms  of  DH  or  DDT  in  the  Hebrew  text,  leaves  it  unde- 
cided whether  the  translator  believed  IDT  to  mean  to  he  silent 
or  to  he  motionless.  ^^^  may  denote  either,  and  Heb.  DptJ^ 
may  be  a  transposition  of  pnt5^,  with  tD  for  n  owing  to  the  pre- 
ceding p.  'A  also  here  has  <JLwiry)(Tare,  although  the  context 
clearly  shows  that  IDT  and  UTDJ^  are  synonyms.  Modern  com- 
mentators all  translate  IDT  correctly  by  halt  or  stand  still. 

12. — For  Jer.  8  14  where  DIT  occurs  in  the  same  meaning  as 
in  the  preceding  passages  see  §  35. 

13.  —  D1T  in  the  sense  to  stay,  remain,  is  found  in  the  Song 
of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  2.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  poem  and 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Heb.  text,  together  with  a  translation, 
is  published  by  Haupt  ZDMG  58,  620  ff.;  cf.  also  AJSL  20, 
168,  n.  49.  y.  9%  the  first  line  of  the  seventh  couplet  may  be 
translated:  He  watches  the  feet  of  His  faithful,  while  the  wicked 
remain  in  darkness. 

In  (ft  V.  9  is  omitted  entirely;  ®  in  its  paraphrase  trans- 
lates IDT  by  ]UTn\  shall  he  judged;  5  offers  ^o-oDiuu,  3 
conticescent.  Modern  commentators  render  IDT  by  to  he  dumh, 
deriving  it  from  DDT,  to  he  silent.  However,  it  seems  preferable 
to  point  IDT,  from  DIT,  which  would  then  be  equivalent  to  Arab. 
^^JJL^;  cf.  Coranic  passages  like  2,  37:  ^Uj|  i^L^Pl  viLlSl^l 

14. — In  Jer.  47  6^  DIT  is  found  together  with  J^^T,  to  rest. 
The  sword  of  Jhvh  is  addressed : 
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Enclose  thyself  in  thy  sheath,  rest  and  stay 

For  •'Dl  g:  has  l^'HUn,  S  ^'^^,  'A  o-iwirrja-ov  3  site.  ®, 
KOI  eirdpOrjTi,  seems  to  have  read  "'D*)].  Graf  and  Duhm  trans- 
late '^12'i  sei  still,  Giesebrecht,  raste,  deriving  the  form  from  DDH. 
With  raphe  over  the  D  it  may  better  be  explained  as  an  intr. 
impv.  Q.  of  Dll,  to  stay. 

15. — In  Job  31  33  on  means  to  stay  in.  Job  defends  him- 
self against  the  charges  of  his  friends  and  says,  v.  33*+ 34^: 

.1  IT  _  'r  I  I 

If  I  concealed  my  sins  among  men, 
staying  in  and  not  going  out. 

RT  has  DIXD,  but  Dl«n  with  nine  MSS  is  preferable.  In 
V.  34^  the  Versions  offer  some  difficulties.  ®3  follow  RT 
closely,  i^y7)^D  p1S8  i^b  fl^pJlC^I  and  et  non  magis  taciii,  nee 
egressus  sum  ostium,  5*  pointed  the  Heb.  PinS  i<?i<  i?h  D"]IJ1  = 
JL^vKa  Ka3o){ )J  JL*j;^o,  and  then  adds,  h^iy  )J  jloftro?  )il>i.v>vt^o 
o^o  n'^Y)  (ov^9  wota.^*a.,^  f or  which  the  corresponding  Heb. 
words  are  not  found  in  HT.  05  reads  e^'  ^e  kol  elan-a  aSuvarov 
e^eXOelu  Ovpav  /ulov  koXitm  kgvw.  Modern  commentators  follow 
®3,  And  I  kej^t  quiet,  did  not  go  out  of  doors  (so  Duhm, 
Budde,  and  others),  deriving  D'li?)  from  DDl.  It  may  be  pre- 
ferable, however,  to  point  D^fc^l  from  DH,  to  stay. 

16. — In  Arab.  ^\(^  means  also  to  continue,  and  Heb.  DH 
seems  likewise  to  have  had  this  meaning.  A  derivative  from  it 
in  this  sense  may  be  the  noun  H^D^'l,  a  formation  like  iT^D^, 
/Tr^nri,  nj^g;,  cf.  GK,  §86,  l,  and  Earth,  Nominalhildimg,^Am. 
Comp.  also  post-Bibl.  pi.  forms  like  nWti^,  letters,  signs,  and 
JlWl3,  sections.  In  Ps.  39  3  /TDll  is  employed  in  an  adverbial 
sense: 

nDj;i  '•n«D"i  itD3»       •'n^'t^nn  n^tyn  "TiD^^i 

I  kept  quiet  continually,  was  silent 

from  talking  rashly,  and  my  pain  was  suppressed. 

ItOSD  or  fc^b?D,  so  as  not  to  talk  rashly,  with  Gunkel;  for  ]D 

see  GK,  §  119,  x.    iTDH.  =  Arab.  UjIj>.    IDJ^i  may  mean,  ivas 
suppressed,  Syriac  ^a^,  to  hinder,  prevent. 
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17. — Just  as  to  stay  in  English  may  mean  to  tvaitj  so  also 
DH,  e.  g.  Job  29  21.  This  verse  forms  a  part  of  Job's  descrip- 
tion of  his  former  happiness  and  of  the  great  honor  and  respect 
sho^vn  him  by  his  fellowmen.    In  v.  21  he  says: 

To  me  they  listened  and  stayed, 
and  for  counsel  from  me  they  waited. 

We  might  feel  tempted  to  read  TlifJ^IQ^  with  several  MSS, 
from  nptD;  but  cf.  Job  27  14;  38  4o;  40  4.  — The  Ancient  Ver- 
sions with  one  exception  translate  1DT1  by  a7id  they  were  silent, 
C  IpTlC^;  ©  €(Ti(lo7rr](rav ;  3  tacehant;  5  alone  has  o^jto. 
Modern  commentators  offer  various  explanations  for  IDT. 
Hengstenberg  renders  21^,  They  became  silent  at  my  counsel, 
i.  e.  they  received  it  ivith  reverent  silence.  Similarly  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Hitzig:  And  quietly  they  yielded  to  my  counselling. 
Duhm  follows  Wright  who  transposes  wT\^\  and  \tT[\  changing 
the  former  to  ^^H^T:  To  me  they  hearhened  and  ivere  silent,  and 
tuaited  for  my  counsel.  Budde  considers  this  change  unneces- 
sary and  translates  21^,  and  they  listened  silently  to  my  counsel. 
*IDT1  is  undoubtedly  here  a  synonym  of  wT\%  and  if  we  point 
ID^JI,  from  DH,  to  stay,  wait,  the  passage  becomes  perfectly 
clear. 

18. — In  Ps.  37  7*  on,  to  ivait,  is  used  in  the  expression  to 
wait  for  JHVH,  where  we  usually  find  Hip  employed:  i])T\*b  DH 
l^^nini,  stay  for  JHVH  and  tvait  for  Him. — For  ^.^innH  of 
RT  it  seems  better  to  read  bmn,  imp  v.  Hif.  of  PHV  The  final 
b  in  77\T\T\T\  may  be  due  to  dittography;  the  mater  lectionis  \  is 
a  later  insertion,  and  the  ti  may  be  a  corruption  of  V,  cf.  AJSL 
24,  105.  It  is  doubtful  whether  TT],  to  wait,  occurs  in  Heb.  In 
Jer.  3  25  we  may  read  l/H^*'!,  from  btV;  and  in  Job  35  14  Budde 
prefers  ^Hiril  or  bnTll,  but  the  impv.  may  also  here  be  better, 
n^n.  Mi.  1  12,  means  she  suffered,  travailed,  labored;  cf.  AJSL 
27,  29,  n.  33  and  n.  35.—®  translates  DH  by  pint^;  'A  crlyri- 
(Tov\  and  2  rjcrv^aCe.  3  offers  subditus  esto,  following  (5  viro- 
TayrjOi.  ^  renders  7^;  woioiOt-jo  )Jjo  Ji-^io  ^  ««-^^)  cisk  from 
the  Lord  and  pray  before  Him.  The  commentaries  derive  DH 
from  DD1,  to  be  silent;  so  Baethgen,  Duhm,  and  others.   Duhm 
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correctly  observes  that  the  1  is  then  superfluous  and  he  cancels 
it.  Briggs  translates,  Be  resigned  to  JRVH,  and  Wellhausen 
(SBOT),  Submit  quietly.  But  parallelism  requires  GH  to  be  a 
synonym  of  bri\t].  DH  in  RT  can  be  derived  only  from  an  V'J^- 
verb,  and  an  impv.  of  DH,  to  stay,  wait,  would  suit  the  context 
perfectly. 

19. — In  Ps.  62  6  the  psalmist  again  exhorts  the  faithful  to 
put  their  trust  in  God  and  employs  DH  as  in  the  preceding 
passage.  V.  2  should  be  emended  so  as  to  agree  word  for  word 
with  V.  6: 

For  God  alone  wait,  O  my  soul, 
for  from  Him  comes  my  help. 

The  Masoretes  pointed  ^'DH  with  dagesh  in  the  D  despite  the 
fact  that  the  consonantal  text  requires  an  impv.  of  an  V'J^  verb. 
%  translates  it  by  *^p\tW\  5  has  unm,  expect;  05  viroTayridi'^ 
'A  cTLyrjcrov;  3  subjecta  esto.  AY  renders  correctly  wait^  as 
does  Luther,  harret,  but  contrast  v.  2,  Meine  Seele  ist  stille  zu 
Gott  The  commentaries  fail  to  hit  the  meaning  of  "'DH.  Baeth- 
gen,  Duhm,  Briggs,  and  others  translate  it  he  silent;  Wellhausen 
(SBOT),  submit  silently. 

20.  —  To  ivait  may  mean  to  tarry,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  DIT  in  Ps.  83  2.  RT  is  perhaps  influenced  by  Is.  62  6. 7. 
The  original  text  may  have  been: 

Mil  ll  I  I 

O  God,  do  Thou  not  tarry, 

be  not  mute,  and  be  not  inactive. 

E,T  offer  ']7  ^Gl  7^^  translated  by  Duhm  and  others.  Let  there 
be  no  rest  unto  Thee.  But  the  Ancient  Versions  evidently  read 
a  verbal  form:  ^  Ip  pinK^n  is7'^  (§  tl's  ofjiOKoO^a-eraL  (tol; 
Vulgate,  qiiis  similis  erit  tibi:  3  ne  taceas;  S  y^  A»??  oiv>. 
CSi,  Vulg.,  and  S  seem  to  have  read  in  their  Heb.  text:  DVH^i^ 
lb  HDT  ^D,  cf.  Ps.  89  7.  ^'1?^  is  best  changed  to  Diri,  impf.  Q. 
of  Dn.  For  the  dat.  ethicus  cf.  GK,  §  119,  s,  and  Noldeke,  Syr. 
Gr.,  §  224. 

20. — With  the  stem  UTi,  to  stay,  wait,  tarry,  may  be  connect- 
ed the  noun  iltyn,  which  appears  as  the  name  of  several  cities. 
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One  of  these  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda;  see  Eeinaud,  Geo- 
graphie  d'Ahonlfcda,  II,  i  (Paris,  1848),  p.  109,  n.  4;  cf.  p.  130. 
There  is  a  large  village  Dumah  near  Damascus  according  to 
Baedeker,  Paldstina  imd  Syrien  (1910),  p.  315.  Because  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  rocky  Dfiraah,  J.  D.  Michaelis  believed  that  it  bore 
the  name  Dumah  on  account  of  the  rocky  and  solid  foundation 
on  which  it  was  built  and  which  ensured  its  abiding  existence. 
Haupt,  AJSL  26,  20,  n.  13,  suggests  with  greater  probability 
that  Dumah  simply  means  Stay  or  Sojourn^  and  was  a  name 
given  to  these  places  by  nomadic  tribes.  The  name  of  the 
Moabite  city  ]D''^  may  have  the  same  meaning.  It  appears  as 
]1D''T  in  Is.  15  9  which  may  be  an  older  form  of  pi''^.  ]1D''"n 
stands  for  ItDH  Avith  vocalic  dissimilation,  cf.Brockelmann,  Kiirz- 
gef.  vergl.  Oram.  §  56,  D,  and  OLZ  12,  164  b.  In  Is.  21  ii 
HDH  is  probably  a  mistake  for  DHX,  cf.  SBOT  and  Kautzsch, 
D.  Heil  Schr.' 

21. — iltyn  appears  also  as  a  synonym  of  7l"i<^  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  mean  silence.  This  name  for  Hades,  hov.ever,  must 
rather  be  compared  with  the  expression  U^ll^  T\^^,  c'.  Koh.  12  5 
and  Lidzbarski,  Handhucli  der  semitischen  Epigrajyhik,  I,  235. 
The  same  expression  is  found  also  in  Egyptian;  cf.  AJSL  26, 
20,  n.  13,  and  the  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  I,  51,  concern- 
ing the  Egyptians,  tov9  Se  tcov  TereXevrtiKOToov  raipou^  aiSiov9 
o'lKOvg  irpo^ayopevovcriv^  co?  ev  aSov  SLaTeXovvTcov  top  aireipov  aiwva. 
Cf.  also  Book  of  Jubilees,  36  i,  H.'!'  •"  HA9A5^,  aiid  Tobit  6  3, 
aiwvLov  TOTTov.  HDH  thus  means  abiding,  sc.  abode,  and  must 
be  derived  from  DH,  to  stay,  continue]  cf.  Arab.  ^^\c>,  eternal, 

aU^|i>,  eternity.  In  the  Talmud  HDH  means  not  only  the  land 
of  death,  but,  construed  as  a  masc.  noun,  is  used  to  designate 
the  angel  of  death. 

22. — A  Polel  of  Dn  in  the  sense  of  to  cause  to  stay,  to  check, 
occurs  Ps.  131,  one  of  the  Songs  of  Ascent.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  poem  see  AJSL  11,  74.  157  —  162;  2,  105,  and  JAOS  27, 
117.    Y.  2  may  be  read  as  follows: 

If  I  did  not  check  my  soul 

as  a  weaned  child  upon  its  mother  — 
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For  TIDDH  'A  offers  Karea-icoTrrjo-a;  ®  n^^nt^^.  2,  w/uLOLOJo-a, 
derived  the  verb  from  HDI,  to  he  like,  while  05  v^wcra,  and  3, 
exaltavi,  read  ^riDDII.  S  omits  the  verb  entirely.  Modern 
commentators  translate  TlDDH  by  /  have  quieted,  literally,  I 
have  silenced;  so  Duhm,  Baethgen,  Stevens,  and  others. 

23. — With  the  stem  U\1  has  been  connected  DDH,  usually  con- 
sidered an  adv.  like  DDt\  cf.  GK,  §  100,  g.  But  it  seems  rather 
doubtful  whether  a  word  DDH  existed  at  all  in  Heb.  It  occurs 
in  three  passages,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  very  easy  by  a  slight 
change  in  pointing  to  explain  the  form  differently.  In  the  diffi- 
cult passage  Lam.  3  26  DDHl  of  v.  26  and  DTI  of  v.  28  should 
be  transposed  and  the  former  pointed  D?ni,  part.  Q.  of  DDl,  to 
mutter;  see  beloAv  §  61.  In  Is.  47  5  DDH  should  be  changed  to 
DIW,  inf.  abs.  Q.  of  DD1,  to  mutter  or  moan;  see  below  §  62. 
Finally,  in  Hab.  2  19  DDH  should  be  pointed  Ut2iV\,  part.  Polel 
of  DH  with  omission  of  the  preformative  D;  cf.  GrK,  §  52,  s.  The 
expression  DDI'T  ]2i^  should  then  be  translated  rigid  stone.  DDH 
of  RT  is  usually  rendered  silently;  but  it  seems  that  the  rigidity 
and  inability  of  the  stone  to  move  is  emphasized  and  not  so 
much  its  lack  of  speech.  If  we  point  DD"*"^,  the  development  of 
meaning  of  DH  would  be,  to  stay,  remain,  he  motionless,  rigid. 
\2!i^  is  fem.  and  so  we  should  expect  ilDDTn,  but  the  masc.  part, 
may  readily  be  explained  according  to  GrK,  §  128,  w;  cf.  also  the 
remarks  in  Grit.  Notes  on  Kings  (SBOT),  p.  133, 1.  5.  (g  omits 
DDH  altogether;  ®  paraphrases,  i^'^DII  ^pHtS^  i<ini,  and  he  is 
still  and  rigid.  i^'^Dl  is  derived  by  Levy,  Chald.  Worterh.  lib. 
d.  Targumim,  from  '^D'1,  a  byform  of  DDl,  to  he  silent;  but  W 
may  just  as  well  be  a  byform  of  DH,  to  stay.  5  renders  DDli 
by  !)^-«.;-ju,  dumh,  deaf,  and  3  offers  tacenti.  San.  91a  DDH  ]Di^D 
must  be  translated  like  a  rigid  stone. 

24. — Ex.  15  16  Dll  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding 
passage.  For  a  metrical  arrangement  of  the  couplet  see  Haupt, 
AJSL  20, 149  ff.  ]i5^D  IDT  may  be  translated  they  are  rigid  as 
stone.  AV  renders  they  are  still  as  a  stone,  which  fails  to  ex- 
press whether  the  Egyptians  are  meant  to  be  described  as  silent 
or  as  motionless.  ®  also  leaves  us  in  doubt  with  ppnt5^\  S 
offers  ,0^^.^,  they  sink,  the  same  verb  employed  in  v.  5  for 
nV,  translating  IDT  freely  as  the  context  seemed  to  require. 
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(5  aTToXiOcoOifTcocrav,  2,  aKivtjroL  ecrovrai,  and  3  fiant  immo- 
hiles  quasi  lapides,  give  the  best  translations,  and  are  followed 
by  Luther:  Dafi  sie  erstarren  wie  die  Stein e.  The  interpretation 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  quoted  in  Field's  Hexapla,  1.  p.  108, 
n.  29,  is  concise  and  to  the  point:  eTniria-oL  —  aTroXiOcoOtjrco' 
crav  •  oirep  io-Ti,  ttj  virep^oXrj  r^?  (rrj^  Swd/ueco?  aKLVt]TOt  Siafxeivd- 
Tooorav,  viro  tov  Seovs  eKveupicrOevTe?.  Modern  commentators,  so 
Baentsch,  Strack,  and  others^  translate  IDT*  by  they  are  dumb, 
though  this  is  apparently  not  the  meaning  required  by  the  con- 
text. The  writer  does  not  wish  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  were 
dumb,  but  rather  that  they  stood  dumbfounded,  petrified  by 
fear  and  astonishment,  so  that  they  could  not  escape  the  return- 
ing waters  which  carried  with  them  unavoidable  death.  The 
verb  may  be  pointed  ^D'^l*,  impf.  Nif.  of  DH,  or  ID^J,  impf.  Q., 
though  the  former  may,  perhaps,  deserve  preference. 

25. — U\l,  to  he  dumbfounded,  is  found  again  Lev.  10  3.  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  had  offered  strange  fire 
before  Jhvh  and  in  consequence  were  consumed  by  Him. 
Moses  informs  their  father  of  the  calamity,  and  adds  a  quotation 
in  which  Jhvh  is  made  to  say,  Among  those  ivho  are  near  me 
I  ivill  manifest  my  sanctity,  and  before  all  the  people  ivill  I 
manifest  my  glory.  The  Heb.  text  then  continues,  P"int^  DT'I, 
translated  by  AY,  And  Aaron  held  his  peace.  ®  offers  p^T\^^, 
5  *ofcsji»o,  3  taciiit,  and  A,  perhaps,  ea-KjoTrrja-ev.  05  trans- 
lates DT  by  KarevvyQrj^  which  is  explained  by  a  scholium  to  be 
equivalent  to  irapeiJLvQyfir},  he  ivas  consoled.  How^ever,  Passow, 
Handiv'orterb.  d.  griech.  Spr.,  s.  v.  states  that  Karavvcrcrco  is  used 
especially  of  such  confusion  and  terror  as  deprives  one  of 
speech  and  energy.  Stephanus^  Thesaurus,  s.  v.,  says,  Isidorus 
autem  (Ep.  4,  101),  ut  idem  (sc.  Suidas)  annotat,  KaTaifkayw, 
jULeracTTco.  The  noun  Kardw^ig  denotes  stunning,  stupefaction. 
To  stupefy  may  mean  to  deprive  of  mobility;  cf.  Trvev/uLa  Kara- 
vv^em  (=  nDlin  TVn,  is.  29  10),  Rom.  11  8,  and  Karevvywav 
rrjv  KapSiav,  Acts  2  37.  Bearing  in  mind  the  situation,  KaTevv')(Or] 
in  Lev.  10  3  may  readily  have  the  meaning  he  was  stupefied. 
The  Ethiopic  Version  supports  this  view  with  its  translation 
(Df^liPB  8  YxG'h-  Modern  commentators  adhere  to  the  trans- 
lation and   he   ivas    silent   (so   Dillmann-Ryssel,    Strack,  and 
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others),  interpreting  this  to  mean  either  that  Aaron  in  silence 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  Jhvh's  judgment,  or  that  he  was 
consoled  when  he  heard  that  his  sons  were  so  severely  pun- 
ished because  they  were  near  to  Jhvh.  These  scholars  derive 
D'T]')  from  DDl,  to  he  silent,  but  from  what  has  been  said  above 
it  seems  preferable  to  consider  it  an  impf.  ]N^if.  of  01%  to  stay, 
remain^  he  rigid. 

26. — If  RT  is  correct  in  Jer.  14  9  DHli  may  be  regarded 
as  part.  Nif.  of  Dm,  w^hich  might  be  a  byform  of  DH  in  the 
sense  in  Avhich  it  occurs  Ex.  15  16  and  Lev.  10  3.  However,  w^e 
should  probably  read  UT]1  with  (6  virvwv. 

27. — Dn  not  only  means  to  stay,  remain,  he  motionless,  but 
also  to  stop,  cease;  so  Job  30  27*,  IDTi^/'l  inni  ''J^D,  my  inner 
parts  hoiled  tcithotit  ceasing.  IDT  is  rendered  by  (§  o-icott^- 
arerar,  S  has  Q.-ii.ii,,  3  ahsque  idla  requie.  ®  translates  IDT  is?) 
by  i^ni  IPn  ])T]2  JVb),  and  not  is  in  them  an  appearance  of 
hlood.  IDT  iO)  is  best  taken  as  a  circumstantial  clause,  tvitliout 
ceasing,  as  Delitzsch,  Duhm^  Volck  and  Oettli  have  done,  though 
these  commentators  derive  1D1  from  DDH,  to  he  silent.  HHT  = 
TXdi],  cf.  Cant.  5  4.  v^^l)  means  to  he  greatly  moved,  excited, 
with  the  noun  JLl»U,  fervor,  enthusiasm,  excitement.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  first  hemistich  is,  My  excitement  w-as  high  and  did 
not  cease;  cf.  Assyr.  igcdrix  kahitti,  my  liver  cried,  i.  e.,  I  was 
enraged,  HW,  574.    Also  lihhi  egug  means  originally,  my  heart 

cried;   cf.  Arab.  ^Lfc-    Nuggatu,  excitement,  means  originally 

shouting,  cf.  HW,  446. 

28. — IDT  is?)  occurs  again  in  Ps.  35  is.  With  Haupt  the 
second  line  of  this  difficult  couplet  may  be  read: 

Strangers  whom  I  knew  not 
nagged  without  ceasing. 

Olshausen's  D'^TDi  is  probably  the  best  emendation  for  D'^pJl 
of  RT.  The  omission  of  ^  after  D  may  be  due  to  haplography; 
cf.  AJSL  26,  10.  )y^p  of  RT  may  be  an  Aram,  form  equiva- 
lent to  Heb.  )Typ  from  ^Tp,  Arab.  ^joJi,  to  nag.  In  the  same 
way  we  find  Pp  for  pi;  cf.  GRis,  917  a  and  AJSL  23,  243; 
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also  H;iupt,  Assyr.  Lautlehre,  p.  95,  n.  4.  The  translation 
tvithont  ceasing  (so  Duhm,  Baethgen,  and  others)  for  IDT  i^b)  is 
undoubtedly  correct;  but  the  form  should  not  be  derived  from 
DD1,  to  he  silent,  but  rather  from  DH,  to  stay,  stop,  cease.  For 
1D1  (B  has  KaT€Pvyr]crav,  3  COnipuncti,  'A  ea-iwirrja-av,  ® 
seems  to  have  read  a  noun  Dl,  Mood,  while  5  appears  to  have 
had  a  text  in  which  the  verb  was  wanting  entirely. 

29. — The  three  passages  now  following  all  resemble  each 
other,  and  all  exhibit  forms  of  Dll,  to  cease,  or  of  its  byform 
riDl.  The  first  is  Lam.  2  18  where  Zion  is  exhorted  not  to  stop 
weeping,  "I^rj?"ni  D'lri'.'i^,  Jet  thine  eye  not  cease.  RT  points 
D'111  which  might  be  taken  as  Nif.  of  DH,  but  the  pointing  DIIH, 
impf.  Q.,  is  preferable.  For  Din  ®  offers  piniS^n,  5>  Mitt,  ^ 
(TLwirriG-aLTo,  3  taceat.  All  modern  commentators  derive  D*in 
from  wen,  to  he  silent,  taking  it  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  so 
Lohr,  Yolck  and  Oettli,  Ewald,  and  others.  The  translation 
let  cease  is  required  by  the  context  as  has  long  been  recognized. 

30. — HDT  =  DH,  to  cease,  occurs  in  Lam.  3  49*,  TTMl  TJ^ 
riDlJTi^bl  restlessly  flows  mine  eye.  Of  the  Ancient  Versions 
5  translates  pint^n  Vb\  correctly  \:i^  )Jo;  g  has  pintm  ^b\ 
and  3  nee  tacuit.  0)  read  first  pers.  sing.,  ou  criyijo-ojULai. 
Lolir's  translation  tcithout  interruption  is  correct,  though  n  itli- 
out  ceasing  w^ould  be  clearer. 

31. — In  the  same  meaning  HDT  is  found  Jer.  14  17.  Among 
the  Ancient  Versions  03,  /^'«^  M-V  SiaXLTreToocrav,  gives  the  best 
translation  for  n^Din  «^1.  S  offers  JpntJ^''  «^1,  5  ^^i»J  Ho, 
3  et  non  taceant  Duhm  and  Giesebrecht  correctly  render  and 
may  not  cease. 

32. — FromDH  in  the  sense  to  stay,  stop,  cease,  TUdiy  be  derived 
the  noun  iTDH,  occurring  Ps.  22  3^.  A  metrical  arrangement 
of  vv.  2  and  3  is  found  in  Crit.  Notes  on  Kings  (SBOT), 
p.  170,  n.*.  ''^"n^DT  i^^l  should  be  translated  there  is  for  me 
no  pause.    For  the  form  of  jT^IT  see  above  §  16. 

33.— In  Ps.  65  2  HW  of  RT  should  be  changed  to  iTtt'l,  it 
is  meet,  fem.  part.  Q.  of  HDl,  to  he  like,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Versions:  (5  irpGirei,  5  J^J^?  and  3  decet,  which  are  followed 
by  Ewald,  Cheyne,  and  others.  T\bT]T\  JT'D^  "[^  may  then  be 
translated  a  song  of  praise  hefits  Thee.    For  the  form  iVtil  cf. 
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ZDMG  61,  194,  n.  2.  HDl  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
mty  in  Est.  3  8.  Syr.  JUio?  means  probable,  likely,  and  we,  too, 
use  likely  in  the  sense  of  suitable,  fit. 

34. — The  causative  of  DH  means  to  cause  to  cease,  put  an 
end  to,  destroy,  compare  5]1D  and  Assyr.  quttu  and  gamciru.  All 
the  forms  in  which  DH  occurs  in  this  meaning  might  also  be 
pointed  as  forms  of  DDl,  which  one  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
sider a  by  form  of  DDH  (cf.  Duhm's  emendation  cited  below, 
§  59),  with  partial  assimilation  of  n  to  the  following  D.    In  the 

same  way  might  be  explained  Arab.  li>,  to  exterminate,  for  4^. 
In  a  like  sense  is  used  *Joo4>.  From  the  same  root  as  these 
may  be  derived  yxa^,  to  perish,  and  ^4>,  to  destroy,  and  j» Jljd, 
to  tear  doini,  destroy  (=  {jclsS).  It  seems  unnecessary,  however, 
to  assume  a  Heb.  stem  DD*I  =  DDn,  to  exterminate, 

35. —  Jer.  8  14  exhibits  both  a  causative  of  DH  in  the  sense 
of  to  destroy  and  an  impf.  Q.  of  the  same  verb  in  the  meaning 
to  stay,  remain.  From  the  context  we  gather  that  a  hostile  in- 
vasion has  taken  place,  and  that  the  country  people  are  no 
longer  safe.  One  of  them  exhorts  his  fellowmen  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  fortified  cities.  TltT^I  is  variously  pointed  and  translated 
by  lexicographers  and  commentators.  The  Versions  give  us  no 
assistance,  58  have  pIDtS^i,  *A  and  2  o-t^T/a-w/xei/,  3  quiete 
simus.  airoppicpco/uLev  of  ®  probably  reproduces  Heb.  HDIX 
GB^^  Konig  (Heb.  Wb.),  and  Giesebrecht  consider  tlt^'ll  of 
B,T  an  impf.  Q.  of  DDT  with  H  cohort,  and  translate  let  us  be 
destroyed,  by  metonymy  for  let  us  be  silent.  Siegfried-Stade 
(Heb.  Wb.),  Duhm,  and  Graf  regard  HD"!^  as  impf.  Nif.  of 
DDl,  the  doubhng  of  the  D  having  been  given  up,  and  translate 
let  us  be  destroyed.  Ball,  The  Prophecies  of  Jer.,  p.  182,  renders 
be  silent  (or  amazed,  stupefied  ivith  terror).  If  we  translate 
HDlil  and  let  us  be  destroyed,  it  appears  that  the  people  are 
troubling  themselves  unnecessarily  by  retreating  to  the  forti- 
fied cities.  If  destruction  must  needs  overtake  them,  one  would 
expect  them  to  meet  their  fate  in  silent  resignation  at  their 
houses.  However,  if  we  point  HD"!^,  let  us  stay,  cohort,  impf.  Q. 
of  Un,  this  difficulty  is  removed. 

UD"in  has  likewise  proved  a  troublesome  element.   ®  para- 
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phrases  it  «annn«1  inn  n:hy  W«,  while  5  renders  it  by 
^Kit,  'A  and  2  by  KareaicoTrtjcrev  ^/ulol^.  aTrepfn^ev  of  (^  pro- 
bably presupposes  liDIH  in  the  Heb.  text.  3  has  silere  fecit. 
Ball  would  adhere  to  this  translation,  rendering  UDIH  by  He 
hath  silenced  us  {with  speechless  terror).  Graf,  Duhm,  and 
Giesebrecht  prefer  He  lets  us  perish.  Cornill  emends  the  text 
and  reads  ^^tplT]  DIH,  besides  restoring  1^  for  HliT^  on  the 
basis  of  (§  evavTiov  avrov.  Graetz,  Emendationes  (1892), 
suggests  Ulin,  He  saturated  tis,  for  UtD^n.  As  several  MSS 
offer  liDin  (cf.  De  Rossi,  Scholia  Crit.  in  V.  T.  Lihros)  the 
change  would  be  slight,  but  seems  unnecessary.  It  is  probably 
best  to  read  liDlH.  The  translation  He  causes  us  to  perish  is 
correct,  but  the  form  should  not  be  derived  from  DDl,  to  he  si- 
lent, but  rather  from  DH,  to  stay,  stop,  cease. 

36. — Hos.  4  5  the  Piel  of  H^T  =  U\1  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Hif.  of  DH  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  For 
WDl  the  Ancient  Versions  offer  a  variety  of  translations:  05 
wiuoicocra  (HDl,  to  he  like),  8^  n\nD^<1,  and  I  disgraced,  5 
KoKao,  3  tacere  feci.  Marti  alters  the  text  and  reads  "Tlbll, 
but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  A  Piel  of  HDl,  to  stay,  cease, 
seems  to  suit  the  context  far  better.  "^SX  of  E,T  may  easily  be 
a  corruption  of  ''DJ^. 

37. — Hos.  4  6,  reading 

My  people  is  destroyed 
through  lack  of  knowledge, 

Haupt  considers  an  explanatory  gloss  to  the  preceding  verse. 
(§  coiuLoicoOr]  derives  HDIi  from  HDl,  to  he  like.  ®  has  It^StD^t^, 
are  foolish,  S*  *Ji^^^M,,  3  conticuit.  Nowack  correctly  renders  my 
people  perishes.  The  pointing  of  RT  HDIJ  may  be  retained  as 
perf.  Nif.  of  HDT  ==  DH,  to  stop,  cease,  come  to  an  end. 

38. — In  a  number  of  passages  the  Nif.  of  DH  occurs  in  the 
meaning  to  he  destroyed,  to  perish.  So  in  Jer.  49  26^  and 
50  30^.  For  IDT  ©  has  ]T\2n\  they  shall  he  hroken,  5 
^qjoIKaj,  ®  conticescent.  These  Versions  offer  the  same 
translation  in  both  passages.  But  0)  translates  IDT'  in  49  26 
by  rrrecrouvrat,  in  50  30  by  pKprja-ovrai,  probably  reading  IDIJ  in 
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the  latter.  The  commentaries  correctly  translate  IDT  by  they 
shall  he  exterminated  (Graf),  or  they  shall  perish,  he  destroyed. 
However,  the  form  should  not  be  derived  from  DDl,  to  he  silent^ 
but  from  DH,  to  stay,  stop,  cease,  or,  if  we  point  IDT,  from 

7]tn  =  an. 

39. — In  Jer.  51  6  the  Jewish  community  resident  at  Babylon 
is  addressed  and  requested  to  flee  from  this  city,  r\y\)^2  1D"in"^K, 
in  her  punishment  perish  ye  not.  For  IDiri'^K  ®  has  ^ 
i^HDini  P/'Dpn  he  not  slain  in  her  sin,  followed  by  5  <ovN^l  )) 
o»^o»-^juja;  'A  offers  ixqitOTe  a-iwirria-rjTe,  2  fjj]  (TiooTrrjOnTe,  3  no- 
lite  tacere  super  iniquitatem  eius.  Graf  translates  IDIH  correctly 
by  perish,  as  he  does  in  49  26 ;  Giesebrecht  and  others  offer 
practically  the  same.  The  stem,  however,  is  not  DDl,  to  he 
silent,   but   QH,    to   cease,   to  perish,   or,   if  we   point  ID^^ri, 

riDT  =  on. 

40.~In  Ps.  49  13.  21  IDIi  niDHnD  ^K^Di  should  be  trans- 
lated he  is  like  the  heasts  that  perish.  All  the  Ancient  Ver- 
sions regarded  IDl^  as  Nif.  of  HDl,  to  he  like .  (5  k^ou  wnioiwOrj 
avTolg,  g  KD^^  mn'^i^  i^^y^  yn,  Uke  a  heast  he  may  he 
likened  to  nothing,  S  o^^  u.'mjUo,  3  et  aequatus  est.  Baeth- 
gen  renders  it  they  must  hecome  silent.  But  IDli  rather  means 
they  perish,  perf.  Xif.  of  DH,  to  stay,  stop,  cease;  or  perhaps 
also  here  the  traditional  pointing  may  be  retained  and  IDH^  may 
be  taken  as  perf.  Nif.  of  HDT  =  DH.  The  hemistich  means, 
Man  ends  just  as  the  heasts  end,  cf.  Ecc.  3  19. 

41. — Ps.  31  is  a  prayer  to  Jhvh  for  deliverance  from  distress. 
The  second  hemistich  of  v.  18  ^li^tJ^^  IDT  D*'J?K^^  may  be  trans- 
lated let  the  wicked  he  despatched  to  Sheol.  The  Versions 
differ  considerably  in  their  translations  of  v.  i8^;  J  has  ppntJ^'' 
/Vt!^/  pniT'l,  C5  f«^  KaTa-^Oeirjcav  eig  aSov,  A2  orLcoTrrja-dTcocrav 
€19  aSov,  5  ^OaaX  ^)^.^jo,  3  et  deducentur  in  infer num, 
some  MSS  taceant  in  inferno.  This  diversity  goes  to  show  how 
unstable  tradition  was  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  IDT.  E,V 
follows  A2,  Let  them  he  silent  in  the  grave.  Graetz  feels  that 
the  expression  bM^ti^b  IDT  is  hard  and  beyond  translation.  He 
proposes  to  emend  IDT  to  HT,  a  comparatively  shght>  change, 
but  nevertheless  one  that  seems  unnecessary.    Baethgen  and 

16 
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Duhm  retain  the  traditional  reading  and  translate  let  them  grow 
silent  toward  Sheol.  Briggs  renders  (let  the  wicked)  he  made 
silent^  diimh,  going  down  to  Sheol.  SBOT  more  correctly  (let 
the  wicl'ed)  he  ruined  and  go  doivn  to  Sheol.  Already  ^ 
assumed  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  &  co7istructio  praegnans. 
This  is  undoubtedly  correct.  We  should,  however,  point  the 
verb  ^dV  instead  of  ^D"!**  and  derive  it  from  DH,  to  stay,  cease, 
perish,  or,  perhaps,  'IDT  from  nDT  =  Dll.  For  the  translation 
despatched  cf.  Ez.  23  47,  Dnmnn  ]nn«  «nni,  for  which  AV 
has  and  despatch  them  with  their  swords. 

42. — In  some  of  the  passages  discussed  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  contained  forms  of  DH  or  of  its  byform  HDl.  In 
this  paragraph  and  those  immediately  following  we  have  clear 
cases  of  the  occurrence  of  HDT  =  DH.  So  in  Hos.  10  7*  where 
the  first  two  words  should  be  transposed:  HD^D  HDIi  pIDb^, 
Samaria — her  king  will  perish.  (^  translates  HDU  by  airep- 
^t\f/'e;  similarly  5,  ^r^,  and  3,  transire  fecit.  ®  alone  has 
nn\"lD,  is  disgraced.  The  translation  destroyed  is  the  king  of 
Samaria  (Marti,  Nowack)  is  correct,  but  HDI^  should  not  be 
derived  from  HDT  =  DDl,  to  he  silent,  but  rather  from  TitTi  ==  DH, 
to  stay,  stop,  perish. 

43. — In  Hos.  10  15^  we  mav  read  HDT  IVtJ^^,  in  the  storm 
he  will  end.  IJ^B^l  =  ^PDl,  cf.  Am.  1  14,  w4th  Wellhausen, 
followed  by  Nowack  and  Marti,  for  int^D.  For  HDli  TiCTil  of 
RT,  %  seems  to  have  read  forms  of  T\tT\:  ctTreppicprjcrav  airep- 
plcpti;  ®  has  J^iDrT'i^l  ilM^,  was  confounded  and  humhled,  5 
lo^ao  ^ol,  was  dazed  and  confounded;  3  more  freely  renders 
sicut  mane  transiit,  pertransiit  rex  Israel,  reading  probably 
"inii^D.  Nowack  translates  HDli  will  he  destroyed,  and  Marti, 
has  disappeared. 

44. —  Zeph.  1  describes  the  punishment  Jhvh  inflicts  upon 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  v.  ii  the  words  ]J^iD  DJ^'b^  TitTil  "^D 
should  be  translated  wdth  Marti  and  others  for  perished  are  all 
the  merchants,  as  the  explanatory  gloss  suggests.  ©  translates 
nD*Ii  by  cojuLoiwOrj  (HDT  =  to  he  like).  ®  correctly  'iDIT'i^, 
was  hroken,  while  5*  has  o^ol,  tvere  confounded,  and  3 
co7iticuit. 

45. — However,  in  Ez.  32  2  where  r\''81^  is  usually  translated 
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hoiv  hast  thou  'perished  (so  Bertholet,  Kraetzschmar)  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  Nif.  of  HDl,  to  he  like,  cf.  C5  ^/u-otcoOtj^  crv,  3  assi- 
milatiis  es,  5  )^w^:o?t(.  The  beginning  of  the  verse  should  read 
n^Dli  D"*1il  TSDD,  like  a  lion  thou  didst  seem  among  nations. 
Toy,  Ez.  (SBOT),  p.  91,  would  read  TSD  ^X  and  ilWH  = 
Syr.  o^JlJ,  hut  both  are  unnecessary.  For  'D  HDl-i  cf.  O  ^t^Di, 
Ps.  49  13.  21,  and  Assyr.  emu  Mma  (HW  p.  82).  The  idea  of 
V.  1*  is,  Thoit  didst  endeavou?'  to  appear  as  a  lion,  hut  thou 
least  a  dragon,  i.  e.  a  crocodile. 

46. — In  Is.  6  5  we  must  read  "'H''??^  =  ''^^9?'??  I  ^>>^  ^*^^- 
clean,  for  ^Vi'^tny,  cf.  ZAT  27,  57.  '  "'  '  ' 

47. — Jer.  48  2  the  W\i.  of  DH,  to  stay,  stop,  cease,  is  used  of 
the  destruction  of  a  city.  Cornill's  arrangement  of  the  verse  in 
Die  metr.  Stilcke  d.  B.  Jer.,  p.  17,  is  correct  if  we  omit  HvJ^ 
and  read  ]b'n  for  ]510  with  Graetz,  Emendationes,  II,  p.  59. 
''Din  ]toT  D-5  may  be  translated  ^/low^  too,  0  Dimon,  art  doomed. 
For  *'Din  0)  has  iravcreraL,  5  ^KjlI,  3  conticesces.  ® 
correctly  offers  ]''"lDrin.  Orelli  and  Duhm  imitate  the  parono- 
masia in  their  translations,  Auch  du  Madmefi  uirst  matt  ge- 
macht.  Similarly  Giesebrecht.  Graf  translates  ^tlhri  by  thou 
wilt  he  silent.  The  stem,  however,  is  DH,  to  stay,  stop,  cease, 
and  the  Masoretic  pointing  need  not  be  changed,  although  we 
might  read  ""DW  from  HDT  =  DH.  The  dagesh  in  ''^l^  may 
be  explained  according  to  GK,  §  20,  i;  cf.  the  Assyr.  forms  dis- 
cussed by  Dehtzsch,  Assyr.  Gr.^  p.  133. 

48. — The  word  ntpl  or  HD"!  (Baer  and  Ginsburg)  occurring 
Ez.  27  32  is  usually  explained  to  mean  one  silenced,  or  destroyed, 
from  DD*I,  to  he  silent;  but  it  probably  owes  its  existence  to  a 
corruption  of  the  text.  Various  emendations  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  best  is  Cornill's  tlrl^^,  adopted  by  Toy  and 
Kraetzschmar.  DIDD  was  first  miswritten  HIDD,  and  then  be- 
came riDlD.  Y.  32^  should  be  translated  tvho  ivas  glorious  as 
Tyre. 

49. — Jer  25  37  Dl^tJ^H  r\M^l  "iDlil  means  and  the  peaceful 
meadows  are  destroyed.  IDli  is  correctly  translated  by  ®, 
ITO**,  and  5,  ^^IKj,  they  are  destroyed.  0)  has  iravcreTai, 
3  conticuerunt.     Modern   commentators   follow   8^5  deriving 

16* 
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lOli  from  DDl,  to  he  silent.  But  it  may  be  preferable  to  point 
ydll,  Nif.  of  on,  to  stop,  cease,  perish,  or,  perhaps,  1D*Ii,  from 
ntyi  =  on.  Delitzsch,  Prolegomena,  p.  64,  compares  TWi^^  IDli 
with  Assyr.  gugii  idammum,  the  canebrake  moans.  The  Nif.  in 
the  Heb.  is  difficult,  but  may  be  explained  as  in  the  case  of 
nifc^,  GK,  §  51,  c;  cf.  Sjr.  vjuiU  and  oujIII,  Assyr.  sutdnuxn. 
But  the  Assyr.  phrase  quoted  refers  to  the  sound  emitted  by 
the  canebrake,  while  Hli^i  IDl^  seems  to  refer  to  the  aspect. 

50. — In  the  two  passages  now  following  HDT  has  the  same 
meaning  as  DH  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  first  is  Is.  15  i 
where  HDTi  nSID'^j;  and  nDi:i  n^llD'Tp  is  to  be  translated 
Ar-Moab  was  destroyed  and  Kir-Moah  ivas  destroyed.  ® 
offers  oLTToXelraL  (his)  for  HDli,  3  conticuit  (his).  For  the  first 
HDli  ®  has  ]*'D^DT  ])y^i^\  and  they  are  sleeping,  for  the  second, 
]''D''1*1  l^'^i^l,  and  they  are  slumhering\  5  in  the  same  way 
oopolo — o5olo,  they  are  stupefied — they  are  confounded.  Marti 
and  Duhm  correctly  render  HDli  they  are  destroyed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  change  the  Massoretic  pointing,  although  we  may 
read  HDli,  Xif.  of  DH.  T'y  is  fem.,  but  for  masc.  verb  preced- 
ing a  fem.  subject  cf.  GrK,  §  145,  c. 

51. — The  gloss  in  Ob.  5  HrT'Dli  "[''i^  must  be  translated  how 
hast  thou  heen  destroyed,  ttov  otv  aireppLiprj?  of  0J  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  read  a  Nif.  of  HD^  instead  of  Hn^'DIl  ®  has 
■]im  «mn  pD''^,  how  didst  thou  sleep,  S  h^t^  \k^l  3 
quomodo  conticiiisses.  Now^ack's  translation  is  correct  though 
he  derives  Hn^'Dli  from  HDl  =  DD1,  to  he  silent. 

52. — An  entirely  different  stem  from  D1%  to  stay,  is  the  stem 
DD1,  to  mutter,  ivhisper.  It  occurs  far  less  frequently  in  the 
0.  T.  than  DH,  and  some  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found 
are  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  desperate.  So  Ps.  4  5  which 
has  always  proved  troublesome  to  commentators.  Haupt,  AJSL 
26,  22,  n.  32,  restores  the  text,  rendering  IS'l  by  mutter.  The 
commentators  usually  offer  he  silent.  The  Versions  give  us  no 
aid  whatever  to  solve  the  difffculty.  ®  very  freely  paraphrases 
the  passage.  For  IDT  0)  has  Karavvytjre,  A  a-LcoTrr/a-are,  2 
rj(TV)^a(TeT€^  5  Q>J^  3  compungimini.  But  if  ID'l  is  derived  from 
DDl,  to  mutter,  the  passage  becomes  clear  without  resorting 
to  emendation. 
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53. — In  Ps.  30  13  DDT  lias  a  meaning  very  similar  to  that  in 
which  it  occurred  in  the  preceding  passage.  Here,  however,  it 
denotes  rather  to  speak  in  a  subduedj  hardly  audible  voice. 
DT  ^^  may  then  be  translated  and  tvill  not  mutter  subdued. 
For  DT  ^  olTers  ]1pnt5^\  05  Karavuyco,  'A  a-LcoTrrja-f],  5  *ooJ^jt{, 
3  compungar.  Most  modern  commentators  translate  the  verb 
by  be  silent,  or  become  silent]  Wellhausen  and  Zenner-Wies- 
mann  alone^  without  ceasing.  The  latter  is  possible.  DT  would 
then  have  to  be  pointed  as  a  form  of  DH,  to  stay,  stop.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  contrast  between  TDt  and  DDl,  and  taking 
the  former  to  mean  to  extol,  the  meaning  suggested  above  for 
the  latter  would  be  very  appropriate.  The  idea  that  the  praise 
is  to  go  on  forever  is  expressed  in  v.  13^. 

54. — From  the  stem  DDl,  to  mutter,  u'hisper,  is  derived  the 
noun  riDD^.  0)3  translate  it  by  avpa  and  aura,  respectively, 
denoting  a  gentle  breeze.  In  1  Kings  19  Jhvh  reveals  Himself 
to  Elijah.  First  there  was  a  storm,  an  earthquake,  and  fire,  but 
in  none  of  these  was  Jhvh.  In  v.  12^,  then,  we  are  told  "^nfc^l 
npT  riDIDT  v\p  tU^i^n,  and  after  fire  the  sound  of  a  soft  ivhisper, 
and  in  this  was  Jhvh. 

55. — Again,  Ps.  107  29,  we  read  7\CltTh  HIJ^D  Dp\  -He  hushes 
the  storm  to  a  tvhisper. 

56. — Finally,  Job  4  le: 

tyt2t^i<  ^ipi  r\t:;it:ii       •'yj;  i^zb  n:iDn 

A  form  was  before  mine  eyes, 
a  whispering  voice  I  heard. 

AV  translates  there  tuas  silence  and  I  heard  a  voice,  insert- 
ing there  was  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Heb.  text. 

57. — In  the  passages  now  following  DDT  is  used  in  connection 
with  mourning  or  bewailing  some  misfortune,  either  the  death 
of  some  person,  a  national  calamity,  or  some  grievous  moral 
evil  encroaching  upon  a  nation.  So  in  Am.  5  13.  For  D'T  ® 
has  IpTl^,  5  udoKaj,  05  (TLwirria-eTai,  3  tacebit.  The  com- 
mentaries translate  therefore  the  prudent  is  silent  at  that  time; 
so  Nowack,  Marti,  and  others.  However,  the  idea  of  the  pass- 
age is  similar  rather  to  that  expressed  Prov.  29  2^:  ^tS^Dl 
DJ^  n-3i<^  V^\  when  the  wicked  rules  the  people  sighs.  DT  is  there- 
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fore  better  derived  from  DDI,  to  mutter ,  sigh.  TDt^D,  ])rudent  = 
pious;  see  GB^^  779  b,  s.  v.  ^Dti^;  cf.  Haupt,  Ecd.,  p.  35,  n.  1 
onn. 

58. — Ez.  24  15-27  the  prophet  is  informed  of  the  impending 
death  of  his  wife.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  commanded  not 
to  conform  to  the  customary  rites  of  mourning  when  she  is  dead. 
At  the  beginning  of  v.  i7  th  pifc^H  means  sigh  and  moan;  cf. 
the  second  half  of  the  preceding  verse.  See  AJSL  24,  133,  n.*. 
The  two  impvs.  may  well  be  retained,  but  should  not  be  trans- 
lated, sigh  in  silence.  For  DT  ^  has  p)T)t^,  2  a-iycou,  3  ta- 
cens.  Both  (§  and  5  pointed  the  consonants  as  a  noun  and  read 
W^  blood. 

T 

59. — Is.  23  2*  ''^  ^^t^"^  )tih  may  be  translated  tuail  ye  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast.  For  IDT  C  has  l^l^ni^,  5  ciooKa,,  A 
<rioo7r7](7aT€,  2  a-iyrja-are,  3  tacete ;  0)  pointed  ID'1  and  render- 
ed ojULOioi  yeyovaaiv.  Modern  commentators  translate  )t2h  either 
be  dumb  (Orelli,  Drechsler),  or  be  horror  struck  (Delitzsch, 
Dillmann,  and  others).  Duhm  emends  and  reads  ^Dp,  cf.  above, 
§  35.  Cheyne  (SBOT)  proposes  )tyil  and  is  followed  by  Marti. 
The  context  clearly  makes  the  translation  be  silent  impossible. 
^01  must  be  a  synonym  of  1^7^)1,  and  a  form  of  DDl,  to  mutter , 
lament,  would  be  just  what  one  might  expect. 

60. — The  beginning  of  the  triplet  Lam.  2  lo  reads: 

There  sat  on  the  ground  mourning 
maid  Zion's  elders. 

For  pK^  cf.  Haupt,  Micah,  p.  77  (AJSL  26,  213).  ^ 
renders  IDT*  by  ]''prity,  0)  ia-icoTrtja-av,  5  aiDK*.o,  3  conti- 
cuerunt.  Modern  commentators  follow  the  Versions;  so  Lohr, 
Budde,  and  others.  However,  Nowack,  Archdologie,  I,  195, 
remarks  that  Orientals  do  not  know  silent  grief,  but  the  sen- 
sations of  joy  as  well  as  those  of  grief  reveal  themselves  in  loud 
utterance.  It  seems  therefore  better  to  translate  IDT  theg  moan, 
lament. 

61. — DTI  of  Lam.  3  28  and  DDH  of  3  26  should  be  transposed, 
so  as  to  read: 
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tni.T  r\y)^r\b      di^i  b^m  y\^ 
I      'I  III 

It  is  good  to  wait  and  stay 
for  Jhvh's  help; 

Let  him  sit  alone  and  moaning 
when  it  is  laid  upon  him. 

For  DTI  (5  has  cicoTrria'eTai,  5  Jao^uuo,  3  tacebit,  Lohr, 
Budde,  Yolck  and  Oettli  follow  the  Versions.  But  DTI  is  here 
best  considered  impf.  Q.  of  DH  to  stay,  a  synonym  of  /HV  For 
Tnj  of  RT  Budde  reads  vfl^^  but  this  is  not  necessary.  For 
the  construction  of  v.  26*  cf.  GrK,  §  107,  q.  The  translation 
of  AV,  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  loth  hoj^e  and  quietly 
ivait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  is  correct,  especially  if  we 
omit  both  and  quietly.  DDH,  v.  28,  is  rendered  by  C5  w^X^^^'-^ 
®  pin^D^,  3  cum  silentio\  5  alone  has  iKAQja.a,  truly , 
verily.  Lohr  translates  DDW  by  quietly,  Budde  by  silent.  But 
the  consonants  may  better  be  pointed  as  part.  Q.  of  DD*T,  to 
mutter,  sigh,  which  would  suit  the  context  perfectly.  In  v.  28 
7tDJ  may  be  taken  impersonally,  the  subject  implied  being  ^fiJ^JH, 
cf.  Lev.  (SBOT),  p.  29,  1.  15;  Haupt,  Micah,  p.  25,  n.  18. 

62. — DD11,  as  the  Masoretes  pointed  it,  occurs  again  in  Is. 
47  5.  Babylon,  whom  a  great  calamity  had  befallen,  is  addressed 
and  exhorted  ']t5^ni  DID"!  ^^^,  sit  thou  moaning  in  darkness. 
The  form  DQH  being  a  rather  doubtful  one,  it  seems  preferable 
to  read  the  inf.  abs.  Q.  of  DDl,  to  moan.  The  change  is  very 
slight.  For  this  construction  {adv.  [ace.)  cf.  GK,  §  113,  h,  z 
(end).  Marti  and  others  retain  DDH,  translating  it  by  silent, 
following  ^  i^pHB^,  and  3  tacens.  0  has  KaravewyjULevrj,  and 
5  {>o^^,  in  confusion. 

63. — riDT,  byform  of  DD%  to  mutter  (cf.  above  TXCTi  =  DH) 
occurs  but  once,  Jer.  47  5*: 

Has  brought  upon  Gaza  baldness, 
Ashdod  wails. 

^j;  with  ®  ex/.  85  translate  HriDi:  by  r\2r\'i^  and 
Ivall!,  respectively,  while  3  has  conticuit.  ©  seems  to  have 
read  nriD^I^  ==  airepplfprj.     Modern  commentators  follow  ®5 
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is  destroyed;  so  Duhm,  Giesebrecht,  and  others.  But  nriDlJ  is 
used  in  connection  with  expressions  referring  to  mourning,  cf. 
DDl,  Lam.  2  lo,  above,  §  60,  and  therefore  the  translation  is 
destroyed  seems  untenable.  The  Nif.  might  be  retained,  but 
the  Q.  deserves  preference.  For  the  reading  TlWi<  see  Kautzsch, 
JD.  Heil  Schr.  d.  A.  T. 

64. — From  the  stem  HDI  =  DDl,  to  mutter,  should  be  deriv- 
ed the  noun  "DJ,  U'hisper,  Is.  62  6 : 

I  r  t:  I  It 

Ye  who  are  reminders  of  Jhvh 
no  whisper  for  you. 

«  The  reminders  of  Jhvh  are  angels  who  remind  Him  of  His 
promises.  They  are  not  to  whisper,  but  to  cry  aloud.  In  the 
late  gloss  at  the  beginning  of  v.  7  ^DJ  may  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  rest,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  of 
HDT  =  on,  to  stay. 

65. — In  RT  W  is  found  again  in  Ps.  82  2,  but  the  Versions 
show  that  a  verbal  form  should  be  read  in  place  of  the  noun, 
see  above,  §  20. 

66. — In  Is.  38  lo  ''D'H  means  half,  cf.  3  in  dimidio,  5 
Icx^^^aa,  and  should  be  derived  from  HDl,  to  he  like;  cf.  Assyr. 
mislu,  from  blfft^,  to  he  like;  see  GB^^  s.  v.  DH  and  Delitzsch, 
Assyr.  Lesest.^,  p.  169. 

67. — To  summarize  briefly,  the  following  seems  to  be  the 
development  of  meaning  of  DH  and  HDl,  to  stay,  and  of  DDT 
and  riDl,  to  mutter: 

DH — Qal,  (1)  to  stay,  halt,  remain,  Jos  10  12.  13;  1  Sam.  2  9. 
14  9;  Jer.  814.  47  6;  Job  3133. — (2)  to  remain  immoveahle, 
he  riyid,  Hab.  2  19.— (3)  to  wait,  Ps.  37  7.  62  6.  83  2;  Job  29  21; 
Lam.  3  28. — (4)  to  stop,  cease,  Ps.  35  15;  Job  30  27;  Lam.  2  is. — 
(5)  to  come  to  an  end,  to  perish,  Jer.  25  37 ;  Ps.  31  is.  49  13. 21. — 
Po'lel,  to  cause  to  stay,  to  check,  Ps.  131  2. — Hifil  to  cause  to 
stay,  cease,  perish,  Jer.  8  14. — Nifal,  (1)  to  cause  to  remain, 
he  riyid,  he  dumhfounded,  Ex.  15  le;  Lev.  10  3. —  (2)  to  he  caused 
to  cease,  to  he  ended,  destroyed,  Jer.  48  2.  49  26.  50  30.  51  6 ; 
Hos.  4  6.  (29) 
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riDT  (=  n\1)  —  Qal,  to  stay,  stop,  cease,  Jer.  14  17;  Lam.  3  49. 
Pi'el,  to  cause  to  cease,  to  end,  destroy,  Hos.  4  5. — Nif  al,  to  he 
caused  to  cease,  to  he  ended  or  destroyed,  Is.  15  1;  Hos  10  7.  15; 
Zeph.  1  11;  Ob.  5.  (8) 

DDl — Qal,  to  mutter,  Ps.  4  5;  to  mumhle,  Ps.  30  13;  to 
sigh,  Am.  5  13;  to  moan.  Is.  23  2.  47  5;  Ez.  24  17;  Lam.  2  10. 

3  28  (8). 

HDI  (=  DDl) — Qal,  to  mutter,  moan,  Jer.  47  5. 
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*' Higher"  Archaeology  and  the  Verdict  of  Criticism 

GEOEGE  A.  BAETON 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

BIBLICAL  archaeologists  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  are  advocates  of  some  special  theory,  and  those  who  are 
ready  to  follow  the  evidence  whithersoever  it  may  lead.  The 
present  paper  deals  only  with  the  work  of  the  conservative 
members  of  the  first  of  these  classes. 

An  American  scholar^  in  a  book  recently  published  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  invite  me  in  his  preface  to  criticise  his  work. 
If  I  take  this  book  of  my  friend  as  an  example  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  methods  of  this  reactionary  school  of  "higher"  archaeo- 
logy, it  is  because  the  interests  of  truth  demand  a  discussion 
of  the  misleading  claims  of  this  and  similar  books.  The  in- 
vitation is  accepted,  accordingly,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
given. 

Professor  Kyle  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  different  points  of  view  are  possible,  and  to  express 
himself  with  that  consideration  which  becomes  a  scholar  who 
is  conscious  that  he  himself  sees  facts  through  the  medium  of 
his  own  presuppositions.  This  effort  has  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce a  work  written  in  excellent  spirit,  but  has  not  preserved 
him  from  the  pitfalls  which  inevitably  beset  his  class.  Too  high 
praise  cannot,  however,  be  given  him  for  the  elevated  spirit  of 
his  work,  a  quality  too  often  painfully  lacking  in  books  of  this 
kind. 

There  are  certain  fallacies  of  assumption  which  underly  his 
methods,  as  they  do  those  of  many  writers  of  this  school.    It  is 

*  M.  G.  Kyle,  The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Cri' 
ticism,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1912. 
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assumed  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a  thing  may  have  hap- 
pened, it  is  thereby  proved  that  it  did  happen.  Considerable 
space  is  expended  to  show  that  the  world  of  the  time  of  Abraham 
was  a  civilized  world,  and  that  it  was  easy  and  natural  for 
Abraham  and  Jacob  to  go  to  Egypt,  when  it  was  ruled  by 
Hyksos  kings,  who  are  thought  to  be  Semitic.  This  is  knowl- 
edge which  we  had  before,  and  which  no  one  has  a  disposition 
to  deny;  but  if  archaeology  is  to  have  any  deciding  voice  be- 
tween the  theories  of  critics  and  those  of  the  traditionalists, 
evidence  must  be  forthcoming  concerning  this  particular  Abra- 
ham and  this  particular  Jacob.  As  yet  there  is  no  such  evi- 
dence, and  such  as  there  is,  as  will  be  indicated  below,  points 
in  a  different  direction. 

Again  Professor  Kyle  is  at  considerable  pains  to  show  that  the 
age  of  Abraham  and  Moses  was  a  literary  period,  when  such  a 
work  as  the  Pentateuch  might  well  have  been  written,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  such  evidence  is  of  prime  importance  in  decid- 
ing the  question.  In  reality  such  evidence  has  nothing  to  do  wdth 
the  question,  unless  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Pentateuch  fits 
the  age  which  is  so  constructed.  With  this  question  the  book 
nowhere  comes  into  close  quarters.  There  are  a  few  dogmatic 
assertions,  but  the  vital  questions  are  never  touched.  To  prove 
that  writing  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs 
does  not  prove  that  they  could  write.  Probably  there  were 
never  so  many  schools  in  Palestine,  thanks  to  missionary  effort, 
as  there  are  today,  and  yet  it  would  be  precarious  to  argue  that 
the  Bedu  chiefs  who  wander  into  the  country  can  write.  All 
who  know  the  land  would  hold  the  presumption  to  be  that  they 
cannot.  Again,  if  it  were  archaeologically  proven  that  Moses 
could  write,  that  would  not  prove  that  he  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
Many  of  us  who  can  write  never  produced  a  Pentateuch  and 
never  will.  The  decisive  point  is:  does  the  Pentateuch  we  have 
furnish  internal  marks  that  it  came  from  the  age  of  Moses? 
External  evidence  can  pronounce  no  decisive  verdict  apart  from 
internal  evidence. 

In  treating  of  this  matter  of  writing  Professor  Kyle  falls  into  an 
error,  which  illustrates  how  insecure  many  of  his  archaeological 
conclusions  are.    At  Telloh  some  clay  labels  from  the  time  of 
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Naram-Sin,  Shargani-sharri,  and  Bingani-sliarri  were  found. 
Heuzey  first  published  them  in  the  Revue  d'Assyriologie,  1897, 
and  afterwards  in  Sarzec's  Decouvertes  en  Clialdce^  pp.  280 — 288. 
Just  after  their  first  publication,  Sayce  in  his  Archaeology  and 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  p.  143,  made  one  of  his  brilliant,  but 
unfounded  generalizations.  His  words  are:  "There  was  an  ex- 
cellent postal  service  connecting  Canaan  with  Babylonia,  which 
went  back  to  the  days  of  Naram-Sin,  and  some  of  the  clay 
bullae  which  served  as  stamps  for  the  official  correspondence 
at  that  period  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre."  Professor 
Kyle  in  his  book,  p.  84ff.,  enlarges  upon  this,  saying  that  the 
sending  of  a  few  government  dispatches  would  not  necessitate 
a  postal  system,  that  it  is  only  some  four  centuries  since  the 
demands  of  the  modern  world  called  the  Post  Office  into  exist- 
ence, and  implying  that  the  people  of  Babylonia  were  much 
further  advanced  than  those  of  Mediaeval  Europe  in  the  matter 
of  general  letter  writing. 

In  reality  this  whole  conception  is  a  creation  of  the  imag- 
ination. The  Babylonians  had  no  general  post  office,  and  these 
bullae  were  not  postage  stamps.  We  know  that  the  Babylonians 
did  sometimes  write  letters,  but  they  addressed  them  on  a  clay 
envelope  and  not  on  a  ball  tied  to  the  letter.  If  the  letter  was 
that  of  a  private  person,  it  was  sent  by  a  private  messenger. 
These  bullae  were  labels  or  baggage  tags,  which  were  attached 
to  packages  of  one  sort  or  another.  Several  of  them  which  were 
attached  to  packages  of  provisions  sent  by  Barnamtarra,  the 
wife  of  Lugalanda  as  gifts  for  certain  feasts,  are  now  known. 2 
Another  which  was  apparently  attached  to  a  package  of  wool 
sent  from  a  royal  flock  to  a  king  of  Ur  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. 3  Many  such  clay  labels  are  now  known.  They  were 
attached  to  packages  of  flour,  ^  to  sheep, ^  cattle,  and  to  all  sorts 
of  merchandise  which  might  be  shipped  on  the  canals  of  Ba- 
bylonia. 

2  See  Allotte  de  la  Fuye,  Documents  presargoniques,  11 — 30,  79,  80. 

3  AJSL,  XXIX,  137  and  plate. 

*  See  Barton,  Haverford  Library  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablets,  II, 
p.9ff. 

5  See  Hilprecht,  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands,  414—416. 
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In  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur  there  was  a  regular  system 
of  government  messengers,  who  were  provisioned  by  the  temples. 
About  170  of  the  monthly  accounts  of  these  supplies  are  known 
to  the  writer,  of  which  he  has  himself  edited  about  seventy. 
These  tablets  show  that  messengers,  tax  collectors,  and  soldiers 
travelled  about  in  accordance  with  a  regular  system.  They  were 
not  always  engaged  in  postal  service.  One  text  states  of  a 
messenger:  "for  the  skin  of  the  wild  ox  he  went,"  6  while  it  is 
said  of  another  that  he  went  for  a  certain  kind  of  fish.^  There 
is  no  evidence  that  a  postal  system  for  private  correspondence 
existed  in  ancient  Babylonia  any  more  than  in  ancient  Persia. 
Darius  I  established  a  system  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  § 
and  Xenophon,9  and  which  gave  to  our  New  Testament  the 
Persian  word  ayyapeva),  "to  compel  to  go"  (Mt.  5  4i),  but  this 
was  a  postal  system  for  government  use  only,  and  in  no  sense 
for  private  correspondence.  The  ancient  world  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  modern  Post  Office,  and  all  inferences  based  on 
the  opposite  supposition  are  of  no  value  whatever.  The  "higher" 
archaeologists  of  the  traditional  type,  like  other  writers  of  the 
traditional  school,  have  a  tendency  to  seize  upon  side  remarks 
of  critics,  upon  which  nothing  has  ever  depended,  and  to  think 
the  whole  critical  structure  falls  if  they  can  disprove  such  re- 
marks. My  archaeological  friend  makes  this  error  with  reference 
to  the  antiquity  of  writing. 

Like  all  similar  writers  Professor  Kyle  has  much  to  say  of  Gen- 
esis 14.  He  tries  to  refute  the  statement  of  Driver  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  Archaeology  have  never  touched  the  core  of  Noldeke's 
criticisms  of  that  chapter.  He  has  to  admit  that  the  kind  of  evid- 
ence Avhich  Driver  says  would  be  necessary  to  overthrow  Noldeke's 
\iew,  is  not  forthcoming,  but  endeavors  (p.  202 ff.)  to  state  such 
evidence  as  we  have.  He  admits  that  the  name  of  Chedorlaomar 
has  not  been  found,  but  beyond  this  misstates  most  of  the 
evidence,  calling  Amraphel  "the  great  Elamite  lawgiver!"  Such 
evidence  as  we  have  will  be  treated  below,  where  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  quite  other  bearings  than  those  claimed  for  it. 

c  AJSL,  XXIX,  p.  127,  No.  1,  rev.  13. 

"  Cf.  Barton,  op.  cit  III.   PI.  110,  No.  233,  12. 

8  Harodotus,  VIII,  98.  9  Cyropedaea,  VIII,  6,  17. 
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Professor  Kyle  tells  us  on  p.  52  that  the  statement  of  Gen.  10  8, 
"Cush  begat  Nimrod,"  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  recognized  by 
all  scholars,  that  there  was  in  Babylonia  a  non-Semitic  people 
which  they  call  Sumerian.  A  few  lines  later  another  reference 
to  "Cush"  from  Gen.  10  6  is  taken  to  refer  to  Hamites,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  infer,  what  Gen.  10  really  assumes,  that  the  two 
Gushes  were  one  and  the  same  and  that  Assyria  was  founded 
by  Hamites.  Kyle,  then,  claims  by  implication  that  the  Sumerians 
were  Hamites.  He  says,  "archaeology  confirms  the  statement, 
that  Assyrian  civilization,  so  distinctly  Semitic,  is  said  to  have 
come  out  of  the  non-Semitic  civilization  of  Babylonia."  If  the 
Bible  is  here  vindicated,  as  claimed,  the  writer  must  believe 
the  Sumerians  to  be  Hamites.  With  reference  to  this  remarkable 
claim  three  things  should  be  said:  1.  The  implication  that  the 
Sumerians  were  Hamitic  is  diametrically  opposed  by  the  evidence. 
Professor  Kyle,  as  an  Egyptologist,  should  know  that  the  Hamitic 
languages  are  a  well  defined  group,  consisting  of  Egyptian  and 
Coptic,  the  languages  of  the  Berbers  and  of  the  tribes  of  Som- 
aliland.  Their  characteristics  are  well  defined,  and  are  well 
known.  The  characteristics  of  Sumerian  are  also  well  known 
and  exclude  definitely  and  forever  the  idea  that  the  Sumerians 
were  related  to  the  Hamitic  race.  2.  The  archaeological  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  Babylonia  was  not  non-Semitic,  but  that  a 
non-Semitic  people  settled  there  after  the  Semites  entered  it. 
This  view,  for  which  the  writer  argued  in  1901  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mythology,  10  has  since  been  strikingly  confirmed  by 
Eduard  Meyer  from  the  side  of  the  art.  ii  The  gods  of  the 
beardless  Sumerians  wore  Semitic  beards! — a  striking  evidence 
that  the  Sumerians  had  taken  over  Semitic  gods  which  were 
there  before  them.  It  cannot  truthfully  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  Assyrian  civilization  came  entirely  out  of  a  non-Semitic 
civilization.  3.  Archaeological  evidence  supplies  the  clue  to  the 
statement  of  the  compiler  of  Genesis,  and  shows  us  where  he 
went  astray.  His  "Cush"  of  verse  6  is  the  Egyptian  Kesh,  the 
name  of  Nubia.    His  "Cush"  of  verse  8  is  the  Babylonian  Kash, 

^0  Semitic  Origins  ch.  V. 

11  Sumerier  und  Semiten  in  Baht/lonien,  Berlin  1906.    See  Ward,  Seal 
Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  passim» 


the  name  of  the  Cassites,  who  conquered  Babylon  about  1750 
B.C.,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  576  years.  The 
Bibhcal  compiler,  finding  these  in  the  J  and  P  documents, 
respectively,  had  not  the  historical  knowledge,  to  distinguish 
either  these  from  the  older  Sumerian  civilization^  or  each  from 
the  other.  The  archaeological  evidence,  so  far  from  confirming 
his  statement,  reveals  the  striking  limitations  of  his  knowledge. 
We  now  know  his  sources,  and  we  know  how  inadequate  was 
his  ability  to  use  them,  and  how  erroneous  his  statement.  To 
recognize  this  frankly  is  by  no  means  to  condemn  his  work  as 
of  no  religious  value.  To  suppose  that  inspiration  implies  in- 
fallible knowledge  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination  of  theologians, 
the  baneful  influence  of  which  in  modern  religion  it  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate. 

The  book  under  discussion  attempts  two  positive  arguments 
for  the  refutation  of  critical  views,  which  deserve  a  moment's 
attention:  its  argument  from  Egyptian  words,  and  its  argument 
from  the  high  place  at  Gezer.  The  author  cites  as  evidence 
(p.  164)  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  a  number  of 
Egyptian  words.  Several  of  these  words  are,  however,  in- 
appropriate to  the  argument,  for,  as  he  admits,  they  are  used 
in  Job,  which  most  scholars  now  regard  as  post  exilic.  A  good 
deal  is  made  in  the  book  of  the  Egyptian  name  Asenath,  which 
occurs  from  the  18th  dynasty  on,  but  my  friend  has  little  to 
say  of  Potiphar  and  Zaphenathpaneah,  which  belong  to  a  type 
found  mainly  in  the  22nd  dynasty  and  later.  Asenath  may  of 
course  have  been  used  at  any  time  after  it  was  introduced, 
whether  in  the  9th  century  or  the  13th.  The  name  on  which 
most  is  staked  is,  however,  the  name  Rameses,  applied  to  a 
part  of  Egypt  in  Gen.  47  ii  and  to  a  city  in  Ex.  12  37,  Nu.  33  3,  5. 
Kyle  claims  that  the  region  was  not  called  by  this  name  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses,  and  was  not  so  called  afterward,  so  that 
we  have  here  a  decisive  indication  that  these  passages  could 
have  been  written  only  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Professor  Kyle 
has  in  this  argument  failed  to  apply  a  knowledge  of  the  East, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  him  ignorant.  Names  once 
employed  there  are  blotted  from  popular  usage  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  one  cannot  safely  say  from  the  non-mention  of  a 
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name  in  literary  sources  that  it  has  gone  out  of  use.  The  conser- 
vative, peasant  may  still  employ  it.  Bethsheanwas  called  Scytho- 
polis  for  some  centuries,  but  its  old  name  never  died  out;  it 
still  lives  in  Beisan.  The  same  is  true  of  many  another  name. 
Moreover  one  can  never  predict  what  name  will  survive  and 
what  will  not.  The  St.  Giles  of  the  Crusaders  still  survives  in 
the  Palestinian  place  name,  Singil.  All  that  this  name  Rameses 
in  the  Pentateuch  shows  is  that  the  documents  which  contain  it 
could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  time  of  Rameses  II. 
It  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  a  later  date. 

In  treating  of  the  high  place  at  Gezer,  my  friend  endeavors 
to  show  (pp.  118  ff.  and  259),  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
claim  that  the  discoveries  at  Gezer  sustain  the  statement  of  the 
J  document  (Josh.  16  lo,  Jud.  1  29)  and  prove  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  statement  of  the  P  document  (Josh.  21  21),  that 
Joshua  gave  Gezer  to  the  Kohathites  as  a  Levitical  city.  To 
establish  his  contention  Professor  Kyle  quotes  Macalister  to 
the  effect  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  Hebrew  conquest 
occurred  a  new  influx  of  population  came  into  Gezer,  which  so 
crowded  the  city  that  the  area  of  the  high  place  was  encroached 
upon  by  dwelling  houses.  Kyle  says:  "This  encroachment  upon 
the  sacred  place,  as  well  as  the  rapid  decline  of  some  of  the 
horrible  heathen  rites  of  human  sacrifice  together  with  the  in- 
troduction of  milder  and  more  spiritual  Jewish  ideas,  certainly 
does  seem  to  point  toward  a  rather  radical  change  in  religious 

ideas That  the  book  [Joshua]  as  it  stands  should  be 

thus  vindicated  by  archaeological  evidence  goes  far  toward 
vindicating  the  unity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  book.  It  would 
seem  a  most  remarkable  coincidence,  to  say  the  least,  if  the 
critical  analysis  of  Joshua  be  correct,  that  a  document  so  in- 
dependent of  the  archaeological  evidence  as  the  'P  document' 
is  claimed  to  be  should  have  been  combined  with  other  material 
in  such  fashion  that  the  book  thus  formed  would  be  exactly  in 
harmony  with  the  archaeological  remains  to  be  preserved  for 
millenniums  and  dug  up  in  these  latter  days!"  With  reference 
to  this  argument  (which  is  the  strongest  point  against  criticism 
that  Kyle  makes  in  his  book)  three  things  should  be  noted: — 
1.  The  archaeological  evidence  is  not  correctly  reported.    2.  It 
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is  not  interpreted  in  accordance  with  ancient  analogies.  3.  Even 
if  the  facts  and  interpretation  were  such  as  my  friend  represents 
them,  they  do  not  vindicate  or  harmonize  the  contradictory 
statements  of  Josh.  16  lo  and  Josh.  21  21. 

1.  The  archaeological  evidence  does  not  show  that  there  was 
any  radical  change  in  religious  ideas  with  the  incoming  of  the 
Hebrews.  Human  sacrifice  continued  all  through  the  Hebrew 
period  at  Gezer,  and  did  not  become  even  sporadic  until  the 
Hellenistic  period. i-  The  introduction  of  "the  beautiful  sym- 
bolism of  the  bowl  and  lamp  deposits"  in  place  of  human  sacri- 
fices, was  due  in  no  degree  to  the  coming  of  the  Hebrews;  it 
began  in  the  second  Semitic  stratum,  was  common  in  the  third, 
while  the  Hebrews  belong  to  the  fourth.  ^^  It  triumphed  in  the 
end  only  because  all  Semitic  people  were  becoming  so  civilized 
that  human  sacrifice  was  revolting  to  them.  To  regard  the  en- 
croachment upon  the  high  place  as  due  in  any  measure  to  Jewish 
ideas,  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  evidence,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  that  the  high  place  lost  something  of  its  sacredness  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  was  not  the  case.  Macalister 
definitely  says:  —  "The  sanctuary  did  not  thereby  lose  its 
holiness."  i-* 

2.  There  are  ancient  Semitic  analogies  w4iich  explain  this 
encroachment  upon  the  high  place,  and  the  facts  must  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  them.  AVhen  an  alien  or  a  group  of 
aliens  came  into  a  new  community,  it  was  necessary,  if  they 
would  be  at  peace  with  the  natives,  or  have  any  standing  at  all 
in  the  ncAv  community,  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  deity  of  the  place.  Such  persons  attached  themselves  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  were  known  as  D''"]!  A  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion from  Kition  in  Cyprus  {CIS,  I,  86)  shows  that  such  gerhn 
received  portions  from  the  temple  revenues  on  festal  days  just 
as  the  regular  attaches  of  the  temple  did.  This  was  a  custom 
which  the  Hebrews  shared  with  their  Semitic  kindred  in  general.!^ 
There  is,  then,  one  and  only  one  correct  interpretation  to  be 

12  Macalister.     The  Excavation  of  Gezer,  1912,  11.  431. 

13  Macalister,  ibid.  434. 
1*  Macalister,  ibid.  406. 

15  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.,  76 ff.;  also  Ps.  5  4,  15  1,  61  4. 
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placed  upon  the  facts  at  Gezer.  Whether  the  people  who 
crowded  into  Gezer  and  encroached  upon  the  high  place  were 
Hebrews  or  not,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  deities  of  the  sanctuary,  and  were  permitted  to  build 
houses  on  the  sacred  precincts  because  they  as  gerlm  had  be- 
come in  a  sense  sacred  to  the  goddess.  It  is  only  thus  that  such 
encroachment  can  be  reconciled  with  the  undiminished  hohness 
of  the  high  place.  That  the  high  place  lost  none  of  its  old  time 
sanctity  until  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  can  never  be 
doubted  by  one  who  was  present,  as  the  writer  was,  while  its 
excavation  was  going  on,  and  saw  the  multitude  of  primitive 
rehgious  symbols  employed  during  all  the  Semitic  periods,  not 
excepting  the  Hebrew.  If  there  were  one  element  needed  in 
the  excavation  of  Gezer  to  show  that  the  monotheistic  and  moral 
ideas  of  the  P  document  were  not  influential  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  conquest,  it  would  be  just  this  encroachment  upon  the 
high  place  without  diminution  of  the  holiness  of  the  sanctuary 
in  popular  regard. 

3.  Even  if  Professor  Kyle  had  correctly  understood  the 
archaeological  evidence,  his  conclusion  would  not  follow. 
Joshua  21  21  demands  more  than  a  mild  and  gradual  exertion  of 
Jewish  moral  ideas.  It  presupposes  the  extinction  of  Canaanitish 
institutions  and  the  planting  in  their  stead  of  Levitical  institu- 
tions. Archaeology  offers  no  evidence  that  such  a  change 
occurred  at  Gezer  before  the  Maccabaean  period.  The  J  and 
P  parts  of  the  narrative  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other 
here.  How  the  evidence,  even  as  my  friend  presents  it,  can 
show  that  a  thing  both  did  and  did  not  occur,  the  reader  finds 
it  hard  to  understand. 

This  last  point  illustrates  the  fact  that  all  those  who  seek 
by  means  of  archaeology  to  overthrow  criticism  are  following 
an  ignis  fatuus.  The  most  decisive  criteria  in  favor  of  the 
critical  theory  are  the  contradictions  in  the  codes,  and  the  fact 
that  the  history  shows  that  the  codes  came  into  actual  effect  as 
moulding  forces  in  the  life  of  the  people  at  widely  different 
periods  in  their  career.  These  results  archaeology  cannot  touch 
until  it  can  show  how  it  can  possibly  be  right  to  build  a  multi- 
plicity of  altars  (Ex.  20  24-26),  and  yet  wrong  to  build  more  than 
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one  (Dt.  12);  how  it  can  be  right  to  make  a  Hebrew  a  slave 
for  six  years  (Ex.  21  2-6,  Dt.  15 12-18)^  but  wrong  to  make  a 
Hebrew  a  slave  at  all  (Lev.  25  39-46) ;  how  it  is  more  divine  for 
the  laws  to  be  revealed  to  Moses  in  the  tangled  and  contradict- 
ory form  in  which  they  lie  in  our  Pentateuch  nearly  a  millen- 
nium before  some  of  them  were  effective,  than  for  God  to  guide 
prophets,  priests,  and  sages,  to  meet  the  crises  of  the  life  of  an 
advancing  nation  with  new  and  appropriate  legislation.  Not 
until  archaeology  can  accomplish  this  impossible  task  can  it 
have  any  "deciding  voice"  in  Old  Testament  criticism. 

The  book  of  my  friend  claims  that  it  is  in  conservative  semi- 
naries only  that  scholars  are  found  who  take  into  account  all 
the  faqts.  Whether  that  is  or  is  not  true,  the  reader  of  his 
book  and  of  this  article  must  judge.  Kyle  also  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  critics  do  not  often  cite  archaeological  evidence 
in  support  of  their  views,  claiming  that  there  is  no  such  evidence. 

With  reference  to  this  last  claim  it  should  be  said,  that 
archaeological  evidence  in  favor  of  critical  views  exists,  and,  if 
it  is  not  cited,  it  is  because  critics  have  a  keener  sense  of  what 
is  relevant  and  decisive  than  the  archaeological  advocates  of 
tradition  have.  That  such  evidence  exists,  the  following  five 
instances  will  prove.  They  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  that 
could  be  cited,  but  are  chosen  because  they  lie  within  easy  reach 
of  the  writer. 

1.  The  critics  claim  that  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion in  Genesis,  one  in  Gen.  li — 2  4a,  the  other  in  Gen.  2  4bff. 
The  first  of  these  accounts  assumes  as  a  primeval  chaos  a  mass 
of  waters,  tells  how  these  were  divided  by  a  firmament,  and 
makes  the  periods  of  creation  seven  in  number.  The  second 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  earth,  and  goes  on  to  explain  the 
creation  of  man,  animals  and  the  beginnings  of  civilization. 
Among  the  religious  texts  of  Babylonia  two  similar  accounts  of 
the  creation  have  been  found;  one  begins  with  a  primeval  chaos 
of  Avater,  which  is  divided  by  a  firmament  for  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  makes  the  epochs  of  creation  seven;  ^^ 
the  other  begins  by  assuming  the  earth,  and  goes  on  to  tell  of 

16  Among  tke  many  translations,  see  that  of  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Paral- 
lels to  the  Old  Testament,  1912,  pp.  3—44. 
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the  creation  of  living  things  and  of  the  rise  of  civilization,  i' 
These  Babylonian  and  Biblical  accounts  difter  in  their  religious 
aspects,  but  the  existence  of  the  Babylonian  myths,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  Biblical  accounts  in  the  points  mentioned, 
is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  critical  view.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  it  is  decisive;  I  am  only  saying  that  in  so  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  confirmatory.  I  am  sure  that  if  our  archaeological 
advocates  had  a  point  nearly  as  strong,  they  would  never  be 
weary  of  ringing  the  changes  upon  it. 

2.  Another  point  in  which  archaeology  confirms  criticism  is  the 
instance  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  to  the  contrary,  the  kings  who  are  said  to  have  fought 
with  Abraham,  have  not  been  brought  to  light  by  archaeology 
in  a  way  to  confirm  that  chapter.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Hammurapi,  the  great  Babylonian  laAvgiver,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Babylonian  kings,  reigned  from  2123  to 
2081  B.C.,  and  claimed  sovereignty  of  MAR-TU,  or  the  West- 
land,  probably  Syria  and  Palestine.  Many  scholars  have  held 
that  Hammurapi  was  the  same  as  Amraphel  of  Gen.  14  i.  The 
names  would  exactly  correspond  were  it  not  for  the  I  at  the 
end  of  Amraphel.  By  no  known  philological  equivalence  does 
that  letter  belong  there,  and  if  Hammurapi  is  intended  by 
Amraphel,  Gen.  14  must  have  been  written  so  late  that  the 
name  had  become  corrupted  in  a  way  similar  to  the  corruption 
from  which  good  Hebrew  names  have  suffered  in  the  angelic 
lists  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  ^s 

Arioch,  king  of  Elassar  (Gen.  14 1),  has  been  identified  wdth  Rim- 
Sin,  king  of  Larsa,  a  contemporary  to  Hammurapi  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign.  But  the  fact  is  the  name  of  Bim-Sin  could  not 
even  in  Sumerian  possibly  be  read  Ari-aku.  That  of  his  brother^ 
Arad-Sin,  might  be  so  read^  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  it  was,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  Arad- 
Sin  or  Rim- Sin  were  ever  in  friendly  alliance  with  Hammurapi.  ^^ 

*•  See  Rogers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47 — 50. 

18  See  the  writer's  article,  "Origin  of  the  names  of  Angels  and  De- 
mons in  the  Extra -Canonical  Apocalyptic  Literature  to  100  a.d"  in 
this  JODRNAL,  XXXI,  156  fif. 

19  Cf.  this  Journal,  XXVIII,  158ff. 
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Again,  much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Kudur-Mabug, 
the  father  of  Arad-Sin  and  Eim-Sin,  who  was  the  AD-DA  or 
ruler  of  Emutbal,  a  district  of  western  Elam,  calls  himself  AD- 
DA of  MAIt-TU,20  ^vliich  has  been  supposed  to  be  Palestine. 
MAE-TU,  however,  simply  meant  the  place  of  sunset,  and 
probably  in  this  inscription  refers  to  the  western  part  of  Elam. 21 
There  is  really  nothing  whatever  to  connect  Kudur-Mabug  with 
Palestine  at  all.  And  even  if  there  were,  his  name  is  not 
Chedorlaomer,  so  that  again  the  inscription  would  be  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  Biblical  writer. 

Much  has  been  made  by  Professors  Sayce22  and  Hommel  of 
four  documents  published  by  Pinches  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Victoria  Institute,  XXIX,  82 ff.,  which,  according  to  Sayce 
and  Pinches,  contain  the  names  of  Arioch,  Chedorlaomer,  and 
Tidal,  the  three  kings,  who  in  Gen.  14  1  are  associated  with 
Amraphel.  The  documents  are  written  in  Semitic  and  are  from 
the  Persian  period,  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  B.C.  In 
reality  neither  the  names  Chedorlaomer  nor  Arioch  appear  in 
the  text.  The  name  read  Kudurlakhmal  is  really  Ku-ku-ku-mal 
or  Ku'dur-ku-mal.  The  other  reading  is  only  obtained  by 
giving  to  the  sign  KU  in  its  third  occurrence  a  value,  lahhj 
altogether  unattested  by  the  cuneiform  literature.  The  name 
read  Eri-eaku  and  identified  with  Arioch  is  spelled  in  two 
ways.  If  read  as  Sumerian,  it  might  be  Eri-eaku.  The  text  in 
which  it  occurs  is,  however,  Semitic,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  is  to  be  read  here  in  Semitic  fashion.  So  read  it  becomes 
Arad-malkua,  or  Arad-malaku.  Tudkhula,  the  supposed  Tidal, 
is  not  called  in  the  document  a  king  at  all.  To  identify  him 
Avith  "Tidal,  king  of  the  nations,"  is  a  purely  fanciful  procedure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  documents  which  record  these 
names  Arad-malaku,  the  supposed  Eri-aku,  takes  no  part  in  the 
wars  described;  it  is  his  son,  Dursil-ilani  (who,  by  the  way,  has 
a  good  Semitic  name)  who  is  represented  as  the  contemporary 

20  "Cuneiform  Texts,"'  XXI,  33. 

2 J  See  Price,  Decennial  Publications  of  the  TJiiiversity  of  Chicago,  Y, 
167  ff. 

22  Cf.  PSBA.  XXVIII,  203—218,  241-251;  XXIX,  7—17.  Cf.  also 
Xing,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  I,  p.  ll^* 
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of  Kukukuraal,  the  supposed  Chedorlaomer.  It  should  be 
further  noted,  that  these  documents  represent  a  complete  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Elam — a  conquest  so  complete  that: 

"In  their  faithful  counsel  unto  Kukukumal,  king  of  Elam, 

They  [the  gods]  established  the  fixed  advance,  which  to  them  seemed 

good. 
In  Babylon,    the  city  of  the  gods,    Marduk  set  his   [Kukukumal's] 

throne, 
All,  even  the  Sodomites  of  the  plundered  temples,  obeyed  him. 
Ravens  build  their  nests;  birds  dwell  [therein]; 
The  ravens  croak  (?),  shrieking  they  hatch  their  young  [in  it]. 

To  the  dog  crunching  the  bone  the  Lady is  favorable. 

The  snake  hisses,  the  evil  one  spits  poison." 

This  quotation  from  the  second  of  the  documents  published 
by  Pinches  describes  a  complete  subjugation  and  desolation  of 
Babylon  by  Kukukumal,  king  of  Elam.  This  definitely  excludes 
the  possibility  that  Kukukumal  could  have  acted  in  harmony 
with  Hammurapi,  as  Chedorlaomar  is  said  to  have  done.  In- 
deed, it  shows  that  he  was  not  a  contemporary  of  Hammurapi 
at  all,  for  during  his  powerful  reign  there  was  no  such  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Elam.  There  were  many  conquests  of  Babylonia 
by  the  Elamites,  and  this  must  refer  to  some  other  period.  In 
the  documents  themselves  there  is  evidence  that  another  period 
is  intended,  for  Babylon  is  called  by  its  Cassite  name,  Kar- 
duniash,  a  name  that  it  did  not  bear  until  three  or  four  hundred 
years  after  Hammurapi. 

If  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis  was  influenced  at  all  by  these 
documents,  it  is  only  another  proof  that  the  critics  have  been 
right,  and  that  the  chapter  is  not  an  authority  as  history.  In- 
deed the  history  as  reconstructed  from  the  monuments  shows 
Hammurapi  in  such  sincere  rivalry  with  the  king  of  Larsa,  that 
a  joint  invasion  of  Palestine  by  them,  while  not  impossible,  is 
most  improbable. 

3.  The  excavations  at  Gezer  and  at  Taanach  confirm  the 
critical  view  of  the  late  date  of  the  D  and  P  legislation  and 
narratives.  The  D  legislation  (Dt.  12)  prohibits  all  altars  but 
one,  and  makes  it  a  religious  duty  to  break  down  the  "pillars" 
of  the  high  places.  The  P  legislation  (Lev.  17)  takes  the  ex- 
istence of  but  one   altar  for  granted,    while   the  P  narrative 
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(Josh.  21  21,25)  makes  Gezer  and  Taanach  Levitical  cities.  The 
excavations  at  Gezer  show  not  only  that  the  "pillars"  were 
never  broken  down  there,  but  that  the  worship  at  the  high 
place  was  not  interrupted  between  the  Hebrew  conquest  and 
the  Babylonian  exile.  This  evidence  has  been  discussed  above, 
and  definitely  excludes  such  interruption  of  the  worship  there 
as  would  surely  have  occurred,  if  the  religious  ideas  embodied 
in  either  D  or  P  had  been  introduced  there.  The  evidence  at 
Taanach  as  gathered  by  Sellings  is  not  so  complete,  but  it  shows 
the  worship  of  Astarte  as  present  there  from  the  time  of  the 
Canaanites  to  the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The 
archaeological  evidence  is  so  strong  that,  when  the  writer  was 
on  the  ground,  he  Avas  convinced  by  it  alone  that  the  account 
of  the  Levitical  cities  in  Joshua  must  be  a  post-exilic  writer's 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  there  were  large  families  of  priests 
connected  with  these  cities,  and  that  they  possessed  considerable 
•  estates  there.  ^4  So  far  as  the  evidence  has  been  recovered,  no 
other  conclusion  seems  justified.  The  archaeological  evidence 
shows  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly 
institutions,  but  on  the  contrary  seems  definitely  to  exclude  them. 
4.  Another  point  in  which  archaeology  confirms  the  critical 
view  may  be  found  in  the  Aramaic  papyri  discovered  at  Ele- 
phantine in  Egypt.  One  of  these  papyri  25  consists  of  a  letter 
written  by  Hananiah  (possibly  a  brother  of  Nehemiah)  to  the 
Jewish  community  at  Elephantine  in  the  year  419  B.C.  Although 
the  papyrus  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  original  letter,  it  is  clear 
that  its  author  is  explaining  to  his  brethren  in  detail  the  Lev- 
itical requirements  for  the  observance  of  the  Passover.  He 
states  the  requirement  as  given  by  P  in  Lev.  23  and  Ex.  12, 
that  the  feast  shall  be  kept  from  the  14th  of  Nisan  at  sunset 
until  the  21st  of  Nisan.  The  prohibitions  against  doing  any 
work,  and  against  leaven  are  also  set  forth.   If  these  requirements 

23  See  Sellin,  Tell-Ta'anek,  Vienna,  1904,  Ch.  XII,  XIX,  XX. 

2*  See  the  writer's  article  "The  Levitical  Cities  of  Israel  in  the  Light 
of  the  Excavation  at  Gezer,"  Biblical  World,  XXIV,  167—179. 

25  See  Sachau,  AramdiscJie  Papyrus  und  Ostraka  aus  einer  judischen 
Militdr-Kolonie  zu  Elephantine,  1911,  No.  6.;  cf.  also  Arnold,  in  JBL. 
XXXI,  Iff. 
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of  the  priestly  code  had  been  set  forth  by  Moses  and  had  been 
in  force  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary  to  inform  the  Jewish  community  in 
Egypt  concerning  them  in  this  way.  An  American  today  might 
conceivably  write  to  a  company  of  American  missionaries  in 
China  about  a  sane  and  safe  Fourth  of  July,  but  at  no  time 
since  the  early  days  of  the  republic  would  it  be  necessary  to 
write  to  a  company  of  Americans  abroad,  "the  Fourth  of  July 
is  properly  observed  by  setting  off  fire-crackers  from  dusk  of 
the  3rd  onward."  Such  detailed  information  in  the  letter  of 
Hananiah  is  readily  explicable,  if  the  Levitical  law  had  been 
introduced  into  Jerusalem  some  25  years  before,  and  the  distant 
community  on  the  Nile  had  never  before  had  its  details.  An- 
other of  these  papyri  confirms  the  critical  view  of  the  date  of 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  a  letter  to  Bagoses,  the  Persian  governor,  ^6 
which  sets  forth  that  the  writers  represent  a  community  posses- 
sing a  temple  of  Yahw^eh  at  Elephantine,  which  had  existed 
there  from  the  days  of  the  native  kings  of  Egypt,  and  which 
Cambyses  found  w^hen  he  conquered  Egypt,  but  which  an  offi- 
cial named  Waidrang  had  now  destroyed.  The  letter  goes  on 
to  relate  that  the  temple  had  been  in  ruins  for  three  years,  that 
formerly  they  had  wTitten  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,  but  that  nothing  had  come  of  it.  They 
appeal  in  the  letter  under  discussion  to  Bagoses  directly,  saying 
that  they  w^ere  also  writing  to  the  two  sons  of  Sanballat,  the 
governor  of  Samaria.  A  second  papyrus  27  contains  the  rescript 
of  Bagoses,  which  granted  them  permission  to  rebuild  their 
temple.  How  did  these  Jews  come  to  live  at  Elephantine,  and 
how  are  these  various  facts  to  be  explained?  Scholars  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  these  Jews  were  a  part  of  a  garrison,  placed 
at  Elephantine  by  Psammetik  of  Egypt,  to  protect  his  frontier 
against  the  Nubians.  Opinion  differs  as  to  whether  it  was  Psam- 
metik I,  663—609  B.C.,  or  Psammetik  II,  593 — 588  B.C.  Even 
if  w^e  assume  that  it  was  Psammetik  II,  at  that  time  the  struggle 
for  the  general  observance  of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  which  had 
begun  in  621,  had  not  yet  reached  a  successful  issue.    Not  all 

sii  Sachau,  op.  cit,  No.  1. 
27  Sachau,  op.  cit,  No.  3. 


Jews  believed  in  Deuteronomy,  so  these  Jews  built  themselves 
in  Egypt  a  temple  to  Yahweh.  By  the  year  410,  however,  when 
Waidrang  destroyed  the  temple  at  Elephantine,  the  Levitical 
law  had  been  in  force  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  ignored  the  request  of 
his  Egyptian  brethren.  It  w^as  not  until  they  appealed  to  the 
schismatic  Samaritans,  that  they  obtained  influence  enough  on 
the  part  of  influential  Hebrews,  who  stood  near  the  governor, 
to  secure  the  granting  of  their  request.  If  the  critical  view  is 
true,  the  facts  are  explicable,  otherwise  they  are  not. 

5.  Another  point  in  which  the  discoveries  of  archaeology  strik- 
ingly confirm  the  results  of  criticism  has  to  do  with  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Critics  wdth  great  unanimity  date  Daniel  168 — 165 
B.C.,  and  regard  it,  not  as  history,  but  as  an  apocalypse,  some 
of  the  historical  statements  of  w^hich  are  not  in  accordance  with 
facts.  We  now  have  business  documents  from  the  whole  period 
from  w^hich  the  book  of  Daniel  is  supposed  by  tradition  to 
come, 2 s  and  we  have  some  historical  inscriptions  also.  29  The 
business  documents  are  dated  in  practically  every  year  of  every 
king  of  the  period.  We  know  from  this  evidence,  not  only  that 
Belshazzar  was  never  king,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  Daniel  5, 
but  that  he  was  not  a  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  also  know 
that  there  w^as  no  such  king  as  Darius  the  Mede,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  in  between  Belshazzar  and  Cyrus.  Every  year  is 
full,  and  there  is  no  room  for  him.  Archaeology  here  unequi- 
vocally casts  its  influence  on  the  side  of  criticism. 

These  instances  are  cited,  not  because  the  critical  views  need 
the  support  of  such  arguments,  but  simply  in  the  interest  of 
truth.  Those  who  assert  that  the  evidence  of  archaeology  is 
always  on  the  side  of  traditional  view^s  clearly  do  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  they  presume  to  be 
authoritative  exponents. 

In  conclusion  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  archaeology  to  deal  with  criticism  at  all,  and  it  is 
but  rarely  that  an  archaeological  fact  has  any  Adtal  bearing 
upon  a  critical  theory.     Any  attempt  to  reconstruct  ancient 

28  See  the  various  Hefte  of  Strassmaier's  Babylonische  Texte. 

29  See  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  III  2,  120-137. 
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history  must  take  into  account  both  the  facts  of  archaeology 
and  of  criticism,  if  the  reconstruction  is  to  have  any  hope  of 
accurately  representing  the  facts  of  ancient  life.  Both  external 
and  internal  evidence  must  be  taken  into  account.  Archaeo- 
logical objects  and  ancient  documents  must  both  be  put  upon 
the  witness  stand.  One  must  crossquestion  them  both,  and  not 
blindly  accept  the  first  impressions  given  by  either  one.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  criticise  the  archaeological  data,  i.  e.,  to  seek  to 
understand  them  from  every  point  of  view,  as  it  is  to  criticise 
documents,  i.  e.  really  to  understand  them. 

In  this  work,  it  is  well  that  we  have  an  army  of  eager  minds, 
each  anxious  to  discover  the  mistakes  'of  all  the  others,  for  only 
so  can  we  hope  to  reach  secure  results.  The  ablest  scholar 
may  unaccountably  trip  at  any  moment.  Wellhausen  affords  an 
example  of  this.  No  investigator  is  more  able;  three  different 
fields  of  inquiry,  Arabian  history,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
New  Testament,  have  been  enriched  by  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  in  his  Einleitimg  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelieii,  p.  56  (ed.  1), 
he  says  of  Mk.  11  23,  that  the  saying  about  removing  this  moun- 
tain and  casting  it  into  the  sea  cannot  have  been  spoken  on 
Olivet  near  Jerusalem,  because  no  sea  is  visible  there,  but  must 
have  been  uttered  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  reveals  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  been  in  Jerusalem.  Had  he  ever  stood  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  upon  any  high  building  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  and  looked  at  the  Dead  Sea,  which  one,  as  he  looks, 
naturally  thinks  he  can  reach  by  a  short  walk,  the  remark  never 
would  have  been  made. 

So  far  from  discrediting  Wellhausen's  work,  this  instance 
only  shows  in  the  case  of  a  most  illustrious  scholar,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  take  everything  into  account. 

No  critic  can  be  fully  equipped  who  does  not  know  the  ex- 
ternal facts  which  are  relevant.  No  Biblical  archaeologist  is 
fully  equipped  who  has  not  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  critical 
facts.  When  the  critic  takes  into  account  all  the  facts  of  ex- 
ternal evidence,  and  the  archaeologist  takes  into  account  all 
the  facts  of  internal  evidence,  it  will  not  make  much  difference 
whether  a  man  calls  himself  a  critic  or  an  archaeologist,  pro- 
vided he  has  adequate  learning  and  a  trained  judgment. 
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The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 

PHILLIPS  BARRY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

AMONG  the  numerous  examples  of  Apocalyptic,  ^  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  of  its  kind.  In  its  present  form,  it 
consists  of  a  nucleus  of  Jewish  origin,  (chapters  iii-xiv)  with 
Christian  additions  (chapters  i-ii,  and  xv-xvi).  The  Jewish  por- 
tion, or  "Apocalypse  of  Ezra,"  as  it  may  be  called,  is  notable 
for  the  fact  that  its  teaching  is  much  more  nearly  akin  to 
Christian  than  to  Jewish  thought^ — especially  in  its  view  of  man, 
his  state  of  sin,  and  need  of  redemption.  2  As  such,  it  must 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  a  liberal  Hebrew,  who  lived  at  a 
time  of  great  distress,  and  who  found  himself  passing  through 
the  experiences  which,  in  the  case  of  Paul,  led  to  the  latter's 
conversion  to  Christianity.  As  devoted  as  any  of  his  race  had 
ever  been  to  the  traditional  ideal  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Israel,^ 
and  unable  to  reconcile  this  ideal  with  the  new  and  growing 
ideal  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  moral  man,  he  had  been  led, 

1  Apocalyptic  was  in  its  aim  and  purpose,  homiletic  and  practical, 
rather  than  scientific, — to  find  evidence,  in  the  logic  of  events,  of  a  world, 
created  but  to  reveal  God's  moral  government,  with  Israel  the  human 
partner  of  the  Divine.  In  its  incidence,  it  was  synchronous  with  the 
apocalyptic  moments  of  Hebrew  history,  —  occasions  when  the  Hebrew 
racial  temperament  was  in  strong  reaction  against  depressing  exterior 
influences, — in  particular,  acts  of  profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Gentiles. 
Its  view  of  history  was  distorted, — serious,  not  always  unintentional  fal- 
sifications of  facts  frequently  occur. 

2  3  21-2,25-6,  4  30,  7  116-26,139,  8  3,26. — in  particular  7  iis,  —  "0  thou 
Adam,  what  hast  thou  done?  For  though  it  was  thou  that  sinned  the 
evil  is  fallen  not  on  thee  alone,  but  upon  all  of  us  that  come  of  thee!" 
Cf.  Rom.  5  12. 

3  5  27:  "Among  all  the  multitudes  of  peoples,  thou  hast,  gotten  thee 
one  people," 
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in  spite  of  himself,  to  seek  relief  for  liis  perplexity  in  certain 
aspects  of  the  new  faith.'*  On  the  basis  of  its  teaching,  a  late 
date  should  be  assigned  for  the  composition  of  the  apocalypse, 
a  conclusion  which  is  warranted  by  additional  internal  evidence, 
consisting  of  allusions  to  events  in  Roman  history,  contained 
in  the  account  of  the  famous  Eagle-Yision. 

According  to  this  Vision,  which  takes  up  chapters  10  58  to 
12  39,  an  Eagle,  having  twelve  wings,  eight  winglets  and  three 
heads,  is  made  to  symbolise  ^  the  last  of  the  four  Gentile  empires 
which  are  to  hold  Israel  in  captivity.  ^  The  apocalyptic  moment 
is  at  some  point  in  the  period  of  domination  of  the  empire  by 
the  powerful  dynasty  figured  in  the  description  of  the  three 
heads."  Scholars  are  agreed  that  under  the  similitude  of  the 
Eagle,  covert  allusion  is  made  to  Rome.s  Hitherto,  only  Gut- 
schmid,9  and  Le  Hir,io  both  of  whom  place  its  composition  in 

*  9  13:  "Inquire  how  the  righteous  shall  be  saved,  they  whose  the 
world  is,  and  for  whom  the  world  was  created." 

5  11  i:  "There  came  up  from  the  sea  an  eagle,  which  had  twelve 
feathered  wings  and  three  heads  .  .  .  3,  —  out  of  her  wings  there  grew 
other  wings  over  against  them  .  . .  ii, — and  I  numbered  her  little  wings, 
.  .  .  and  behold,  there  were  eight  of  them. 

6  11  39:  "Art  not  thou  it  that  remainest  of  the  four  beasts  whom  I 
made  to  reign  in  my  world  that  the  end  of  my  times  might  come  through 
them?"   (Cf.  Dan.  2,  7-12.) 

7  12  23-5.  "In  the  last  days  thereof,  shall  the  Most  High  raise  up 
three  kings,  and  renew  many  things  therein,  and  they  shall  bear  rule 
over  the  earth,  and  over  those  that  dwell  therein  with  much  oppression, 
above  all  those  that  were  before  them,  —  therefore  are  they  called  the 
heads  of  the  eagle." 

8  The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  declares  openly  in  favor  of  the  "futurist" 
interpretation  of  the  visions  of  Daniel.  "The  eagle,  (i.  e.,  Rome,  —  cf. 
12  14-15,)  "whom  thou  sawest  come  up  from  the  sea  is  the  fourth  king- 
dom which  appeared  in  vision  to  thy  brother  Daniel"  (12  11-12).  This 
interpretation  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  cc.  36.  37,  and  in 
the  so-called  Synoptic  Apocalypse  (Mark,  13  14-27),  both  of  which  reflect 
Jewish  thought  during  the  years  following  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70. 
Josephus  knew  both  the  preterist  and  the  futurist  interpretations  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  (to  use  modern  terminology).     See  his  Ant.  x,  11  7. 

9  A.  von  Gutschmid,  "Die  Apokalypse  des  Esra  und  ihre  spateren  Be- 
arbeitungen,"  ZWT,  1860,  pp.  1-80. 

10  A.  M.  Le  Hir,  "Du  IV  ^  Livre  d'Esdras,"  Etudes  bibliques,  i, 
pp.  184-92. 
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the  year  218  A.  D.,  have  seen  in  the  historical  allusions  made 
in  the  course  of  the  Eagle  vision  evidence  of  a  late  date  for 
the  book.  The  common  and  accepted  view,  however,  is  in  favor 
of  an  early  date,  and  finds  in  the  symbolism  of  the  three  heads 
of  the  eagle,  witness  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Vespasian.  ^  ^ 
Thus  Charles  declares  "the  work  was  written  toward  the  close 
of  the  first  century."  12  Box,  the  latest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject,'^  following  Kabisch,^4  assigns  it  to  the  year  120.  Sanday, 
in  his  able  review  of  Box's  edition,  takes  exception  to  this 
date  on  the  ground  that  "the  Eagle -vision  points  to  the 
reign  of  Domitian.''^^  When  we  turn  back  to  the  sweeping 
statement  of  Schiirer  to  the  effect  that  "there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking the  fact  that  all  that  is  said  with  regard  to  the  three 
heads  will  apply  admirably  to  the  three  Flavian  emperors, 
Vespasian,  Titus  and  Domitian,"i6  ^ye  must  admit  that  it  is 
time  to  call  for  the  testimony  of  the  Boman  historians,  i' 

Now,  according  to  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  stated  concerning 
the  great  rulers  symbolised  by  the  heads,  that  the  first  to  reign 
shall  be  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  shall  put  to  death  two  rival 
aspirants  for  the  throne,  and  after  a  reign  of  great  severity,  die 
on  his  bed  in  agony,  to  be  succeeded  by  two  lesser  rulers,  as 
joint  heirs  to  the  empire,  one  of  whom  shall  slay  the  other  with 
the  sword,   and  reign  alone,  until  his  own  death  by  violence.  ^ 8 

11  The  fact  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii,  16)  cites  a  text 
of  an  Ezra-apocryph,  ("Eo-Spas  6  TrpocprjTrjs  X^yei)  which  corresponds  to  Apoc. 
Ezra,  5  35,  already  predetermines  the' choice  of  most  scholars  in  favor  of 
an  early  date. 

12  R.  H.  Charles,  Enct/clopaedia  Britannica,  xi  ed.,  p.  108,  s.  v.  "Ezra, 
Fourth  Book  of." 

13  G.  H.  Box,  The  Ezra  Apocalypse,  p.  XXXIII. 

14  R.  Kabisch,  Das  Vierte  Buck  Esra,  p.  175. 

15  International  Journal  of  the  Apocrypha,  xxx,  44. 

16  E.  Schiirer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Div.  ii, 
vol.  iii,  p.  106. 

17  Their  several  statements  are  to  be  given  precedence  in  the  order 
of  the  credibility  of  the  several  authors  as  witnesses. 

18  11  31-2:  "The  head  . .  .  did  eat  up  the  two  under  wings  that  thought 
to  have  reigned.  But  this  head  held  the  whole  earth  in  possession." 
12  26-8:  "And  whereas  thou  sawest  that  the  great  head  appeared  no  more, 
it  signifieth  that  one  of  them  shall  die  upon  his  bed,  and  yet  with  pain 
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This  is  no  true  picture  of  the  Flavian  times.  Vespasian  came 
to  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  ViteUius,  whom  mob-violence 
subjected  to  cruel  indignities.  ^^  He  was  a  wise  and  able  ruler, 
— even  a  hostile  Semitic  imagination  could  not  make  him  a 
prototype  of  the  great  tyrant  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  did  not 
put  to  death  two  rivals, — his  death  was  not  lingering  and  pain- 
ful, but  sudden,  due  to  excessive  drinking  of  ice-water. 20  Titus 
and  Domitian  never  shared  the  throne.  Probably  no  one  in 
Rome  except  Domitian  himself  ever  thought  that  Vespasian 
would  leave  his  two  sons  joint  heirs  to  the  empire. 21  As  for 
Titus,  he  died  not  by  the  sword,  nor  indeed,  except  in  town 
gossip,  absurdly  reflecting  the  unpopularity  of  Domitian,  by  any 
cause  for  which  his  brother  was  responsible.  A  mahgnant  fever, 
with  severe  delirium  at  its  inception,  terminating  in  collapse, 
perhaps  due  to  intestinal  perforation,  ended  his  life. 22 

.  .  .  the  sword  of  the  one  shall  devour  him  that  was  with  him,  but  he 
also  shall  fall  by  the  sword  in  the  last  days." 

19  Suet.,  Vitell.,  17. 

20  Suet.,  Vesp.  24:  Hie  cum  super  urgentera  valetudinem  creberrimo* 
frigidae  aquae  usu  etiam  intestina  vitiasset,  nee  eo  minus  muneribus 
imperatoriis  ex  consuetudine  fungeretur,  ut  etiam  legationes  audiret 
Cubans,  alvo  repente  usque  ad  defectionem  soluta,  "imperatorem",  ait, 
"stantem  mori  oportere",  dumque  consurgit  ac  nititur,  inter  manus  sub- 
levantium  extinctus  est. 

21  Domitian  pretended  that  his  father  left  him  joint  heir  with  Titus, 
but  that  Vespasian's  will  had  been  altered  to  defraud  him  of  his  inherit- 
ance,— "fraudem  testamento  adhibitam"  (Suet.,  Dom.  2). 

22  Suet,,  Titus,  10:  Sabinos  petit  aliquanto  tristior  .  .  .  Deinde  ad  pri- 
mam  statim  mansionem,  febrim  nanctus,  cum  inde  lectica  transferretur, 
suspexisse  dicitur  dimotis  pallulis  caelum,  multumque  conquestus,  "eripi 
sibi  vitam  immerenti."  This  is  a  clear  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
early  stages  of  Titus'  illness  exhibited  severe  delirium.  Elsewhere, 
Suetonius  records  a  bit  of  town  gossip  to  the  effect  that  Domitian  in- 
duced the  nurses  to  desert  Titus  at  the  crisis  of  his  illness:  "correptum 
gravi  valetudine,  prius  quam  j)lane  efflaret  animam,  pro  mortuo  deseri 
iussit"  (Dom.  2). 

Further  romancing  about  Domitian  was  possible.  Thus  Dio  Cassius 
brings  against  Domitian  the  charge  that  he  plunged  the  moribund  Titus 
into  a  coffin  filled  with  snow, — ^fiirvow  yap  tol  avrbu  6pTa  nal  rdxa  wepiyevicrdai 
Q\jvd(i€V0Vf  is  'Xdpva.Ka  "xjibpos  iroWTJs  yifiovaau  6  AofjLiTiauos  ipi^aK^v,  'iva  ddcraov  drro- 
davji  (Die  Cass.,  Ixvi,  26).  Aurelius  Victor  decides  in  favor  of  poison 
as    the  means    by  which  Domitian  became  his  brother's  murderer  (De 
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The  main  objection  to  the  Flavian  theory  is  in  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  agree  with  history.  Neither  does  it  fit  the  statement 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  clear  that,  by  the  twelve  wings  of  the 
Eagle  are  symbolised  twelve  emperors  of  Rome, — the  first  two 
being  respectively  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. ^3  Ten  wings 
and  eight  winglets  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  If  seven  of  the 
wings  bring  us  down  to  the  accession  of  Vespasian, 2 ^  three  wings 
and  eight  winglets  remain  unidentified. 2 ^ 

If  a  theory  is  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  it  must  be  one 
that  follows  the  facts,  instead  of  preceding  them.  The  Flavian 
theory  breaks  down  because  it  is  made  to  precede  the  facts. 

So  far  is  the  testimony  of  the  historical  allusions  in  the 
Eagle-vision  from  being  in  favor  of  an  early  date,  so  clear  are 
the  references  in  the  symbolism  of  the  three  heads  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Septimius  Severus,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  famous  Clementine  citation,  2 6  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  could  not  have  reached 
its  present  form  prior  to  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Septimius 
Severus,  symbolised  as  the  great  head  of  the  Eagle,  2 7  was  a 
man  of  blood  and  steel,  a  military  despot  who  never  lost  a 
battle,   and  governed  Rome  with  the  iron  hand  of  a  Genghis 

Caes.,  x:  veneno  interiit).  The  substratum  of  truth  beneath  these  stories 
is  that  Titus's  illness  took  an  unfavorable  turn  at  the  crisis, — instead  of 
recovery,  sudden  collapse,  accompanied  by  a  violent  chill  and  speedy 
death,  supervened. 

23  12  14:  "In  the  same  shall  twelve  kings  reign,  one  after  another, 
whereof  the  second  shall  begin  to  reign,  and  shall  have  a  longer  time 
than  any  of  the  twelve."  Augustus  did  "begin  to  reign,"  and  was 
emperor  for  41  years. 

2*  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  are  not  reckoned  as 
emperors  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse,  nor  are  they  by  Clement,  Eusebius, 
or  Ptolemy. 

25  Schiirer  l.  c,  p.  107,  fills  up  the  list  by  adding  the  names  of  Vindex, 
Nymphidius  and  Piso!  A  writer  who  knew  enough  to  include  Galba,  Otho 
and  Vitellius,  would  have  known  better  than  to  include  these  pretenders, — 
even  were  he  the  most  mendacious  of  apocalyptists  in  falsifying  history, 
for  the  sake  of  his  art.  One  would  as  soon  think  of  reckoning  Perkin 
Warbeck  or  Lambert  Simnel  among  the  kings  of  England. 

26  See  note  11. 

27  11  4:    "The  head  in  the  midst  was  greater  than  the  other  heads." 
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Khan. 28  He  literally  waded  in  blood  to  the  throne, — as  the 
great  head  "did  eat  up  the  two  under  wings  that  thought  to 
have  reigned,"  29  he  put  to  death,  with  barbarous  indignities,  his 
two  rivals,  Pescennius  Niger,  and  Clodius  Albinus.^^  With  a 
despot's  conceit,  he  boasted  openly  of  his  exploits, — not  without 
reason,  perhaps  seeing  in  himself  the  savior  of  the  empire. ^J 
History  records  a  sad  end  to  his  life.  Long  a  sufferer  from  gout 
and  neuritis,  and  perhaps  conscious  that  an  undutiful  son  wished 
for  his  death,  Severus  became  despondent,  and  meditated 
suicide.  Unable  to  obtain  poison,  he  gorged  himself  with  a 
hearty  meal  of  heavy,  rich  food, — dying  speedily,  "upon  his  bed, 
and  yet  with  pain,"  a  victim  of  acute  indigestion. ^2    To  his  sons, 

28  Herein  historian  and  apocalyptist  agree:  Ps.-Aur.,  Epit.,  xx,  Septimius 
Severus:  Fuit  bellicosissimus  omnium  qui  ante  eum  fuerunt;  Aur.  Vict., 
De  Caes.  XX,  14:  Felix  ac  prudens  armis  praecipue,  adeo  ut  nullo  con- 
gressu  nisi  victor  discesserit,  auxeritque  imperium,  subacto  Persarum 
rege  nomine  Abgaro;  and  Apoc.  Ez.,  11  32:  "But  this  head  held  the  whole 
earth  in  possession,  and  bare  rule  over  those  that  dwell  therein  with 
much  oppression,  and  it  had  the  governance  of  the  world  more  than  all 
the  wings  that  had  been." 

29  11  28-31. 

30  History  and  Apocalypse  herein  agree:  Aur.  Vict.,  xx,  9:  Pescennium 
Nigrum  apud  Cyzicenos,  Clodium  Albinum  Lugduni  victos  coegit  mori; 
Spartianus,  Niger,  v,  8:  Victus  est,  atque  apud  Cyzicum  circa  paludem  fu- 
giens  sauciatus,  et  sic  ad  Severum  adductus,  atque  statim  mortuus;  Julius 
Capitolinns,  Albinus,  ix,  3:  Albinus  fugit,  et,  ut  multi  dicunt,  se  ipse  per- 
cussit,  ut  alii,  servo  suo  percussus,  semivivus  ad  Severum  deductus  est; 
and  Apoc.  Ez.,  11  28-31 :  "'And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  the  two  that  remained, 
thought  also  in  themselves  to  reign,  and  while  they  so  thought,  behold 
there  awaked  one  of  the  heads  that  were  at  rest,  namely,  it  that  was  in 
the  midst  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  the  head  . .  .  did  eat  uj)  the  two  under  wings." 
The  cruelty  of  Severus  is  attested  by  his  mutilation  of  the  corpses  of 
his  vanquished  rivals, — Spart.,  Severus,  ix,  1 :  conflixit  cum  Nigro,  eumque 
apud  Cyzicum  interemit,  caputque  eius  pilo  circumtulit;  xi,  6, — deinde 
Albini  corpore  adlato,  paene  seminecis  caput  abscidi  iussit,  Romamque 
deferri  .  .  .  reliquum  autem  cadaver  eius  ante  domum  jtropriam  exponi 
ac  diu  videri  iussit.  Equum  praeterea  ipse  residens  supra  cadaver  Albini 
egit,    expavescentemque  admonuit  et  effrenatum,    ut  audacter  protereret. 

2»  Spart.,  Severus,  xxiii,  3:  Turbatam  rem  publicam  ubique  accepi,  pa- 
catam  etiam  Brittannis  relinquo,  senex  ac  pedibus  aeger  firmum  imperium 
Antoninis  meis  relinquens,  ac  boni  erunt,  imbecillum,  si  mali  (his  last  words). 

32  History  and  Apocalypse  herein  agree:  Spart.,  Severus,  xix:  Perit 
Eboraci    in    Brittania,  .  .  .  morbo    gravissimo,  .  .  .  iam    senex;   Ps.-Aur. 
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the  Antonines,  as  he  called  them,  Geta  and  Bassianus,  nick- 
named Caracalla,  he  left  the  empire,  intending  they  should  rule 
as  co-regents.  Thus  he  made  the  mistake  Vespasian  knew  better 
than  to  make  and  disaster  followed.  Anyone  who  knew  Cara- 
calla could  have  foretold  his  act, — he  slew  his  brother  with  the 
sword,  and  handed  his  own  name  down  to  history,  as  that  of  the 
most  contemptible  scoundrel  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  loath- 
ed in  his  day  by  the  world  that  had  respected,  however  much  it 
had  feared,  his  father.33 

It  appears,  on  comparison  of  the  statements  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  historians,  that  everj^thing 
which  is  said  with  regard  to  the  rulers  symbolised  by  the  three 
heads,  will  apply  with  the  minutest  accuracy  to  known  events 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Severus.  Furthermore,  it  is 
stated  that  two  winglets  shall  precede  the  great  head, — these 
are  symbolic  of  the  emperors,  Pertinax  and  Didius  Julianus, — 
of  whom  the  former  reigned  eighty-six  days,  and  the  latter, 
"sooner  away  than  the  first,"  was  murdered  after  sixty-six  days 
of  imperial  power.  34    Thus  we  are  able  to  identify  completely 

Epit.,  XX :  Is  dum  membrorum  omniuin,  maxime  pedum,  dolorem  pati  ne- 
quiret,  veneni  vice,  quod  ei  negabatur,  cibum  gravis  ac  plurimae  camis 
avidius  invasit,  quein  cum  conficere  non  posset,  cruditate  pressus,  ex- 
piravit ;  and  Apoc.  Ez.,  12  26 :  "And  whereas  thou  sawest  that  the  great 
head  appeared  no  more,  it  signifieth  that  one  of  them  shall  die  upon  his 
bed  and  yet  with  pain." 

33  Historian  and  Apocalyptist  agree, — Spart.,  Caracalla,  ii,  4:  Conquestus 
est  circumveniri  se  fratris  insidiis,  atque  ita  fratrem  in  Palatio  fecit 
occidi;  and  id.,  Geta,  ii,  8:  Bassianus,  cum  eum  occidisset,  ac  vereretur 
tyrannicam  ex  parricidio  notam,  audiretque  posse  mitigari  facinus,  si  di- 
vum  fratrem  appellaret,  dixisse  fertur, — sit  divus,  dum  non  sit  vivus. 
Apoc.  Ez.  11  35:  "And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  the  head  upon  the  right  side 
devoured  it  that  was  upon  the  left  side;"  12  28:  "For  the  sword  of  the 
one  shall  devour  him  that  was  with  him."  Caracalla  was  half-brother 
to  Geta,  whom  he  murdered,  and  whose  mother  he  forced  to  marry  him. 
The  brutally  cynical  terms  in  which  he  proclaimed  the  deification  of 
Geta  were  quite  in  keeping  with  his  despicable  character.  "Hie  tamen 
omnium  durissimus  et,  ut  uno  complectamur  verbo, — parricida  et  incestus, 
patris,  matris,  fratris  inimicus"  (Spart.,  Caracalla,  xi,  5). 

3<  Historian  and  Apocalyptist  agree:  Julius  Capit.,  Pertinax,  xv,  6: 
Imperavit  mensibus  ii,  diebus  xxv.  Spart.,  Didius,  ix,  3 :  Imperavit  men- 
sibus  duobus,    diebus  quinque  (cf.  also  Ps.-Aur.,  Epit.  xviii:    Dio  Cass., 
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six  wings,  four  winglets,  and  three  heads. ^s  The  identity  of  the 
remaining  figures  will  depend  on  what  disposition  it  is  possible 
to  make  of  the  problem  relating  to  the  literary  structure  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

That  the  work  is  composite  is  generally  agreed, — the  final 
redaction,  according  to  the  usual  view,  being  set  in  the  period 
96 — 120  A.  D.  Gutschmid  and  Le  Hir,  who  draw  their  con- 
clusions from  the  Eagle  vision,  dissent  in  favor  of  the  year  218. 
The  former,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  absurdly,  proclaims  that 
the  vision  is  an  interpolation; 36  the  latter  ascribes  the  work  to 
a  Christian,  who  drew  in  part  from  older  sources.  ^  7  From  both 
these  views,  the  writer  of  the  present  essay,  who  deals  only 
with  facts,  and  has  no  theories,  ventures  to  dissent.  Mere  inter- 
polation is  out  of  the  question.  Nor  is  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
the  work  of  a  Christian,  —  the  writer  is  a  Jew,  solicitous  for 
the  fate  of  Israel,  but  forced  to  find  place  in  his  thought,  quite 
against  his  own  will,  for  the  rising  doctrine  of  election  on  a 
purely  ethical  basis. 

A  clew  to  the  literary  structure  and  date  is  obtainable, 
however,  from  the  fact  of  the  apparent  absence  of  an  apocalyptic 
moment  in  the  apocalypse  as  we  have  it.^s    In  fact,  the  last 

Ixxiii,  10.  17);  and  Apoc.  Ez.  11  25-7:  "These  under  wings  thought  to  set  up 
themselves,  and  to  have  the  rule.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  there  was  one 
set  up,  but  within  a  while  it  appeared  no  more.  A  second  also,  and  it 
was  sooner  away  than  the  first." 

36  Six  wings  ==  six  emperors  of  the  Julian  line. 

Four  winglets  =  Pertinax,  Didius,  Pescennius,  Albinus. 
Three  heads  =  Septimius  Severus,  Geta,  Caracalla. 

36  Gutschmid,  op.  cit,  p.  52;  "Hiermit  ist  mathematisch  bewiesen,  .  .  . 
da&  das  Adlergesicht  eine  spatere  Interpolation  ist." 

3T  Le  Hir,  op.  cit.,  p.  207:  "Pour  me  resumer,  le  zV  livre  d'Esdras 
tel  que  nous  I'avons,  est  de  I'an  218.  II  a  ete  compose  par  un  chretien, 
a  I'aide  d'un  document  plus  ancien,  d'origine  juive,  et  qui  remontait  au 
dernier  quart  du  premier  siecle." 

38  The  feature  of  apocalyptic  is  its  immediacy, — Daniel,  Apoc.  Baruch, 
the  book  of  Revelation, — not  to  speak  of  the  apocalyptic  portions  of  Enoch, 
and  the  Solomonic  Psalter,  were  tracts  for  the  times,  written  in  historical 
crises.  The  age  of  Severus  was  marked  by  no  Gentile  persecution  of 
Jews, — though  the  emperor  did  enjoin  them  from  making  proselytes,  and 
put  down  an  uprising  in  Syria, — for  which  Bassianus,  as  crown  prince, 
was  awarded  a  triumph.     "Eilio  sane  concessit,  ut  triumpharet,  cui  sena- 
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apocalyptic  moment  in  Hebrew  history,  having  racial  significance, 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  ethnicising  of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian, 
following  the  suppression  of  the  Bar-Cochba  rebellion.  The 
emperor  razed  city  and  temple,  sparing  no  pains  to  render  in- 
sult as  well  as  injury  to  the  subject  race. 3 9  The  land  was  held 
for  virgin  soil,^^  a  new  temple  built  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
The  pious  sentiments  of  Israel  were  outraged  by  the  sight  of  a 
statue  of  the  emperor  in  the  holy  place,  ^^  and  the  sculptured 
image  of  a  pig,  surmounting  the  Bethlehem  gate. 42  Though  the 
period  must  have  been  one  of  activity  in  apocalyptic  writing, 
no  document  relating  to  the  Hadrianic  persecution  is  known  to 
have  come  down  to  us.  This  fact  is  passing  strange, — that  the 
Jews  had  not  forgotten  how  to  hate  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  a  curse,  "crush  his  bones,"  which  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrash  follows  the  name  of  Hadrian.  ^  3 

tus  ludaicum  triumphum  decreverat,  idcirco  quod  et  in  Syria  res  bene 
gestae  fuerant  a  Severo"  (Spart.  Severus,  xvi). 

39  Schiirer,  Div.  i,  vol.  2,  p.  293:  "So  long  as  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins, 
the  Jews  could  cherish  the  hope  of  its  restoration.  The  founding  of  a 
heathen  city,  the  erection  of  a  heathen  temple  on  the  holy  place,  put  an 
end  to  these  hopes  in  terrible  manner."  Compare  also  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  historians :  Appian,  Syriaca,  50:  ttjv  /xeyLffrrjp  roXiv '  lepo<ro\ij/Ma 
Kal  ayuaTdnjv  avrols  [Uo/xir-^'Cos]  ^aKUrpev,  ^v  dr]  Kal  UToXe/xaioi  6  TrpQros  Alyi^rov 
PcuriKeifS  Kad-gpi^Kei,  Kal  Oveawaaiavbs  addis  oiicurdeurav  Kar^aKa^e,  Kal  'Adpiavbs  addis 
iir'  ifjLou.  Jerome,  ad  loel.  1  4:  Aelii  quoque  Hadriani  contra  ludeaos 
expeditionem  legimus,  qui  ita  Jerusalem  murosque  subvertit  ut  de  urbis 
reliquiis  ac  favillis  sui  nominis  Aeliam  conderet  civitatem.  Id.  ad  Isa.  1  5 : 
Post  Titum  et  Vespasianum  et  ultimam  eversionem  Jerusalem,  sub  Aelio 
Hadriano  usque  ad  praesens  tempus,  nullum  remedium  est.  Hadrian,  in 
fact,  pursued  his  policy  of  extermination  in  methodical  and  cold-blooded 
fashion, — successful  where  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  failed. 

<o  Jerome,  ad  Zech.  8  i9:  Aratum  templum  in  ignominiam  gentis 
oppressae.  Plowing  up  the  ruins  of  a  city  symbolised  the  seizure  of  the 
site  as  virgin  soil.  "Ad  . . .  diruendas  civitates,  aratrum  adhibitum,  ut 
eodem  ritu  quo  condita,  subvertantur"  (Servius,  ad  Aen.,  iv,  212). 

*i  Jerome,  ad  Isa.  2  9:  Ubi  quondam  erat  templum  et  religio  Dei, 
ibi  Hadriani  statua  et  lovis  idolum  collocatum  est. 

<2  Eusebius,  Chron.  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat,  viii,  col.  469):  Aelia  ab  Aelio 
Hadriano  condita,  et  in  fronte  eius  portae,  qua  Bethleem  egredimur,  sus 
scalptus  in  marmore  prominens,  significans  Komanis  subiacere  ludaeos. 
Hadrian  thus  came  to  rival  Antiochus  as  an  object  of  execration, 

*3  Jewish  Encyclopaedia^  art.  "Hadrian,"  ad  fin. 
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Imbedded  in  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  however, 
are  yet  to  be  found  traces  of  a  lost  Hadrianic  apocalypse,  com- 
posed after  the  suppression  of  the  Bar-Cochba  rebellion. 

Of  these  passages,  the  first  is  as  follows:  10  21  ff:  "For  thou 
seest  that  our  sanctuary  is  laid  waste,  our  altar  broken  down, 
our  temple  destroyed,  our  psaltery  is  brought  low,  our  song  is 
put  to  silence,  our  rejoicing  is  at  an  end,  the  light  of  our  candle- 
stick is  put  out,  the  ark  of  our  covenant  is  spoiled,  our  holy 
things  are  defiled,  and  the  name  that  is  called  upon  us  is  pro- 
faned, our  freemen  are  despitefully  treated,  our  priests  are 
burnt,  our  Levites  are  gone  into  captivity,  our  virgins  are  de- 
filed and  our  wives  ravished,  our  righteous  men  carried  away, 
our  little  ones  betrayed,  our  young  men  are  brought  into  bond- 
age, and  our  strong  men  are  become  weak,  and  what  is  more 
than  all,  the  seal  of  Sion,  for  she  had  now  lost  the  seal  of  her 
honor,  and  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  them  that  hate  us." 

At  first  sight,  this  description  might  seem  to  apply  equally 
well  to  the  times  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian.  There  is,  however,  a 
suggestion  that  the  persecution  has  been  unprecedentedly  violent, 
practically  a  war  of  extermination,  a  policy  for  which  Hadrian 
is  known  to  have  been  responsible.  ^^ 

In  the  second  passage  it  is  written:  12  14:  "In  the  same  shall 
twelve  kings  reign,  one  after  another,  whereof  the  second  shall 
begin  to  reign,  and  shall  have  a  longer  time  than  any  of  the 
twelve."  Compare  also  11  17,  —  "There  shall  none  after  thee, 
(i.  e.,  the  second  king)  attain  unto  thy  time,  neither  unto  the 
half  thereof." 

The  fact  that  the  writer  takes  pains  to  distinguish  the  reign 
of  Augustus  in  this  manner,  is  due  not  to  any  desire  to  impress 
on  his  readers  a  fact  of  history, ^^  but  rather  because  the  fact 
itself  has  some  apocalyptic  significance.  Historically,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  Eagle-vision,  two  emperors,  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  did  indeed  reign  for  a  longer  time  than  half  the 

**  The  founding  of  a  heathen  city  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  may  be 
implied  in  the  reference  to  the  "loss  of  the  seal  of  Sion." 

<5  A  scientific  historian  deals  with  facts  and  writes  history;  the  apo- 
calyptist  sees  in  history  only  a  record,  optionally  falsifiable,  with  which 
to  prove  his  theories. 
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years  of  Augustus.  The  writer  must  have  known  this,  and,  if 
he  had  been  author  instead  of  editor,  he  would  have  had  no 
motive  to  ignore  it.  If,  however,  the  ^passage  comes  from  a 
lost  apocalypse  inspired  hy  the  sad  issue  of  the  Bar-Cochha 
insurrection,  and  composed  shortly  before  the  death  of  Hadrian, 
ere  the  latter  had  been  emperor  half  as  many  years  as  Augustus, 
it  would  have  been  much  to  the  point  for  the  author  of  the 
earlier  document  thus  to  predict  the  speedy  end  of  the  hated 
ruler  J  and  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  deliverance  of  Israel, 
by  the  statement  that  no  emperor, — not  even  the  one  at  that 
time  in  power ^ — ivas  to  have  a  reign  half  as  long  as  -Hhe  second 
of  the  twelve!'  ^6 

With  the  identification  of  the  nucleus  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Ezra  as  a  lost  Hadrian-apocalypse,  the  way  is  open  to  the  sol- 
ution of  other  difficulties  connected  with  our  subject.  The 
problem  of  the  Clementine  citation  disappears,  ^7  since  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  suppose  that  he  cited  the  lost  Hadrian-apocalypse. 
As  to  the  Eagle-vision,  the  lost  apocalypse  contained  a  much 
simpler  version  of  it,  in  which  the  Roman  empire  was  symbolised 
by  an  Eagle  with  twelve  wings,  representing  the  twelve  em- 
perors, ^^  last  of  whom  was  Hadrian,  the  latter-day  antitype  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  destined  to  be  cast  down  to 
perdition  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ere  he  had  filled  out  a  reign 
half  as  long  as  that  of  Augustus. -^^ 

In  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  an  apocalyptic  moment  of  local 
significance  occurred  at  Alexandria.  On  this  occasion  the 
tyrant  added  to  his  unlovely  reputation  by  causing  a  massacre 
of  all  the  able-bodied  youth  of  the  city.^^    In  the  number  of 

46  An  editor,  forcing  himself  to  keep  the  number  at  twelve,  would 
here  boldly  ignore  facts. 

*7  See  note  11.  Briefly,  the  problem  is  as  follows:  1.  Clement  cites 
5  35, — hence  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  written  before  218.  2.  But 
Clement  could  not  have  cited  our  Apocalypse  of  Ezra, — since  it  contains 
allusions  to  events  subsequent  to  his  own  death. 

49  See  note  24. 

49  11  17. 

50  Spart.,  Caracalla,  vi:  Alexandriam  petit,  in  gymnasium  populum 
convocavit,  eumque  obiurgavit,  legi  etiam  validos  ad  militiam  praecepit. 
Eos  autem,  quos  legerat,  occidit  exemplo  Ptolemaei  Euergetis,  qui  octavus 
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the  slain  there  must  have  been  many  of  Jewish  descent,  and 
this  fact  inspired  a  certain  pious  and  liberal-minded  Hebrew, 
the  final  editor  of  our  Apocalypse  of  Ezra.  To  his  pen  we  must 
ascribe  the  enlargement  and  adaptation  of  the  Hadrian-apo- 
calypse, in  particular,  as  far  as  the  Eagle-vision  is  concerned, 
the  addition  of  the  sjTubolism  of  the  winglets,^!  the  clumsy  reck- 
oning of  the  twelve  wings, ^^  ^nd,  what  is  most  important,  the 
accurate  summary  of  Roman  history  under  the  Severan  dynasty, 
as  contained  in  the  symbolism  of  the  three  heads. ^^  The  last 
part  of  the  vision,  containing  allusions  to  the  "small  kingdom 
and  full  of  trouble,"  ^'^  is  best  taken  as  a  forecast  of  events  to 
succeed  the  predicted  assassination  of  Caracalla,  whose  fate 
was  easy  to  prophesy,  since  he  lived  at  a  time  when  never  more 
uneasy  lay  the  head  that  wore  the  crown. 

hoc  nomine  appellatus  est.  Dato  praeterea  signo  militibus,  ut  liospites 
suos  occiderent,  magnam  caedem  Alexandriae  fecit. 

5i   11  11,    12  20. 

*2  Historically,  (leaving  out  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius),  thirteen  emperors 
reigned  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Pertinax.  In  some 
way  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  writer  strait -jacketed  facts  in  true 
apocalyptic  manner, — his  method  is  not  worth  guessing  after. 

53  It  is  always  to  be  observed  that  apocalyptists  are  the  most  accu- 
rate of  historians  for  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

51   12  29-30. 
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Brief  Communications. 

The  Names  of  tte  Months  on  S.  P.  ii  263. 

AFTER  my  article  on  the  Cuneiform  Name  of  the  Second 
Adar  (above,  pp.  139 — 145)  was  in  type,  Dr.  Pinches 
was  kind  enough  to  re-examine  the  Babylonian  variants  to 
ASKT  64,  13.  The  result  is  that  neither  Pinches'  original 
reading  U-hi  nor  Strassmaier's  Il-u  is  correct:  the  two 
characters  are  a-tar(kut) .  Strassmaier,  however,  was  right  in 
regarding  the  side  of  the  tablet  on  which  this  reading  is  found 
as  the  reverse.  On  the  obverse  we  find  ar(up)  +  tar(kut)  Sa  n 
(i.  6.  Adari).  Pinches  thinks  that  the  scribe  left  out  the  char- 
acters xu  and  a  between  ar(up)  and  tar(kut).  He  says,  the  text 
seems  to  be  a  student's  practice-tablet.  He  therefore  proposes 
to  read  ar\-xu  a-^tar  ^a  Adari. 

I  hardly  think  that  the  two  signs  have  been  omitted:  the 
variant  on  the  reverse  is  undoubtedly  arxu  atar  §a  Adari,  but 
on  the  obverse  we  must  read  arkut  ^a  ii,  i.  e.  arkut  ^a  Adari 
which  means  After- Adar,  as  I  explained  above,  p.  144;  cf.  French 
arriere-saison,  &c.  Strassmaier's  reading  ar-katis  not  correct. 
Dr.  Schick  informs  me  that  this  character  (kut,  tar)  is  exactly 
like  the  last  sign  of  the  Sumerian  name  of  the  Adar,  iti-Se-kin- 
kut.  The  duplicates  referred  to  in  Bezold's  Catalogue  sub 
K  8521  shed  no  light  on  the  problem. 

The  variant  on  the  reverse,  arxu  atar  ^a  Adari,  proves  the 
correctness  of  my  explanation  of  the  Sumerian  dir,  which  I 
suggested  more  than  25  years  ago  (BA  1,  14,  1.  14;  cf.  above, 
p.  141,  and  PSBA  35,  23):  atar  is,  of  course,  the  construct  of 
atru  (==  uatru)  excess,  just  as  we  have  atar-xastsu,  extremely 
clever  (BA  2,  401;  KB  6,  106,  39,  and  415).  For  the  construct 
before  ^a  in  atar  §a  Adari  and  arkut  sa  Adari  cf.  the  conclusion 
of  AG  2  §  98»  (tem  ^a  Arahi,  news  of  the  Arabs). 
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Consequently  -sve  have,  in  addition  to  the  five  cuneiform  names 
for  the  Second  Adar,  enumerated  above,  p.  144,  a  sixth  name: 
arxu  atar  M  Adari.  In  the  first  name,  Sumer.  iti-dir-se-kin-hut 
(cf.  p.  140,  below)  dit'  has  been  omitted  on  p.  144.  The  second 
name  given  above,  on  p.  144,  is  correct  although  it  is  not  found 
on  the  tablet  with  the  names  of  the  months. 

Pinches'  paper  on  the  Sumerians  of  Lagas  in  the  first  part 
of  PSBA  35  was  published  after  I  had  sent  the  manuscript  of 
my  article  on  the  Second  Adar  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal 
(Jan.  4,  1913).  According  to  Pinches  (PSBA  35,  20.  23.  127) 
the  Sumerian  name  of  the  Adar  does  not  mean  grain-harvest 
month,  but  grain-mowing  month,  i.  e.  the  month  in  which  the 
blades  of  the  wheat-plants  were  mown.  He  connects  this  de- 
signation with  the  statement  in  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant.  8,  7 
(cf.  G.  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  1,  47)  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  mow  the  growing  blades  twice,  and  then  to  allow  the 
beasts  of  the  field  to  feed  off  them. 

For  the  unlucky  character  of  the  number  13  cf.  Ernst 
Boklen,  Die  '' UnglucJcszahl"  Dreizehn  und  ihre  mythische 
Bedeutung  (Leipzig,  1913).  According  to  F.  LI.  Griffith  (EB  ^ 
9,  77^,  below)  the  five  epagomenal  days  were  considered  unlucky 
in  Egypt;  therefore  no  known  monument  or  legal  document  is 
dated  in  them;  see,  however,  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Altertums, 
vol.  i,  part  2  (1913)  pp.  31.  107.  110. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Paul  Haupt. 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER  1912. 

THE  forty- eighth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  December  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth,  1912. 
The  first  session  began  at  2.30  p.  m  ,  in  room  45.  Presi- 
dent Paton  took  the  Chair  and  read  the  annual  address. 
His  subject  was  "Israel  in  Canaan."  By  reason  of  a  grati- 
fying increase  in  attendance,  adjournment  was  taken  at  this 
point,  from  room  45,  which  was  overcrowded,  to  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Museum.  At  3.15,  Professor  Montgomery 
read  the  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  after  which 
the  Recording  Secretary  read  his  report.  These  reports  were 
accepted  and  placed  on  file.  It  was  voted  that  the  obituary 
portion  of  the  Recording  Secretary's  report  be  printed  in  the 
Journal.  Professor  Prince  then  read  the  Treasurer's  report, 
and  the  Recording  Secretary  read  his  financial  statement. 
These  two  accounts  with  their  vouchers  were  referred  to  an 
Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors  Kyle  and  Kelso. 
From  3.30  to  5.00,  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as 
follows : 

By  Professor  Bacon:  "The  Prologue  to  John  of  Codex  Toletanus." 

(This  paper  was  presented  only  in  vart.) 
By  Professor  Prince:  "Note  on  Ichabod." 
By  Professor  Haupt:  "The  Visions  of  Zechariah." 

By  Professor  Cadbury :  "The  Alleged  Medical  Language  of  Luke  and  Acts." 
By  Professor  Jastrow:  "An  Analysis  of  Leviticus  XIII— XIV." 

i 
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The  Chair  appointed  Professors  Jastrow,  Fullerton  and 
Kelso  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers. 

Adjourned. 

Friday  evening.  The  Society  met  in  the  Auditorium,  in 
joint  session  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and 
the  American  Philological  Association. 

Saturday  A.  M.,  December  twenty-eight.  The  joint  session 
was  resumed  at  9.30,  in  four  sections.  The  Oriental  Section 
met  in  the  Auditorium,  and  most  of  the  papers  presented  were 
by  members  of  the  "Biblical  Society." 

Saturday  P.  M.  The  Society  met  in  the  Auditorium 
at  2.30,  but  soon  adjourned  to  rooms  46  and  47,  in  order 
that  the  joint  meeting  of  the  other  two  Societies  might  have 
sufficient  space.  Professor  Kyle  reported  that  the  Auditing 
Committee  had  found  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  of  the  Recording  Secretary  correct.  The  Council 
reported  that  they  had  elected  Professor  James  A.  Montgomery 
as  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Professor  William  H.  P.  Hatch 
and  William  H.  Cobb  as  additional  members  of  the  Publishing 
Committee.  They  announced  that  the  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  December  29  and  30,  1913,  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  with  Professors  Friedlander,  Gott- 
heil  and  Prince  as  Committee  of  Arrangements.  They  nomi- 
nated for  active  membership  in  the  Society: 

Miss  Charlotte  H.  Adams,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Dr.  Earl  Bennett  Cross,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Culley,  Western  Theological  Sem.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  Dahl,  M.  A.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Frank  Leighton  Day,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va. 

Dr.  Orrin  D.  Foster,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Rev.  Warren  F.  Gookin,  Episcopal  Theol.  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  Charles  B  Hedrick,  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Matthew  W.  Lampe,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Walter  A.  Matos,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Rev.  John  Meighan,  New  Britain,  Pa. 

Rev.  John  Miller,  A.M.,  Coudersport,Pa. 

Rev.  William  M.  Nesbit,  A.  M.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  Hartford  Theological  Sem.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Ridgely,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Mr.  Louis  "Wallis,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Clarence  R.  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

These  were  all  unanimously  elected. 

Professor  Jastrow  reported  for  the  Nominating  Committee, 
presenting  the  following  list  of  officers: 

Prof.  George  A.  Barton  President. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt  Vice-President 

Rev.  William  H.  Cobb  Recording  Secretary. 

Prof.  J.  Dyneley  Prince  Treasurer, 

Prof.  William  R.  Arnold       ] 

Prof.  Walter  R.  Betteridge   |  ^^^ociates 

Prof.  Loring  W.  Batten         \  in 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Christie  Council. 

Prof.  Edward  I.  Bos  worth    J 

These  were  all  unanimously  elected. 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to 
the  institutions  that  have  hospitably  entertained  its  members : 
to  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute; 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  to  the  Universities  of 
Washington  and  vicinity. 

Papers  were  then  presented  as  follows: 
By  Professor  Pratt:   "Statistical  Experiences  in  the  Psalter." 
By  Professor  Haupt:  "The  Cuneiform  Name  of  the  Second  Adar." 
By  Mr.  George  V.  Schick:  "The  Hebrew  Adverb  Dumam." 
By  Professor  Bacon:  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  on  the  Prologue  to  John. 
By  Dr.  Kyle:  "The  Hyksos  of  Heliopolis." 

By  Professor  Robinson:  "The  Mosaic  Olive-Press  at  Moresheth-Gath." 
(This  was  read,  in  the  author's  absence,  by  the  Recording  Secretary.) 

Adjourned  at  4.30. 

WiLLiAJM  H.  Cobb, 

Becording  Secretary* 


MEMBERS  DECEASED 

Daniel  Merriman.    We  lament  the  loss  of  one  who  was  not 

only  a  Christian  scholar,  but  also,  and  emphatically,  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  all  forms  of  religious 
progress,  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  critical  research;  his 
face  was  ever  turned  towards  the  dawn. 

Henry   S.    Nash.      His    published   works  were  known  and 
appreciated  everywhere;  one  might  single  out  for  mention  here 
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a  small  book  in  the  direct  field  of  our  Society,  "The  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament."  He  impressed  his  own 
original  and  delightful  personality  upon  his  students. 

William  N.  Clarke.  He  also  was  an  eminent  author  who 
trained  successive  generations  of  students  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  Though  a  theologian  rather  than  an  exegete,  he 
always  remembered  that  exegesis  gives  theology  its  best  material. 
His  "Outlines  of  Christian  Theology"  appeared  at  a  most 
opportune  moment,  and  holding  out  a  hand  of  welcome  to  both 
conservatives  and  liberals,  helped  them  to  understand  each 
other. 

Willis  J.  Beecher.  A  pioneer  founder  of  the  Society.  He 
served  as  its  Treasurer  for  nineteen  years,  1884 — 1902.  His 
papers  and  brief  -notes  in  the  Journal  were  always  important 
and  suggestive.  His  judicial  cast  of  mind  will  be  recalled 
gratefully  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  ready,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  criticize  men  of  his  own  school  of  thought;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  demand  justice  and  liberty  for  friends  of  the 
opposite  camp.     President  Harper  said  of  him: 

"He  holds  a  conservative  position,  it  is  true;  but  he  reaches  it  by 
modern  methods." 

If  he  had  written  nothing  "else,  '-The  Prophets  and  the 
Promise"  would  keep  his  memory  green. 

George  D.  Castor.  This  is  in  some  respects  the  saddest  death 
we  have  to  chronicle.  He  was  one  of  our  younger  members, 
who  lost  his  life  in  a  drowning  accident  in  July,  1912.  Joining 
the  Society  in  1906,  and  making  his  mark  in  Yale  Theological 
Seminary,  he  afterwards  removed  to  the  far  West,  and  entered 
on  a  promising  career  as  Professor  in  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary. 

To  human  judgment,  the  life-work  of  the  other  four  deceased 
members  was  mainly  accomplished,  while  his  was  mainly  in- 
complete. But  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  human  judgment  is 
subject  to  revision  by  the  wisdom  of  the  All-Seeing. 
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ANNUAL  EEPORT 

OF 

THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 
AND  EXEGESIS 

December,  1911,  to  December,  1912 

Receipts 
1912 

Jan.     1,  Carried  forward S    52  73 

Dues 648  10 

Initiations 75  00 

Professor  Schmidt 194  00 

Total $  969  83 


Disbursements 
1912 

Jan.     3,  Dr.  Cobb %     15  00 

May   16,  J.  S.  Cushing  Co.,  J.  B.  L.  xxxi,  pt.  1 233  70 

July     3,  J.  S.  Cushing  Co.,  J.  B.  L.  xxxi,  pt.  2 124  12 

Oct.    14,  J.  S.  Cushing  Co.,  J.  B.  L.  xxxi,  pt.  3 162  78 

Dec.     8,  J.  A.  Montgomery 15  00 

Dec.  19,  J.  S.  Cushing  Co.,  J.  B.  L.  xxxi,  pt.  4 239  65 

Exchange .10 

Cash  in  hand 178  61 

Total «  969  83 

Respectfully  submitted,  Dec.  27,  1912. 

J.  DYNELEY  PRINCE,  Treasurer, 


Audited,  and  found  correct,  Dec.  27,  1912. 

M.  J.  KYLE 
J.  A.  KELSO, 


fl^  I  Auditors. 
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EEPORT 

OF 

FUNDS  IN  HANDS  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY 

Receipts 

Balance,  Dec.  28,  1911 S    63  18 

1912 

Jan.     2,  Sale  of  offprints  (Newbold) 15  00 

July     3,  Sale  of  offprints  (Arnold) 5  00 

July  22,  Sale  of  offprints  (Burton) 15  00 

Oct.      7,  Sale  of  offprints  (Haupt) 10  00 

Dec.  24,  Journal  sales  for  the  year 211  75 

$  319  93 

Disbursements 
1912 

Thomas  Todd,  printing  programmes,  circulars,  etc.  .  S    32  46 

Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  envelopes •    .   .    .    .  18  78 

B.  Herder,  subscription  cancelled 2  00 

Berwick  &  Smith  Co.,  printing  leaflets 2  00 

Berwick  &  Smith  Co.,  press  work,  vol.  31,  part  1    .  55  11 

Berwick  &  Smith  Co.,  press  work,  vol.  31,  part  2    .  57  50 

Berwick  &  Smith  Co.,  press  work,  vol.  31,  part  3    .  42  48 

Berwick  &  Smith  Co.,  press  work,  vol.  31,  part  4    .  42  01 

Jordan,  Lovett  &  Co.,  insurance 10  20 

Distributing  Journal,  vol.  31,  part  1 12  00 

Distributing  Journal,  vol.  31,  part  2 13  00 

Distributing  Journal,  vol.  31,  part  3 3  41 

Distributing  Journal,  vol.  31,  part  4 4  90 

Postage,  expressage,  etc,  for  the  year 9  01 

S  304  86 

Dec.   2«,  Balance  in  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston 15  07 

$  319  93 
Audited  and  found  correct,  Dec.  27,  1912. 

J.  A.  KELSO,) 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS       " 

Prof.  K.  Budde,  D.D.,  Marburg. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Oheyne,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Prof.  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

Prof.  A.  Jiilicher,  D.D.,  Marburg. 

Prof.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Pres.  S.  Schechter,  Litt.  D.,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  Aberdeen  University. 

Prof.  Bernhard  Weiss,  D.D,  Berlin. 

Prof.  P.  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS  2 

Miss  Charlotte  H.  Adams,  135  E.  52  d  St.,  N.Y.  City. 

Pres.  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  2041  North  Broad  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Prof.  Herbert  C.  Alleman,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Prof.  Alfred  E.  Alton,  Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Frederick  L.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Prof.  John  B.  Anderson,  Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Abraham  S.  Anspacher,  8-45  Monroe  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Anthony,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Rev.  William  P.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Library  Place,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Prof.  Wm.  R.  Arnold,  Ph.D.,  25  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  244  Edwards  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.Wm.  Frederic  Bade,  Ph.D.,  PacihcTheol.  Sem.,  Berkeley,Cal. 

Phillips  Barry,  A.M.,  Felton  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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1  This  list  has  been  corrected  up  to  Aug.  26,  1913.  Members  are  req.uosted  to  notify 
the  Recording  Secretary  of  any  change  of  address. 

■^  The  two  numbers  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  member  indicate  the  order  and  date 
of  his  accession  to  membership  in  the  Society. 
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Prof.  I.  T.  Beckwith,  Ph.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  George  R.  Berry,  D.D.,   Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS 

(As  Amended  Deo.  28,  1901) 


CONSTITUTION 

I 

This  association  shall  be  called  "The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis." 

n 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 

Biblical  topics. 

ni 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  the  Presidents  of  the  Sections  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  two  others,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen 
by  the  Council. 

IV 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary. 
Honorary  members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their 
attainments  as  Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members 
chosen  at  the  first  election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten;  in  any  succeeding 
year  not  more  than  two. 

V 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
the  President,  or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the 
purpose,  shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 

VI 

Sections,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a 
particular  locality,  may  be  organized,  with  the  consent   of  the  Council 
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for  the  object  stated  in  Article  II,  provided  that  the  number  of  members 
composing  any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  shall 
annually  choose  for  itself  a  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside 
over  its  meeting,  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before 
it  as  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sections 
shall  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  severally  determine,  provided  that  their 
meetings  do  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

vn 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  such  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a 
previous  meeting,  and  notice  of  the  same  having  been  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Society. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer 
from  the  members  present. 

II 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meeting,  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting;  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings;  to  preserve  an  accurate 
roll  of  the  members ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Society;  to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things 
as  the  Council  may  request. 

Ill 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts 
for  the  securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the 
Society  at  each  meeting;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  mem- 
bers ;  to  receive  all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and 
lay  them  before  the  Publishing  Committee. 

IV 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  rendering  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at 
each  annual  meeting. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

VI 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among 
those  laid  before  them,  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  to  promote 
Biblical  science. 

vn 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dollars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars;  but 
libraries  may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from 
which,  also,  members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The 
donation  at  one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt 
the  donor  from  all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required 
of  honorary  members. 

vin 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  Journal,  he  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  article  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed. 

IX 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  Journal 
was  adopted  June  13  th,  1884. 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members, 
for  the  purpose  of  presentation,  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the 
Journal,  to  the  number  of  ten,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the 
price  to  persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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